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GERTRUDE   CAMERON 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  WAS  ill -prepared  to  take  a  part — however  in- 
significant it  might  be — in  Mrs.  Temple's 
splendid  f^te.  With  my  mind  full  of  the  most 
serious  and  uneasy  thoughts — thoughts  en- 
gendered by  my  few  days'  visit  to  Laurel  cot- 
tage— I  felt  little  inclination  to  mingle  with 
those  who  converted  life  into  a  summer's  day, 
and  forgot,  in  their  mad  excitement,  that  "  the 
night  Cometh." 

But  Gertrude,  joining  her  entreaties  to  those 
of  Mrs.  Temple,  and  adding  as  a  reason  for 
my  compliance  that  she  always  felt  more  secure 
from  danger  in  my  presence,  I  was  finally  van- 
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quished,  and  thenceforth  endeavoiii*ed  to  con- 
sole myself  with  the  idea  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  act  as  watch- dog,  towards  more 
than  one  infatuated  individual,  who  would  be 
found  amongst  Mrs.  Temple's  guests. 

I  had,  in  truth,  some  reason  for  distress  and 
alarm. 

During  my  stay  at  the  cottage,  in  Ella's 
absence,  being  left  a  good  deal  to  myself  (for 
Sidney's  propensity  for  solitude  appeared  every 
day  to  increase),  I  one  day  chanced  to  take  up 
a  book  that  Mr.  Willoughby  had  either  lent  or 
given  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Erom  the 
little  I  read,  it  struck  me  that  Sidney  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  his 
wife's  studies ;  but  as  I  was  replacing  the 
volume,  -with,  the  intention  of  speaking  to  him 
about  it  in  the  evening,  a  paper  dropped  from 
between  its  pages  and  lay  open  upon  the 
ground. 

It  was  not  a  letter,  but  if  it  had  been  I 
doubt  if  I  should  have  hesitated  making  myself 
mistress  of  its  contents.  I  felt  that  there  were 
mightier  interests  at  stake  than  any  which 
could  be  injured  by  this  breach  of  honour  on 
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my  part.  However,  it  was  not  a  letter,  but 
simply  some  copied  or  translated  lines  addressed 
to  Ella  Maxwell. 

I  have  no  intention  of  sullying  my  pages  by 
transcribing  these  passionate  and  fulsome  verses. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  expressed  an 
ardent  and  uncontrollable  attachment,  on  the 
wTiter's  part,  and  assumed — yes,  assumed  as 
an  understood  thing — that  this  attachment  was 
returned. 

How  they  came  to  be  where  I  found  them, 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  enquire.  Ella's 
careless  habits  and  Sidney's  most  unwise  con- 
fidence in  her,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
oversight — but  that  mattered  little.  The  fact 
was  the  thing  to  weep  and  bewail,  and  truly  I 
did  weep  and  bewail  it. 

It  was  real  grief  to  me,  after  making  this 
discovery,  even  to  look  at  Sidney  or  to  hear 
him  mention  Ella's  name.  I  could  scarcely  re- 
strain my  tears  when  that  evening  he  went  out 
into  the  garden,  tired  as  he  was  from  a  day's 
hard  work,  and  set  about  the  arrangement  of 
a  new  flower-bed  for  his  unworthy  wife. 

"  Don't  fatigue  yourself  with  that  nonsense, 
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Sidney/'  I  said,  impatiently — though  the  im- 
patience was  not  for  him—"  Ella  does  not  care 
for  the  garden  now,  and  even  if  she  did,  you 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  worry  about  it,  when 
you  ought  to  be  resting  quietly  in  the  house." 

"  It  may  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  her,  Mrs. 
Feversham,"  he  answered,  looking  up  for  a 
moment  from  his  occupation — "  and  having 
condemned  Ella  to  a  life  of  poverty,  I  am  bound 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  amuse  and 
divert  her  mind." 

"  Bound  to  give  her  a  good  horsewhipping," 
I  thought  to  myself,  but  I  only  said — 

"  Really,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  acting  on 
entirely  mistaken  principles.  Ella  has  had  too 
nuich  of  her  own  way  all  her  life.  It  is  quite 
time  she  was  placed  under  a  little  judicious 
control." 

"  Are  you  not  rather  hard  upon  my  poor 
little  wife  ?"  said  Sidney,  reproachfully,  and 
continuing  his  digging  with  increased  energy. 

"  I  think  not ;  but  as  I  am  only  anxious  to 
see  you  both  happy,  I  shall  never  interfere  be- 
tween you,  except  when  I  feel  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary." 
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So  I  left  Sidney  to  his  voluntary  labours, 
and  sat  down  with  my  work  under  the  old 
mulberry  tree,  watching  the  boys  as  they 
played  about  the  garden,  and  thinking  very 
sadly  of  the  evening  of  Ella's  first  tea  party, 
when  the  prospects  of  this  young  couple— as 
far  at  least  as  regarded  their  mutual  affection 
—had  worn  so  bright  and  cheering  an  aspect 
—had  given  so  little  promise  of  the  blight  that 
I  feared  was  coming  now. 

The  next  day  Ella  returned,  and  as  suun  as 
she  had  seen  her  husband  and  answered  all  his 
questions  about  the  baby,  and  said  a  few  words 
to  each  of  the  boys,  I  took  her  with  me  to  my 
own  room,  and  produced  the  verses  which  had 
fallen  into  my  hands. 

Feeling,  I  suppose,  the  utter  uselessness  of 
denying  her  knowledge  of  them,  she  tried  to 
assume,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fearless  and  m- 
dignant  manner.  What  vv\as  it  to  me  ?  was  I 
the  gnardian  of  her  conscience,  or  had  Sidney 
authorized  me  to  become  the  spy  of  her  every 
thought  and  action  ?  Did  I  thhik  she  was 
still  a  child,  to  be  reproved  and  tutored  by  any- 
body who  chose  to  find  fault  with   her  r    or 
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did  I  suppose  that  suspicion  or  mistrust  would 
recall  her  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  wander  ? 

To  all  this  I  made  a  very  brief  reply.  ''  Ella, 
this  is  no  matter  for  personal  railing  or  abuse. 
I  tell  you  candidly  that  but  for  our  long  ac- 
quaintance, and  my  friendship  for  your  mother 
and  sister,  I  should  not,  after  finding  these 
lines  in  your  possession,  and  knowing  the  writer 
of  them  to  be  still  a  privileged  visitor  at  your 
house,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  address  a 
single  word  of  remonstrance  to  you.  It  is  not 
remonstrance  that  I  am  going  to  employ  at 
present.  You  may  call  it  threatening  if  you 
will— for  I  am  going  to  declare  solemnly  that 
unless  you  give  me  a  promise  never  to  see 
Mr.  Willoughby  alone  again,  I  will  instantly 
carry  these  disgraceful  verses  to  your  hus- 
band, and  expose  you  to  every  member  of  your 
own  family  and  his." 

Then  the  tears  of  shame  and  rage  (I  fear  the 
last  predominated)  burst  forth  impetuously,  and 
had  I  been  of  a  timid  or  a  credulous  nature, 
I  should  assuredly  have  imagined  myself  the 
most  inhuman  monster  under  the  sun.  Some- 
thing Hke  this  it  was  :  — 
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"  Oh  that  I  should  ever  live  to  be  told  I  am 
not  fit  to  be  spoken  to — that  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  all  sorts  of  horrid  crimes,  and  looked 
upon  as  an  outcast  fi'om  society.  I,  who  have 
devoted  myself  to  the  duties  of  this  wretched, 
stupid  little  house,  and  those  odious  boys — 
without  a  murmiu* ;  I,  who  work  and  slave  at 
home,  from  morning  till  night,  and  never  ask 
for  a  pleasure  of  any  sort  or  kind  !  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  I  always  said  I  \vas  bad,  but  I  cer- 
tainly little  thought  to  see  the  day  when  I 
should  be  told  I  was  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  ajid 
threatened  with  public  exposure  and  con- 
tempt." 

''  And  I,  Ella,  little  thought  to  see  the  day 
when  your  affections  would  be  weaned  from 
your  husband,  or  when  you  would  do  that 
which  it  would  break  your  mother's  heart  to 
know." 

**  Oh,  I  declare  I  cannot  bear  this,"  she  went 
on  again  more  passionately  than  before  ;  "I 
wish  I  was  dead — that  I  do,  and  then  nobody 
could  be  disgraced  by  me.  I'm  sure  I  never 
meant  to  do  anything  wrong,  and  if  it's  those 
wretched  verses,  you  may  tear  them  into  a 
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million  atoms  for  aught  I  care.  I  don't  be- 
lieve Sidney  would  make  half  such  a  fuss 
about  them/' 

"Well, Ella,"  I  said,  interrupting  this  torrent 
of  indignation,  "  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
give  me  the  promise  I  have  asked,  we  will 
soon  see  whether  Sidney  will  make  a  fuss 
about  them  or  not.  I  am  only  waiting  for  your 
decision/' 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to 
make  the  promise  you  require,"  she  answered, 
pettishly,  "and  then  I  hope  the  scene  will  be 
ended/' 

"And  /  hope  that  there  will  be  no  after- 
scenes  of  a  more  distressing  nature  than  this. 
Am  I  to  understand  the  promise  given,  Ella?" 

"  Yes — do  you  wish  me  to  swear  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  take  your  word  for  this  time. 
If  you  deceive  me,  the  sin  be  on  your  own 
head/' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  was  un- 
necessarily harsh  and  severe  with  the  young 
wife  on  this  occasion — that  my  treatment  of 
her  lacked  that  charity  which  should  ever  be 
united  even  with  our  most  just   and  merited 
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censures  of  the  guilty — but  the  truth  was, 
that  although  in  Ella's  reception  of  my  rebuke 
I  saw  abundance  of  anger,  shame,  and  woiuided 
pride,  I  could  not  discover,  and  I  am  i[uite 
sure  there  did  not  exist,  a  single  atom  of  real 
humihation,  or  of  genuine  penitence  for  th'/ 
sin  she  had  committed. 

And  yet  I  placed  it  hi  its  very  stnjngest 
light  before  her.  I  spoke  of  her  vows  at 
God's  altar — of  her  responsibilities  as  a  married 
woman — of  her  husband's  confiding  fondness — 
of  her  solemn  duties,  both  as  a  child  and  as 
a  mother — and  of  the  light  in  which  a  wife's 
unfaithfulness  was  regarded  in  the  world  she 
prized  so  highly. 

But  to  all,  Ella  only  replied  by  sobs  and 
tears,  and  enquiries  as  to  whether  I  really  be- 
lieved she  could  ever  do  anything  wrong.  She 
loved  Sidney  dearly^  and  defied  me  to  prove 
the  contrary  ;  and  if  Charles  Willoughby  chose 
to  write  nonsense,  was  she  to  be  made  accouiit- 
able  for  that  ?  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing 
for  her  when  he  was  married — his  very  name 
would  from  this  time  be  hateful  to   her,   and 
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she  only  hoped  and  prayed  that  he  would 
never  come  near  their  house  again. 

Can  I,  dare  I  say  that  Ella  was  insincere  at 
the  moment  she  uttered  this? — I  might, indeed, 
assert  as  much,  if  sincerity  and  firmness  went 
ever  hand-in-hand — but  do  I  not  know  that  it 
is  far,  far  otherwise  ? — have  I  not  seen  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  united  to  the  most 
lamentable  weakness,  and  the  warmest  desires 
after  that  which  is  good,  joined  to  an  insta- 
bility of  character  that  leads  to  all  which  is 
bad? 

Alas,  alas  !  that  it  should  be  so — that  integ- 
rity of  heart  should  not  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard amidst  the  perilous  quicksands  of  our 
mortal  life.  But  if  it  were,  how  few,  com- 
paratively, would  be  the  number  of  those  sad, 
sad  records  of  human  frailty  with  which  our 
sinful  world  abounds,  and  which  has  given 
such  a  dark  and  sombre  tinge  to  much  of  the 
poetry  and  literature  of  modern  days. 

It  is  firmness  that  we  all  so  greatly  need — 
a  steady  adherence  to  that  which  reason  and 
conscience  have  once  determined  to  be  right — 
a   foot    which    follows    continually  the  path, 
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however  narrow,  that  duty  has  once  marked 
out — an  eye  which  gazes  continually  on  that 
object,  how^ever  lofty,  that  duty  has  urged  us 
to  attain. 

I  fear  there  are  a  vast  number  of  Ella  Max- 
wells still  wandering  through  the  world — a 
vast  multitude,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  nnich  that 
is  pleasant  and  admirable  in  their  characters 
and  conduct,  it  must  nevertheless  be  said — 

"  Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel." 
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CHAPTER    11. 


Ella  and  myself  met  no  more  until  the  morn- 
ing of  Mrs.  Temple's  fete,  and  then,  the  latter 
having  kindly  sent  her  carriage  for  oar  use,  I 
had  to  call  at  Laurel  Cottage,  and  take  up  its 
young  mistress,  on  my  way  to  the  Rookery. 

I  found  her  ready  dressed,  for  a  wonder, 
and  strolHng  in  the  front  garden  with  her 
husband,  in  momentary  expectation  of  my 
arrival. 

How  unlike  a  poor  curate's  wife  !  was  my 
tirst  thought,  as  the  young  lady  turned  round 
on  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  and  exhibited 
herself  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  elegant  and 
expensive  toilette,  all  evidently  new  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Feversham,"  she 
cried  out,  in  a  most  animated  voice,  "I  am 
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glad  you  are  come,  for  Sidney  has  been  pay- 
ing me  so  many  compliments,  that  I  was  posi- 
tively growing  quite  vain.  You  will  not  stay, 
I  suppose,  there's  nothing  particularly  attrac- 
tive at  Laurel  Cottage,  and  I  declare  we  shall 
be  dreadfully  late  as  it  is." 

"  Take  care  of  my  giddy  little  wife,  Mrs. 
Feversham,"  said  Sidney,  following  her  every 
movement  with  looks  of  affection  and  admi- 
ration, "  remember  I  place  her  under  your 
especial  guardianship  for  the  day." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Ella,  flippantly, 
(for  her  fine  dress  seemed  quite  to  have  turned 
her  head),  ''  I  don't  intend   to  be  guarded  by 
anybody,  and  so  I  give  you  both  notice.     I'm 
going  out  to  enjoy   myself,  and  what  enjoy- 
ment is  there,  I   should   like  to  know,  for  a 
person  who  is   penned  up   and  watched,  like 
the  naughty  little  lamb  in  the  fable  ?     Such 
trash  !  as  if  I  could  not  take  care  of  myself!" 
"  But    don't   forget    what    became    of  the 
naughty  little  lamb  in  consequence  of  its  stray- 
ing from  the  fold,  dear  Ella,"  said   her  hus- 
band,   playfully,    as    he   kissed  the    beautiful 
cheek  she  coolly  offered  him.     "  I  should  not 
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be  best  pleased,  believe  me,  to  hear  that  my 
laifib  had  been  devoured  by  a  hungry  wolf — 
and  there  are  other  wolves,  you  know,  besides 
those  we  meet  with  in  fables/' 

"  There,  no  more  moralizing,  if  you  please,'' 
replied  the  wife  impatiently — "  Good  bye,  till 
the  evening ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  tired  to  death 
before  it  is  over." 

"  Won't  you  give  baby  a  kiss,  Ella,  before 
you  go?"  asked  Sidney,  astonished,  I  fan- 
cied, that  the  mother  should  have  left  him  to 
make  the  suggestion. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  now,"  she  said  quickly, 
"you  can  kiss  it  for  me.  Only  just  see  that 
nurse  has  it  nicely  dressed  to  go  to  the  Rec- 
tory. Bless  its  little  heart !  I  hope  it  won't 
miss  me  much." 

The  carriage  now  drove  on,  but  Sidney 
stood  watching  it  till  it  was  quite  out  of  sight, 
and  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane,  I  saw 
him  sit  down  on  a  chair  that  had  been  brought 
out  for  Ella,  and  lean  his  head  upon  his  hand 
in  a  manner  that  suggested  to  my  mind  a 
whole  history  of  loneliness  and  dejection.  The 
boys  were  to  have  a  hoUday  that  day,  the  baby 
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was  going  out,  and  what  would  he  do  during 
the  long,  long  hours  of  his  wife's  absence  ? 

Little  she  recked,  I  imagine,  what  he  woukl 
do,  or  what  he  would  feel,  leaning  back  in- 
dolently on  the  glossy,  cushioned  seat,  con- 
templatuig,  from  time  to  time,  the  different 
items  of  her  rich  and  fancifid  dress,  and  hum- 
ming to  herself  (I  believe  as  an  excuse  for  not 
talking  to  me)  the  Scotch  ballad  of  "  Jock  o' 
Hazeldean." 

For  my  own  part,  1  had  no  more  inchnation 
to  talk  than  my  companion,  whose  levity  and 
apparent  heartlessness  had  so  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted me  that  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  get  out  of  the  fete  altogether,  and  to 
have  returned  and  spent  a  quiet  day  with  poor 
Sidney  at  the  cottage. 

But  as  it  was  now  too  late  for  any  change 
of  plans,  I  was  necessitated  to  keep  my  dis- 
content and  annoyance  to  myself,  and  to  endui*e, 
with  as  much  patience  as  I  could,  Ella's  saucy 
contempt  of  my  presence,  and  the  eternal  repe- 
tition of  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

It  was,  however,  quite  a  reUef  to  arrive  at 
the  Rookery,  and  to  deliver  Mrs.  Sidney  Max- 
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well  to  the  temporary  guardianship  of  the  fair 
lady  of  the  mansion,  while  I  retired  for  ten 
minutes'  chat  with  my  dear  Gertrude,  in  her 
own  cool  and  secluded  room. 

I  thought  she  seemed  rather  more  Hurried 
and  excited  than  usual,  but  that  was  natural, 
considering  the  prominent  part  she  had  to 
play  in  the  day's  entertainment,  as  the  affi- 
anced of  one  who  had  been  so  nmch  admired 
and  sought  after  as  Arthur  Lorimer,  and  who 
was  herself  quite  beautiful  enough  to  attract 
universal  notice,  independently  of  her  position 
as  the  bride  elect  of  that  distinguished  indi- 
vidual. 

"There  are  very  few  here  yet,''  she  said,  draw- 
ing an  easy  chair  for  me  to  the  window  tliat 
overlooked  the  lawn,  "  but  even  now  you  see 
there  is  enough  in  yonder  gay  scene  to  daz- 
zle such  quiet  people  as  you  and  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Feversham.  I  assure  you  my  weak  brain 
is  dizzy  already,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
state  it  will  be  in  before  the  day  is  over." 

"  Mr,  Lorimer  is  here,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  came  to  breakfast,  and  assisted 
us  in   decorating  the   tents  and   the   archery 
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ground  (for  Mrs.  Temple  would  leave  nothing 
to  the  servants),  and  he  is  now  doing  the  ho- 
nours to  all  the  ladies  who  have  arrived.  It 
is  quite  in  his  way,  apparently,  for  I  never  saw 
him  in  better  spirits.  Look,  that  is  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Temple  and  Ella." 

"  And  who  is  that  (for  I  am  really  getting 
quite  short-sighted)  standing  alone  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  farthest  tent,  and  looking  as  if  he 
wondered  at  himself  for  being  there,  or  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  love,  and  was  watching  in  vain 
for  her  return?" 

"  That  is  Mr.  Melville — he  arrived  just  be- 
fore you,"  replied  Gertrude  gravely.  ^ 

And  vexed  with  my  own  stupidity,  I  turned 
hastily  from  the  window,  and  began  talking 
about  Ella's  dress. 

Gertrude  thou^^jht  her  sister  was  look  in  o; 
very  beautiful,  but  agreed  with  me  that  her 
toilette  was  far  too  elegant  and  expensive  for  a 
curate's  wife,  and  that  she  would  have  been  much 
better  at  home  attending  to  her  house  and  her 
baby  than  fluttering,  like  a  butterfly,  amidst 
Mrs.  Temple's  fashionable  guests. 

"  And  poor,  dear   Sidney  ! — so  lonely  as  he 
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must  we  without  her.  I  cannot  understand  a 
love  that  is  not  thoughtful  and  considerate  at 
all  times.  Mrs.  Feversham,  I  really  fear  there 
was  greater  folly  in  this  marriage  of  Ella's 
than  even  you  or  I  suspected." 

As  Gertrude  spoke,  Miss  Willoughby,  having 
first  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  walked  in, 
and  apologized  for  her  intrusion  by  saying, 
that  Mrs-  Temple  had  begged  her  to  come 
and  bring  us  down.  The  company  was  rapidly 
assembling. 

"Your  brother-in-law  is  not  here,  then?" 
she  continued,  having,  as  we  supposed,  over- 
he^'d  the  latter  part  of  our  conversation. 

"  No,"  Gertrude  said — "  he  never  goes  to 
parties  of  any  kind — he  has  plenty  to  do  at 
home." 

Geraldine  looked  uneasy.  She  took  up  a 
rose  that  was  lying  on  the  table,, picked  its 
leaves  off,  one  by  one,  and  finally  turning  her 
back  to  us,  said^  quickly,  and  with  evident  ner- 
vousness—  '^ 

''  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  Ella  as  much 
from  my  brother  as  you  possibly  can.  She  is 
very  young  and  excessively  attr^ictive,  and  he 
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is ^just  like  other  thoiiglitless  young  men, 

I   suppose,  but  certainly  a  dangerous  compa- 
nion for  Sidney  Maxwell's  wife/' 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  Geraldine 
walked  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  her  caution 
had  been  spoken;  and  Gertrude  and  myself 
followed  slowly,  with  our  hearts  none  the 
lighter  for  what  we  had  so  unexpectedly  been 
Hstening  to. 

The  scene  on  the  lawn  was  now  becoming 
a  very  animated  one.  Flowers,  music,,  glitter- 
ing dresses,  and  fair,  happy  faces,  on  which 
the  sun  shone  and  the  light  breezes  blew, 
formed  altogether  a  very  pleasing  combination, 
and  reconciled  me,  in  some  degree,  to  my 
position  as  a  quiet  spectator  amongst  them. 

I  soon  found  that  my  grave,  sedate  Ger- 
trude, in  her  simple,  inexpensive  dress,  was 
the  great  attraction  of  the  day.  It  is  true 
that  there  w^re  many  who  envied  too  much  to 
be  able  to  admire,  and  many  perhaps  whose 
tastes  were  too  corrupted  to  appreciate  such 
quiet  lovehness  ;  but  to  all  she  was  the  centre  of 
observation — to  all  she  was  the  one  object  to 
be  criticized,  and  talked  about,  and  stared  at, 
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to  any  extent  that  public  curiosity  might  decide 
on. 

Mr  Lorimer  evidently  enjoyed  this  exces- 
sively. I  watched  the  look  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  with  which  he  led  his  future  wife 
into  the  gaily  decorated  tent  where  luncheon 
had  been  spread,  and  placed  her  (I  am  sure 
against  her  will)  in  a  most  conspicuous  seat, 
and  lavished  upon  her  a  hundred  lover-like  at- 
tentions in  his  graceful  and  gracious  manner ; 
and  I  watched  him  too  when  others  addressed 
her  in  gay  and  complimentary  language,  and 
when  admiring  eyes  dwelt  earnestly  on  her 
calna  and  beautiful  face,  and  I  saw,  or  fancied 
I  saw,  that  even  this  he  liked,  preferring  the 
gratification  of  his  pride  (if  it  were  so)  to 
that  of  any  other  feeling  in  his  nature. 

I  do  not  admire  a  man  without  a  particle  of 
jealousy  in  his  character.  A  husband,  espe- 
cially, is  the  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  mo- 
derate portion  of  it ;  and  although  I  am  aware 
that  in  too  many  cases  this  propensity  is  fear- 
fully abused  by  those  who  possess  it,  I  must 
still  maintain  that  a  man  is  none  the  better, 
but  rather  the  v/orse,  for  being  entirely  desti- 
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tiite  of  the  sentiment  we  call  jealousy,  the  sen- 
timent which  had  evidently  been  left  out  in 
Arthur  Lorimer's  composition. 

I  mention  this,  because  I  think  a  very  strong 
proof  may  be  deduced  from  it  of  Gertrude's 
rectitude  of  principle  and  self-denying  heroism. 
She  might,  without  in  the  smallest  degree 
offending  or  wounding  Mr.  Lorimer,  have  had 
numberless  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Melville,  but  I  observed  that  during  all 
that  day  she  studiously  avoided  him,  notwith- 
standing her  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he 
came  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  near  her, 
and  did  not  know  half-a-dozen  people  at  the 
fete. 

The  only  proof  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
her  friend,  consisted  in  her  recommending  him 
to  my  attention,  and  begging  me,  when  the 
dancing  began,  to  walk  with  him  round  the 
shrubberies,  and  do  what  I  could  to  entertain 
him  while  he  liked  to  stay.  She  was  sure  it 
would  not  be  very  long — he  looked  so  ill  and 
weary  already. 

"  He  ought  never  to  have  come,"  I  said  to 
myself;  but  I  undertook  willingly  the  task  of 
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showing  him  the  gardens,  because  I  pitied 
him  sincerely,  and  felt  that  while  he  remained 
near  Gertrude,  he  was  exposing  himself  to  a 
fire  that  in  the  end  must  burn  him  cruelly. 

So  we  walked  together,  he  and  I,  through 
the  silent  paths,  and  in  the  shaded  avenues, 
which  the  young  people  had  all  deserted,  and 
we  spoke  on  manj  grave  subjects,  and  entered 
upon  many  serious  questions,  and  the  more  I 
learned  of  his  heart  and  mind,  the  more  I  re- 
gretted that  the  first  should  be  lacerated,  and 
the  last  subdued  by  an  attachment  so  hopeless 
as  the  one  he  had  formed  for  Gertrude  Ca- 
meron. 

At  length  w^e  spoke  of  love,  and  then  he 
deplored,  with  a  w^armth  and  bitterness  which 
astonished  me,  that  man,  a  being  created  foi- 
so  many  noble  purposes,  endowed  with  so 
many  noble  powders,  gifted  with  so  many  varied 
talents,  should  be  subject  to  a  passion  capable 
of  overthroAving  all  these  advantages,  and  ren- 
dering him  w^eaker  and  more  helpless  than  the 
child  who  totters  and  falls  at  its  mother's 
knee. 

"Very  true,"  I  said,  "if  he  yields  in  the 
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slightest  degree  to  the  tempter ;  but  surely, 
Mr.  Melville,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fighting 
with  the  strongest  passion,  and  subduing  it." 

"  May  we  not  fight,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
subdue  ?" 

"  This  is  impossible,  I  think,  if  we  fight  in 
earnest ;  but  if  we  go  into  the  battle  retaining 
anything  tliat  will  weaken  our  arms,  we  must 
of  course  expect  to  be  vanquished.  If  we  vo- 
luntarily place  ourselves  where  the  enemy  will 
have  the  surest  advantage  over  us,  we  must  of 
course  look  for  defeat." 

He  understood  me,  I  believe,  but  said  no- 
thing in  reply,  and  we  continued  our  walk  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

There  was  a  fountain  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  avenues  to  which  I  was  leading  him.  It 
was  a  pretty  object,  and  there  were  seats  placed 
around  it,  and  a  circle  of  flowering  limes  en- 
closing and  shading  it  from  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  Gertrude  was  very  fond  of 
this  spot,  and  she  had  told  me  to  take  Mr. 
Melville  there,  believing  that  he  would  hke  it 
too,  and  concluding  that  while  the  dancing 
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was  going  on,  none  of  the  gay  revellers  would 
be  wandering  in  that  part  of  the  grounds. 

But  as  we  came  near  the  fountain,  a  voice 
that  I  instantly  recognized  reached  our  ears, 
and  while  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  advance 
or  retreat,  one  of  the  young  Willoughbys — a 
child  of  about  ten  years  old — came  running 
swiftly  towards  us,  exclaiming  that  her  bro- 
ther Charles  was  going  to  throw  himself  into 
the  water,  because  Mrs.  Sidney  Maxwell  would 
not  do  something  he  had  been  asking  her 
to  do. 

"  Come  back,  you  little  fool !"  cried  the 
irritated  brother,  not  knowing  yet  to  whom 
this  interesting  disclosure  had  been  made. 
"  I'll  put  you  in,  if  you  talk  such  nonsense. 
You  frighten  Mrs.  Maxwell  by  the  noise  you 
are  making." 

I  suspect  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  rather  more 
frightened  when  Mr.  Melville  and  myself 
made  our  way  through  the  lime-trees  and 
stood  with  Fanny  Willoughby  before  them. 
At  all  events,  she  looked  very  seriously  excited, 
and  turning  with  glowing  cheeks  to  the  child, 
said  quite  savagely — 
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"Fanny,  you  know  I  desired  you  not  to 
leave  us  for  a  moment.  Give  me  your  hand, 
now,  and  move  again  at  your  peril." 

"  I  thought  you  were  dancing,  Ella,"  I  ob- 
served, coldly  ;  "  but  since  you  prefer  walking, 
come  \vith  me.  Your  husband,  you  know, 
appointed  me  your  protectress  for  the  day." 

She  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  resist  this 
arrangement  although  it  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive  how  cordially  she  disapproved  of  it. 
Charles  Willoughby  looked  as  if  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  him  to  duck  both  me  and  his 
sister  in  the  fountain  ;  but  as  he  could  not  ex- 
actly do  this,  he  seizeS  the  hand  of  the  latter, 
and  bowing  with  a  compassionating  smile  to 
Ella,  walked  away  towards  the  gayer  scene  he 
had  left,  and  where,  I  doubted  not,  he  would 
soon  console  himself  for  the  cruelty  I  had  in- 
flicted upon  him.         * 

Not  so  the  lady,  however.  She  refused 
Mr.  Melville's  arm  with  a  scarcely  civil  ac- 
knowledgment, insisted  upon  keeping  so  close 
to  my  side,  that  I  had  really  some  difficulty  in 
getting  on  at  all,  and  answered  in  the  most 
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haughty  and  sullen  monosyllables  every  ques- 
tion that  either  of  us  addressed  to  her. 

On  reaching  the  lawn  we  found  the  archery 
games  about  to  commence,  and  as  we  took  our 
places  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd,  I  saw  poor 
Gertrude  (who  stood  opposite,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Lorimer's  arm,)  direct  one  sad,  yearning  glance 
towards  our  quiet  nook,  and  then  resolutely 
turning  her  eyes  away,  give  the  whole  of  her 
attention — as  it  appeared,  at  least  —  to  the 
game. 

This,  too,  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  many 
of  the  young  ladies  who  played  were  skilful 
and  graceful  enough  to  merit  universal  admi- 
ration. Whether  they  received  it  or  not  I 
really  cannot  say ;  I  only  know  that  my  com- 
panion was  obstinately  insensible  to  their  at- 
tractions, and  that  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  prizes  given,  and  the  crowds  again  dis- 
persed, he  said  how  like  a  foolish  puppet-show 
it  seemed,  and  how  mad  he  began  to  think 
himself  for  having  played  a  part  in  it. 

"Then  you  are  meditating  effecting  your 
escape  ?"  I  said  ;  and  certainly  my  conclusion 
was  not  an  unnatural  one. 
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I  fancied  his  colour  heightened  a  very  little, 
as,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied — 

"  Now  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  may  as  well  see 
it  played  out.  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  mingle 
in  such  a  scene  again." 

Oh,  weak,  weak  man !  what  pleasure  is 
there  in  the  furnace  that  is  consuming  you  ? 

xlfter  the  archery  games,  the  company  amused 
themselves  as  they  best  could.  Some  con- 
tinued dancing,  some  strolled  quietly  about 
the  pleasant  grounds,  a  few  elderly  gentlemen 
returned  to  the  refreshment  tents,  and  the 
music  played,  and  the  bright  sun  shone,  and 
there  seemed  a  general  impression  that  it  had 
been  a  charming  day,  and  that  a  vast  amount 
of  enjoyment  had  been  crowded  into  it. 

Mr.  Lorimer's  attention  to  his  cousin's  guests 
really  deserved  the  highest  praise.  He  was 
apparently  too  happy  himself  not  to  desire  that 
everv  one  else  should  be  the  same,  and  observ- 
ing  Ella's  look  of  gloomy  discontent,  as  she 
sat  between  Mr.  Melville  and  myself  in  the 
quietest  spot  we  could  find,  he  said  kindly — 

"  You  have  not  yet  been  to  the  green-house, 
Mrs.  Sidney,  and  there  is  a  new  plant  that  I 
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am  sure  you  will  admire.  Will  you  take  my 
other  arm,  (for  Gertrude  was  with  him  at  the 
time),  and  come  with  me  to  see  it  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Ella,  quickly ; 
"but  you  must  take  Mrs.  Feversham  too. 
W^e  have  made  up  our  minds  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated during  the  day." 

As  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  observe  the  sar- 
castic tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  he  said 
politely — 

''  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  add  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham  to  our  party ;  and  as  Gertrude  has 
already  been  walking  a  good  deal,  we  will,  I 
think,  leave  her  here  in  Mr.  Melville's  charge 
until  our  return.  What  do  you  say,"  ad- 
dressing his  grave  companion,  "  to  this  arrange- 
ment ?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  green-house," 
replied  Gertrude,  promptly ;  but  the  effort 
this  sacrifice  to  duty  cost  her,  was  so  apparent 
in  her  rapidly  changing  countenance,  that  Mr. 
Lorimer,  believing  her  to  be  over-fatigued, 
gently  forced  her  to  the  seat  from  which  Ella 
had  just  risen,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
remain. 
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I  should,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
remained  also,  but  that  Ella  repeated  her  de- 
termination of  not  moving  a  step  without  me, 
and  I  had  no  inclination  for  a  public  scene. 

We  were  absent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  on  our  return  Mr.  Melville  had  disap- 
peared, and  Geraldine  Willoughby  was  occu- 
pying the  seat  he  had  left  beside  Gertrude, 
and  talking  to  her  in  a  very  low  and  earnest 
voice. 

They  both  looked  up  as  we  approached, 
and  the  former,  addressing  Mr.  Lorimer,  said 
reproachfully — 

''You  have  tired  Miss  Cameron  to  death 
with  all  these  gaieties.  I  found  her  nearly  in 
a  fainting  state  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  have 
sent  Mr.  IMelville  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Really  you  gentlemen 
have  no  more  feeling  or  conscience  than  this 
wooden  bench  we  are  sitting  on.  Did  you 
think  Miss  Cameron  had  the  constitution  of  a 
Dutch  doll  ?" 

Poor  Mr.  Lorimer  certainly  ill  deserved  this 
reproof,  but  Miss  Willoughby's  eloquence  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  he  was  a 
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monster,  and  his  anxiety  and  solicitude  knew 
no  bounds.  Gertrude  certainly  looked  exces- 
sively pale,  and  when  she  spoke  there  was  an 
hysterical  affection  in  her  voice  which  to  a 
lover  was  sufficiently  alarming,  and  justified  in 
some  degree  his  execration  of  Mr.  Melville's 
tardiness  in  bringing  the  wine,  and  his  in- 
vectives against  the  fete  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it. 

But  Mr.  Melville's  delay  in  returning  was 
not  owing  to  any  lack  of  zeal.  He  had  only 
lingered  to  find  Mrs.  Temple,  and  to  prevail  on 
her  to  withdraw  Gertrude  from  a  scene  which 
he  declared  was  too  fatiguing  and  exciting  for 
one  so  delicate  and  sensitive  as  Miss  Cameron. 

So  Mrs.  Temple  came  with  him,  and  my 
poor  Gertrude — who  only  wanted  perfect  soli- 
tude wherein  she  might  give  vent  to  the  tears 
that  were  gathering  and  swelling  in  her  bur- 
dened heart — had  the  kindest  and  the  most 
anxious  attentions  lavished  upon  her,  and  was 
forced  to  answer  questions,  and  to  render  thanks 
and  to  confirm  the  general  belief  that  over- 
fatigue had  brought  on  this  sudden  illness. 

"  You  shall  have  no  more  of  it,  my  love," 
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said  Mrs.  Temple  affectionately.  "  A  cup  of 
tea  in  your  own  room  will  do  you  a  world  of 
good.  Take  the  arm  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  come  in  with  me  at  once.  I  will 
make  your  excuses  to  any  friends  who  may  miss 
you." 

As  Gertrude  rose,  Mr.  Melville  (who  looked 
1  thought  quite  as  ill  as  herself)  came  forward 
to  support  her,  but  Arthur  Lorimer  was  stand- 
ing near — too  confused  I  really  beHeve  to  know 
very  well  what  he  was  about — and  with  a  faint 
smile  she  turned  and  signified  her  intention  of 
taking  the  arm  of  her  future  husband,  instead 
of  that  which  had  been  so  eagerly  offered  to 
her. 

I  should  have  followed  Gertrude  but  for 
this  little  incident,  which,  notwithstanding  that 
I  very  highly  approved  her  conduct,  made  me 
pity  Mr.  Melville  so  sincerely,  that  I  resolved 
to  remain  with  him,  and  persuade  him  to  leave 
a  scene  where  nothing  but  continual  suffering 
could  be  his  portion. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  when  we  two 
wTre  quite  alone  (for  Ella  and  Geraldine  had 
both  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  the 
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party  to  the  house, — "  don't  you  think  that  you 
and  I  have  had  nearly  sufficient  dissipation  for 
one  day  ?  Cannot  we  take  you  home,  if  the 
carriage  is  ordered  at  once.  I  assure  vou  / 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  it." 

He  did  not  answer  me.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Gertrude's  retreating  figure,  and  he  seem- 
ed insensible  to  everything  else  that  was  pass- 
mg  around  him. 

While  I  was  debating  as  to  whether  I  should 
speak  again  or  not,  he  said  abruptly,  without 
turning  towards  me — 

"  Our  best  friends  are  they  who  give  us  the 
bitterest  medicine,  but  it  is  possible  to  kill 
when  they  intend  only  to  cure." 

"  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  you 
home,  Mr.  Melville  ?"  I  said,  without  appear- 
ing to  have  understood  his  soliloquy. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  turning  upon  me  a 
countenance  in  which  resignation  and  anguish 
were  most  afiectingly  blended — "  yes,  I  shall 
ofladly  avail  myself  of  your  off'er.  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  stay  for." 

I  only  waited  to  say  good  bye  to  Gertrude, 
who  had  no  lack  of  kind  attendants,  and  then 
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— having  previously  spoken  about  the  carriage 
— I  summoned  Ella ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  three  were  driving,  in  very  mournful  silence, 
to  our  respective  homes. 


c  3 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  WAS  surprised,  the  next  morning,  by  the 
sudden  announcement  of  a  very  unusual  visitor. 
Geraldine  Willoughby  had  come  alone  and  on 
foot  to  the  Rectory,  and  desired  particularly 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  me. 

She  seemed  much  agitated  when  I  hastened 
to  receive  her,  and  as  if  reluctant  to  enter  up- 
on the  object  of  her  visit.  It  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  at  the  same  time  a  very  important 
one,  she  said ;  but  Gertrude  had  authorized, 
and  indeed  advised  her  to  speak  to  me  con- 
cerning it,  and  she  trusted  I  should  not  think 
her  interference  presumptuous  or  unwarrant- 
able. 

I  did  all  in  my  power  to  quiet  her  appre- 
hensions, and  in  a  short  time  she  gained  courage 
to  communicate  her  strange  errand. 
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It  appeared  that  for  some  time  past  Geral- 
dine  had  been  uneasy  and  suspicious  concern- 
ing her  brother's  intercourse  with  Ella.  She 
had  frequently  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  given  in  the  plainest  terms  her 
opinion  of  his  conduct.  But  this,  of  course, 
had  been  wholly  without  effect.  He  knew 
what  he  was  about,  he  was  not  going  to  be 
tutored  by  a  foolish  girl  like  her,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  she  could  entertain  such  in- 
jurious thoughts  towards  one  for  whom  she  had 
formerly  professed  friendship.  Geraldine,  how- 
ever, was  not  convinced,  and  latterly  circum- 
stances had  accidentally  come  to  her  knowledge 
which  inspired  her  with  the  most  serious  alarni, 
and  had  at  length  induced  her  to  keep  her 
fears  no  longer  to  herself. 

''  Are  you  at  liberty  to  disclose  these  cir- 
cumstances ?"  I  asked,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
guise the  deep  anxiety  her  communication  had 
awakened. 

"  No,'*  she  replied  firmly,  "  you  must  not 
ask  me  this,  and  indeed  it  signifies  little  how 
my  knowledge  has  been  procured.  The  fact 
is  quite  enough,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
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consult  together  on  the  best  and  safest  measures 
to  be  adopted." 

"Ella  is  unfortunately  so  headstrong  and 
self-willed,"  I  said,  "  that  any  reasoning  with 
her  would  be  more  than  useless,  as  long  as  the 
temptation  is  not  removed.  I  see  indeed  no 
way  but  speaking  to  Sidney  and  getting  him 
to  forbid  his  wife  all  intercourse  with  your 
brother,  whose  want  of  honour  and  principle 
in  this  matter  is  truly  lamentable." 

"  I  feel  it  so,  Mrs.  Peversham,"  said  Geral- 
dine  with  emotion ;  "  but  Charles  has  been 
brought  up  in  such  a  school,  and  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  restrain  any  of  his  inclinations, 
that  I  am  quite  hopeless  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  /mn.  He  fancies  himself  madly 
in  love  with  Ella,  just  now,  but  six  months' 
absence  would  probably  obliterate  her  entirely 
from  his  memory.  He  only  wants  excitement, 
and  a  new  object  of  pursuit  would  soon  be 
found  if  Ella  were  away." 

"  She  must  be  taken  away,  my  dear,  then, 
at  all  risks.  I  will  myself  undertake  to  speak 
to  her  husband  about  it." 

Geraldine  laid  her  hand  quickly  on  my  arm. 
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*'  You  must  not  do  this,  Mrs.  Feversham,"  she 
said  in  a  very  excited  tone.  "  Sidney  worships 
his  wife,  and  it  w^ould  break  his  heart  to  sus- 
pect evil  of  her.  Let  us  spare  him  all  suffer- 
ing in  the  matter,  if  possible.  He  is  innocent, 
and  therefore  not  prone  to  lose  his  confidence 
in  others.  My  plan  is  this.  Take  Ella  and 
Gertrude  away  for  a  month  or  two — to  the  sea- 
side, anywhere  you  like.  I  would  not  separate 
the  sisters,  and  Gertrude's  illness  yesterday 
will  form  an  excellent  excuse  for  change,  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  terribly 
anxious  about  her  last  night,  and  T  do  not 
think  he  would  oppose  any  plan  that  was  re- 
commended for  the  improvement  of  her  health. 
I  have  mentioned  this  to  her,  and  she  will 
acquiesce,  on  the  condition  of  your  approval." 

"  But  there  are  many  things  to  be  consider- 
ed," I  said  hesitatingly,  *'  for  of  course  the 
object  of  our  flight  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Geraldine,  still  in 
the  same  excited  manner,  "  but  there  vnll  be 
no  difficulty  in  this.  Ella  will  be  asked  to  ac- 
company you  and  her  sister ;  she  will  be  glad 
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of  a  change  for  the  baby,  if  not  for  herself — 
and  as  for  the  means,  dear  Mrs.  Peversham,  I 
shall  be  but  too  happy  to  supply  them,  if  I  may 
be  privileged  to  do  so.  Indeed,  indeed,"  she 
continued  earnestly,  "  I  have  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  any  good  to  my  fellovr- 
creatures,  and  what  is  life  if  we  are  to  live 
only  for  ourselves  ?" 

I  was  much  affected  by  this  dear  girl's 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  her  in  my  own  mind  with  the  un- 
worthy friend  for  whom  she  was  so  warmly  in- 
terested. It  is  true  I  suspected  that  her  anx- 
iety was  more  for  the  husband  than  for  the 
Avife,  but  then  it  was  for  his  happiness  in  and 
with  his  wife  ;  and  who,  in  this  preference, 
would  not  have  entirely  sympathized  with  Ge- 
raldine  Willoughby  ? 

I,  for  one,  was  quite  disposed  to  do  so,  for 
the  thought  of  Ella's  conduct  tilled  me  with 
the  strongest  indignation,  and  had  I  consulted 
my  personal  feelings  I  certainly  should  have 
declined  the  task  of  taking  her  away,  or  of 
having  anything  at  all  to  do  with  her. 

At  the  end  of    my  conference  with  Miss 
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Willoughby  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  Gertrude  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  being 
able  to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into  execution, 
I  promised  Geraldine  that  I  would,  at  least, 
allow  her  to  give  something  out  of  her  own 
purse  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
meditated  trip. 

Before  leaving  the  Rectory  she  again  en- 
treated me  to  spare  Sidney  any  participation 
in  our  doubts  and  anxieties  concerning  his  wife. 
All  might  yet  be  well,  she  said,  if  Charles  and 
Ella  could  be  separated  for  a  short  time.  By 
and  bye  a  living  woidd  be  found  for  Sidney, 
which  would  probably  remove  them  to  a  dis- 
tant county,  and  Ella,  once  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  might  become  a  domestic  wife  and 
mother,  and  forget  that  she  had  ever  sought 
enjoyment  in  dangerous  and  forbidden  path's. 

I  would  not  check  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  amiable  and  generous-hearted  girl  —  I 
would  not  tell  her  then  that  nothing  but  a 
total  change  of  nature  could  eradicate  the 
plague-spot  from  Ella's  character.  I  told  her 
only  that  I  was  ready  to  work  with  her,  heart 
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and  hand,  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  would  let 
her  know  the  moment  anything  definite  had 
been  decided  on. 

That  same  evening  I  walked  to  the  Rookery, 
and  found  Gertrude  much  worse  than  I  had 
anticipated.  She  was  really  ill,  body  and  mind, 
though  of  the  last  there  was  no  complaints, 
and  perhaps  the  most  anxious  eye — if  less 
vigilant  than  my  own — -would  have  failed  to 
detect  it.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  at  the  house,  but 
he  had  not  been  admitted  to  see  her,  and  it 
struck  me,  during  the  few  minutes  I  spent  with 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  that  he  was  in  a 
decidedly  bad  humour. 

Whether  this   arose  from  impatience  at  the 
illness  itself,  or  only  from  disappointment  at 
being  excluded  from    the    sick    room,  I  was^ 
quite  unable  then  to  determine. 

Mrs.  Temple  very  considerately  left  me  alone 
with  my  young  friend,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
commimicating  to  her  the  visit  I  had  received 
in  the  morning.  I  thought  that,  however  ex- 
citing this  subject  might  be  to  her  mind,  it 
would  do  her  less  harm  than  the  one  on 
which  I  felt  convinced  she  was  dwelling. 
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Gertrude  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  move  Ella  from  the  neighbom*- 
hood  while  Charles  Willoughby  remained  in  it. 
She  felt  that  her  sister's  culpable  levity  might 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  mischief — but  as  for  fearing 
anything  worse  of  Ella — anything  like  Geral- 
dine  seemed  to  fear,  it  was  quite  ridiculous,  she 
said,  and  no  human  being  could  ever  inspire 
her  with  a  single  apprehension  on  the  subject. 
Ella  was  vain,  fooHsh,  giddy,  and  thoughtless 
to  a  lamentable  extent — but  who  could  for  one 
moment  doubt  the  purity  and  guilclessness  of 
her  heart  and  mind  ? 

I  might  have  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the 
most  vicious  and  corrupt  of  tlie  human  race 
had  been  pure  and  guileless  once — but  I  re- 
frained my  lips,  believing  that  Gertrude,  on 
her  own  account,  would  never  require  the 
lesson. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  her  confidence  in 
Ella's  final  integrity,  she  saw  enough  evil  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  to  enter  cordially 
into  the  plan  of  getting  her  sister  away,  and  I 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her  that  it 
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would  be  unwise  for  Ella  and  myself  to  go 
alone.  Gertrude  was  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
company us,  provided  she  could  do  so  with 
her  mother's  sanction,  and  without  offending 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

When  Mrs.  Temple  returned  to  the  room,  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  her,  and  grieved  as 
she  should  be,  she  declared,  to  part  with  a 
friend,  it  struck  her  as  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  be  done.  Gertrude's  recent  dejection  and 
present  illness  troubled  and  alarmed  her.  It 
was  evident  that  a  change  of  some  sort  would 
be  desirable,  and  if  Mr.  Lorimer  made  any 
complaints,  she,  herself,  would  undertake  to 
bring  him  to  reason. 

Thus  far  then  our  path  was  most  delight- 
fully smoothed  for  us,  and  I  left  the  Rookery 
with  the  conviction  that  there  remained  little 
else  to  accomplish,  and  resolved,  cost  what  it 
might,  to  accomplish  that  little  speedily. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  whom  I  attacked  first,  be- 
cause it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  go  to  the 
cottage,  made  very  few  objections,  and  asked 
very  few  questions  when  she  heard  that  Mrs. 
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Temple  and  Mr.  Lorimer  were  likely  to  be  on 
onr  side.  Of  course  if  Gertrude  requii*ed 
change  she  must  have  it,  and  a  month  at  the 
sea-side  would  be  pleasant  for  Ella  and  the  dear 
baby.  She  did  not  know,  poor  woman  !  very 
well,  how  she  should  get  on  as  Sidney's  house- 
keeper, in  our  absence,  but  if  it  must  be,  why 
it  nmst,  and  there  was  no  use  in  grumbling 
about  it. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  started  on  my  last 
errand — the  one  that  was  the  least  agreeable 
to  me — and  finding  Mrs.  Sidney  in  an  unusually 
gracious  mood,  I  made  known  to  her  at  once 
the  purpose  for  which  I  had  come. 

"  Go  with  you  and  Gertie  to  the  sea-side  im- 
mediately— no  time  for  getting  a  single  thing 
ready— how  excessively  odd  and  mysterious ; 
my  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,  pray  enlighten  my 
ignorance,  and  tell  me  what  it  all  means  ?" 

"  Your  sister  is  ill,  and  a  change  is  strongly 
recommended.  I  invite  you,  Ella,  to  be  of  the 
party.  It  will  do  the  baby  good,  and  relieve 
you  for  awhile  of  the  heavy  cares  of  house- 
keeping." 
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"But  the  baby  is  quite  well,  and  I  hate 
leaving  home." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Do  what  you  hate,  for 
once  in  a  way." 

"  But  we  have  no  money  to  spare,  I  am  cer- 
tain— not  a  farthing." 

"  Not  a  farthing  will  be  required  from  you. 
It  will  be  as  my  visitor  that  you  go." 

"  They  will  never  get  on  at  home  without  me. 
Everything  will  go  wrong." 

"  Nothing  will  go  wrong.  Your  mother  will 
take  your  place,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  will  give 
an  eye  to  the  domestic  concerns." 

"  Sidney  won't  like  it,  I  know." 

"  He  will  like  it  very  much.  He  is  con- 
stantly lamenting  that  you  have  so  few  enjoy- 
ments." 

"  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  I  am  to  have  no 
choice  in  the  rnatter." 

"  Your  friends  have  chosen  for  you,  Ella ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  distress  them  by 
any  childish  excuses." 

''Well,  I  cannot  be  away  more  than  a  week 
or  two — that's  very  certain." 
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"  Nothing  but  death  is  certain  in  this  world, 
Ella ;  but  I  will  go  and  speak  to  Sidney  now, 
as  you  may  Hke  to  set  about  your  prepara- 
tions." 

Poor  Sidney  was  delighted,  as  I  had  expected. 
It  would  do  his  dear  little  wife  so  much  good, 
and  the  baby  had  certainly  been  looking  ill 
lately.  What  did  his  loneliness  signify,  if  tliey 
were  well  and  happy — but  he  should  not  be 
lonely,  for  their  enjoyment  would  be  his  own. 
It  was  the  very  thing  he  had  long  desired  for 
Ella,  and  only  lacked  the  means  of  obtaining. 
He  hoped  she  was  sensible  of  the  great  kind- 
ness of  my  invitation,  and  that  she  would  make 
herself  very  agreeable  during  all  the  time  she 
was  away. 

I  left  the  husband  and  wife  together  appa- 
rently on  the  best  of  terms,  for  Sidney  was  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  pleasure  in  store 
for  Ella,  and  Ella  was  wondering  how  he  would 
get  on,  and  what  he  would  do  while  she  was 
absent  from  home. 

Nevertheless  the  shadows  deepened  around 
me  as  I  pursued  my  sohtary  walk  towards  the 
Rectory,  and  the  petition  that  I  had  breathed 
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with  such  solemn  fervour  on  their  wedding 
eve,  recurring  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  the 
silent  prayer  went  up  again — ''  Father,  keep 
her  from  the  evil." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Our  journey  was  delayed  a  week  by  Gertrude's 
illness,  which  was  attended,  indeed,  by  symp- 
toms of  so  serious  a  nature  that  we  all  feared 
it  might  be  the  commencement  of  decline,  a 
malady  which  had  proved  fatal  to  several  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  family. 

The  physician,  however,  whom  Mr.  Lorimer 
had  insisted  on  bringing  from  EdgeclifiP,  ap- 
peared to  entertain  no  apprehensions  of  this 
kind.  He  attributed  it  all  to  nervous  debility, 
'  and  advised  immediate  change  of  air  and  scene, 
but  as  little  excitement  as  possible.  Six  months' 
perfect  tranquillity  would  probably,  he  said,  re- 
store her  to  health,  but  if  she  w^as  to  be  worried 
or  excited  in  the  smallest  degree,  he  would  not 
answer  for  the  result. 

"  The  marriage  must  certainly  be  delayed," 
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said  Mrs.  Temple,  when  this  opinion  had  been 
communicated  to  her.  ' '  Whatever  Arthur  may 
think  about  the  matter,  it  must  certainly  be 
put  off.  I  will  talk  very  seriously  to  him  the 
next  time  he  comes." 

I  was  sitting  by  Gertrude's  bed  when  this 
occurred,  and  as  Mrs.  Temple  a  few  minutes 
after  left  the  room,  the  invahd  placed  her 
feverish  hand  in  mine,  and  asked  me  whether 
we  could  start  on  the  following  day. 

"  The  moment  you  are  well  enough  to  travel, 
dear  Gertrude  ;  but  what  makes  you  in  such 
a  hurry  to  go  ?  You  are  overwhelmed  with 
kindness  here." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  it,"  she  said  quickly. 
"They  are  all  too  good  to  me,  and  I  have  fancied 
lately  that  Mrs.  Temple  has  become  very  watch- 
ful— that  she  suspects,  or  thinks  I  mean,  that 
I  do  not  love  Arthur  as  I  ought  to  love  him. 
Did  you  not  observe  how  decidedly  she  spoke 
about  having  our  marriage  put  oflP?" 

"Should  you  wish  it  to  be  put  off,  Ger- 
trude ?" 

She  coloured  very  much,  and  the  tears  ga- 
thered in  her  eyes.     "  I  believe  I  am  really  ill, 
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Mrs.  Feversham.     I  think  sometimes  I  shall 
never  live  to  be  married." 

This  was  no  answer  to  my  question,  but  she 
was  evidently  excited,  and  I  would  not  pursue 
the  subject.  *'  Try  to  sleep,  my  dear,"  I  said, 
"  and  perhaps  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  you 
may  feel  strong  .enough  to  set  out.'* 

What  suspicions  Mrs.  Temple  really  enter- 
tained concerning  the  state  of  Gertrude's  heart 
I  have  no  idea,  but  that  she  had  some  pretty 
strong  ones  I  have  little  doubt,  for  in  conse- 
quence of  her  arguments  and  representations, 
Mr.  Lorimer  agreed  to  have  the  marriage  de- 
layed till  after  Christmas,  and  expressed,  more- 
over, a  hope  that  Gertrude  would  remain  at 
the  sea-side  until  her  health  was  quite  re-es- 
tablished. 

Mrs.  Temple  informed  me  of  this  on  the 
evening  that  I  went  to  bring  my  young  friend 
from  the  Rookery,  and  added,  in  rather  a  sig- 
nificant tone — 

"  Arthur  will  come  down  with  me,  to  see 
how  Gertrude  is  getting  on,  in  a  week  or  two 
— at  least  he  talks  about  doing  sd — but  if  his 
visit  would  be  likely  to  excite  her  in  any  way 
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you  had  better  let  me  know,  and  I  will  manage 
to  come  without  him." 

In  spite  of  the  restless  anxiety  Gertrude  had 
manifested  to  commence  our  journey,  I  could 
not  avoid  remarking  that  she  was  terribly  de- 
pressed the  morning  we  were  to  set  out. 
Sidney  and  Ella  had  both  come  up  to  breakfast 
(for  the  former  was  determined  to  see  the  last 
of  his  wayward  and  capricious  little  wife),  but 
even  this  addition  to  our  party  had  no  effect  in 
raising  her  spirits,  and  I  began  at  length  to 
suspect  that  something  particular  was  weighing 
on  her  mind. 

Ella  was  in  one  of  her  most  tiresome  moods, 
and  appeared  resolved  to  give  trouble  to  every- 
body. She  knew  the  baby  would  cry  during 
tiie  whole  of  the  journey — that  the  heat  of  the 
coach  would  be  the  death  of  us  all — that  she 
should  hate  and  detest  the  place  we  were  going 
to,  and  that  her  clothes  would  be  entirely 
ruined,  in  consequence  of  my  having  allowed 
her  to  take  only  two  boxes.  Instead  of  five. 

''  Pray  don't  be  so  childish,  dear  Ella,"  said 
Gertrude,  when  Sidney's  tender  remonstrances 
had  been  treated  with  impatient  scorn.     "  You 
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should  remember  that  Mrs.  Feversham  is  un- 
dertaking this  journey  for  our  gratification, 
not  her  own." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  talk,  Miss  Gertie,"  re- 
plied the  other  saucily ;  "  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Feversham  will  be  less  annoyed  by  my  com- 
plainings than  she  will  be  by  that  long,  miser- 
able face  of  yours.  You  pay  a  great  compli- 
ment, however,  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  to  some- 
body else." 

I  believe  these  words  were  repented  of 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered — but  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  and  could  not  so  easily 
be  repaired.  Gertrude  grew  very  pale,  put  her 
hand  quickly  across  her  eyes,  and  finally  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

I  lingered  about  five  minutes  to  reprove  Ella 
for  her  unkindness,  and  then  went  to  see  what 
had  become  of  my  poor  suff'ering  child,  whose 
present  anxiety,  be  it  what  it  might,  I  was  re- 
solved to  discover. 

She  was  pretending  to  be  very  busy  with 
her  box  when  I  entered  om*  room  ;  but  I  felt 
certain,  even  before  she  raised  her  head,  that 
she  was  crying  in  the  noiseless,  patient  way  it 
always  grieved  me  so  much  to  witness. 
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''  Gertrude/'  I  said,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  "  the  coach  will  be  coming  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Tell  me,  my  love,  before  we  start, 
if  there  is  anything  on  your  mind  which  I  or 
any  one  here  can  remove." 

"Nothing,"  she  replied  resolutely,  "but  I 
am  gratefid  for  your  wish  to  do  so." 

"  Yet  something  is  troubling  you,  I  am  con- 
vinced.    Do  you  fear  to  tell  me,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham,  how  could  I  fear 
you  ?"  Then  after  a  short  pause — "  I  only 
doubt  whether  it  is  right  to  give  expression  to 
every  feeling  that  arises  unbidden  in  my  weak 
and  treacherous  heart." 

"  If  it  is  a  wrong  feeling,  my  love,  I  can  only 
advise  you  to  expel  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Believe  me,  Gertrude,  we  have  more  strength 
in  such  cases  than  we  give  ourselves  credit  for." 

"  I  scarcely  think  it  is  wrong — at  least  I 
hope  not,  for  I  know  I  have  no  power  to  expel 
it." 

"  Have  you  tried  to  do  so  ?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  think  of  other  things — but 
while  the  anxiety  remains,  this  seems  impos- 
sible." 
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"Well,  Gertrude,  I  believe  I  can  remove 
your  anxiety  for  this  once.  You  wish,  before 
we  leave  Lissonburn,  to  have  some  news  from 
the  valley — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Dear  Mrs.  Feversham  !" 

"  My  poor  child,  I  have  not  quite  a  heart  of 
stone.  I  sent  3^esterday  to  enquire  after  both 
our  friends  at  the  white  cottage.  The  answer 
was  that  they  were  pretty  well,  and  that  they 
had  heard  of  our  intended  expedition,  and 
trusted  we  should  all  enjoy  it." 

(I  did  not  add  that  they  had  heard  too  of 
Gertrude's  illness,  and  that  Aunt  Rachel  in- 
treated  me  to  write  constantly  while  w^e  were 
away,  as  her  cousin  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
anxious  alarm  concerning  it.) 

"  Oh,  how  very,  very  kind  you  are  1"  said 
Gertrude,  with  a  quick  and  perceptible  bright- 
ening of  all  her  pale  sad  features.  "  I  will  be 
so  good  from  this  time,  Mrs.  Feversham,  that 
Ella  shall  not  have  to  remark  on  my  miserable 
face  again." 

I  kissed  her  fondly,  as  she  leant  her  poor 
aching  head  for  one  moment  on  my  shoulder. 
I  really  could  not  play  the  Mentor's  part  with  Ger- 
trude.    She  had  so  keen  a  consciousness  of  her 
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own  failings,  so  earnest  a  desire  to  trample  on  all 
that  opposed  itself  to  duty,  that  it  would  have 
seemed  gratuitous  cruelty  to  be  for  ever  warn- 
ing her  against  the  weakness  which  still  I 
plainly  perceived. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  this.  It  may  be 
that  my  unfaithfulness  aggravated  the  evil  I 
deplored, — but,  alas !  our  partialities  are  too 
apt  to  blind  our  eyes — and  I  certainly  loved 
Gertrude  with  no  common  love. 

While  we  were  putting  on  our  bonnets  and 
bhawls,  Ella  suddenly  burst  into  the  room,  and 
startled  us  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  sent  his  own  travelling  carriage 
with  post  horses  for  us — that  he  had  made 
every  other  necessary  arrangement  connected 
with  our  journey,  and  that  we  should  only 
have  to  step  into  the  carriage  and  enjoy  our- 
selves like  the  finest  ladies  in  the  land. 

"  I  declare  you  are  a  lucky  girl,  Gertie,  to 
be  going  to  marry  such  a  dear,  delightful 
man,"  continued  this  provoking  little  madcap ; 
"  see  if  I  would  look  wretched  if  I  were  in 
your  place  ;  but  you  will  give  me  and  baby  a 
drive  sometimes,  I  hope.     Come,  make  haste. 
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there's  good  creatures.  I  quite  long  to  get  in 
and  be  whirled  away.'' 

"  Away  from  your  husband,  Ella?"  I  said 
reproachfully.  But  she  did  not  wait  to  reply, 
running  down  stairs  like  a  wild  thing  before 
us,  calling  out  for  the  nurse  and  baby,  flying 
here  and  scampering  there,  as  if  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Lorimer's  carriage  had  really  turned  her 
silly  little  brain,  and  deprived  her  of  the  small 
amount  of  common  sense  she  was  ever  known 
to  possess. 

There  was  a  tiny  scented  nt)te  for  Gertrude, 
explaining  that  the  oft'er  of  the  carriage  had 
not  been  made  previously,  because  it  was  feared 
it  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  as  there  was 
now  no  time  for  hesitation,  the  stage  coach 
having  started,  the  writer  trusted  his  little 
ruse  would  be  forgiven.  In  conclusion,  he 
wished  her  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  added 
many  lover-like  wishes  for  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  a  health  that  was  so  precious  to  him 
and  to  others. 

I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Temple's  management  that  he  had  not  come 
in   person    to  say  good  bye  —  and    wonder- 
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ing  anxiously  how  it  would  all  end,  I  took  my 
place  beside  Gertrude  in  the  commodious  and 
luxurious  carriage,  and  busied  myself  in  talk- 
ing to  the  nurse  and  baby,  who  sat  opposite, 
that  I  might  not  hear  poor  Sidney's  last  tender 
words,  or  see  the  sad  and  mournful  expression 
of  his  face  as  he  turned  from  imprinting  the 
last  kiss  on  the  hps  of  his  beautiful  and  wor- 
shipped Ella. 

It  was  altogether  far  from  an  inspiring  scene; 
and  though,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  kind- 
ness, the  journey  itself  was  performed  in  un- 
expected peace  and  comfort,  I  long  remem- 
bered our  setting  forth,  and  many  melancholy 
associations  were  ever  after  connected  in  my 
mind  with  that  bright  autumn  morning. 

The  small  sea-bathing  place  I  had  chosen 
for  our  temporary  retirement,  though  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  wildness  of  its  scenery, 
had  literally  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  such 
a  pleasure-loving  young  lady  as  Ella  Maxwell ; 
and  after  the  novelty  of  walking  on  the  sands, 
and  watching  the  advancing  tide,  had  passed 
away,  she  declared  that  her   forebodings  were 
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more  than  realized,  that  she  hated  and  detested 
the  place  and  everything  connected  with  it. 

There  was  no  public  promenade,  no  band, 
no  library — nothing,  in  short,  but  a  few  old 
bathing  machines,  and  a  few  yellow-faced  old 
men,  who  wandered  about  with  their  eyes  on 
the  ground,  as  if  searching,  in  frantic  despera- 
tion, for  their  lost  complexions. 

"  And  you  think,  I  suppose,  Ella,  that  they 
would  be  better  employed  in  admiring  yours  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  their  admi- 
ration, stupid  old  things !  only  it  makes  me 
quite  sick  to  see  them." 

"  Then  stay  at  home,  my  dear.  Gertrude 
and  myself  can  always  walk  out  with  niu-se 
and  baby.'* 

"  And  how,  in  the  world,  am  I  to  amuse 
myself  at  home  without  a  book,  or  a  piano,  or 
anything  ?" 

"  You  will  find  plenty  of  books  in  my  room, 
Ella." 

"  Oh,  you  know  I'm  not  a  saint.  I  cannot 
harrow  up  my  feelings  by  reading  the  lives  of 
the  martyrs,  and  such  like.  I  hope,  however, 
to  get  a  parcel  from  Lissonburn  next  week." 

D   3 
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"  From  your  husband  ?" 

"  No." 
,    '*  From  whom,  then,  Ella  ?" 

**  From  Mr.  Willoughby.  He  promised,  be- 
fore I  came,  to  send  me  a  few  books.  I  really 
cannot  live  without  reading." 

"I  shall  have  no  French  novels  brought  into 
this  house,  Ella." 

"What,  Mrs.  Feversham?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  my  words. 
You  heard  them,  my  dear,  and  it  only  remains 
for  you  to  act  upon  them." 

From  this  time  Ella  was  more  discontented 
and  ill-tempered  than  ever,  and  though  both 
her  sister  and  myself  did  all  we  could  to 
amuse  her  in  a  rational  way,  she  positively 
refused  consolation,  and  made  herself  so  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  that  but  for  my  firm 
conviction  of  its  expediency,  I  should  often 
have  bitterly  regretted  having  taken  charge  of 
her. 

Gertrude,  on  the  contrary,  was  disposed  to 
be  pleased  with  everything.  Her  love  of 
nature  had  here  ample  gratification  ;  her  yearn- 
ing for  quiet  was  never  here  disappointed,  and 
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she  was  far  away  from  those  familiar  scenes 
which,  under  her  present  circumstances,  could 
only  inspire  painful  and  saddening  associ- 
ations. 

Still,  1  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
improvement  of  her  health  was  very  slow  and 
uncertain,  and  I  feared  that,  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  a  shadow  of  deep  melancholy  was 
creeping  upon  her,  which  might  be  most  dis- 
astrous and  fatal  in  its  effects. 

I  cannot  say  that  she  did  not  seem  to  enjoy 
my  society,  but  she  certainly  enjoyed  far  more 
walking  or  setting  by  herself  amongst  the 
gloomy  rocks,  looking  out  on  the  wide,  un- 
quiet sea,  and  suffering  her  thoughts  to  wander 
in  unrestrained  freedom  whithersoever  they 
listed. 

I  came  upon  her  suddenly  one  day,  while 
thus  employed.  Her  bonnet  was  taken  off 
and  thrown  carelessly  on  the  ground,  her  hair 
was  all  pushed  back  and  disordered  by  the 
rough  sea  breeze,  and  her  face,  w^t,  both  with 
spray  and  tears,  struck  me,  for  the  first  time, 
as  having  lost  much  of  its  youth  and  beauty. 

"My   dear  Gertrude,"    I    began,    "I  am 
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going  to  scold  you  very  seriously,  for  giving 
way  to  these  low  spirits" — but  she  drew  me 
down  beside  her,  and  placing  her  cold  hand 
on  my  mouth,  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
lecture. 

"  Don't  scold  me  to-day,  Mrs.  Feversham, 
I  assure  you  I  have  been  enjoying  myself  ex- 
cessively." 

"  But  it  is  an  enjoyment  my  love,  that  will 
soon  wear  out  your  weak  frame.  Let  me  put 
on  your  bonnet — I  have  some  news  for  you." 

The  pale  face  was  crimsoned  in  a  moment. 
"  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?  you  see  how 
stupidly  nervous  I  am." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  to  make  you  nervous, 
Gertrude — only  that  Mrs.  Temple  and  Mr. 
Lorimer  are  coming  down  to  see  us  on  Thurs- 
day." 

She  did  not  say  a  single  word  in  reply  to 
this,  but  hastily  tying  on  her  bonnet,  got  up, 
and  prepared  to  walk  with  me  towards  home. 

All  that  evening  she  was  in  tolerable 
spirits,  and  during  the  two  days  that  had  yet 
to  intervene  before  our  friend's  arrival,  I  ob- 
served no  increase  of  depression  in  Gertrude, 
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nor  any  other  symptom  to  indicate  that  the 
idea  of  their  coming  was  painful  or  unwel- 
come to  her. 

Ella  of  course  was  delighted  at  any  prospect 
of  society,  and  I  beheve,  also,  that  she  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  return 
home  under  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Temple 
and  her  cousin.  The  former  was  to  stay  a 
couple  of  days  with  us  at  our  lodging,  and 
for  the  latter  we  had  secured  a  room  at  the 
only  hotel  the  place  could  boast. 

When  the  morning  arrived,  I  was  secretly 
amused  to  observe  the  difference  between  the 
two  sisters.  Gertrude  made  not  the  slightest 
alteration  in  her  dress,  nor  spent  a  single 
minute  more  than  usual  at  the  looking-glass, 
but  Ella  kept  us  waiting  breakfast  for  her  at 
least  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  came  down 
at  last,  in  a  splendour  that  was  quite  dazzling. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  expected  your  hus- 
band, my  dear,"  I  said  to  her  very  quietly, 
as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Expect  Sidney  !  what  can  you  mean  ? — I 
never  mentioned  his  name." 

"  No,  but  I  thought  married  ladies  were 
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only  required  to  dress  for  the  gratification 
of  their  liege  lords  —  that  making  a  display 
for  others  was  considered  indecorous  and  un- 
womanly." 

*'  Oh,  so  my  dress  is  wrong  now,  is  it  ?" 
she  said,  taking  her  seat  in  offended  dig- 
nity ;  "  I  am  sure  I  can  see  no  harm  in 
putting  on  a  brighter  c^Jour  or  two  for  one's 
brother-in-law.  Nobody  can  ever  accuse  me 
of  having  dressed  for  those  yellow  old  fel- 
lows on  the  sands." 

Much  to  Ella's  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate her  elegance  in  the  smallest  degree  when 
he  came.  And  this  was  evidently  less  owing 
to  his  pre-occupation  with  Gertrude,  than  to 
his  instinctive  dislike  of  the  flippant  man- 
ners and  the  showy  appearance  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Sidney  Maxwell. 

I  observed  him  watching  her  attentively 
several  times,  when  he  believed  himself  un- 
noticed, and  from  the  peculiar  expression  of 
his  countenance  on  these  occasions,  it  struck 
me  that  he  must  have  heard  something  that 
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did  not  please  hiin,  concerning  her  flirtation 
with  Mr.  Willoughby. 

He  was  annoyed  and  distressed,  I  saw 
plainly,  to  find  Gertrude  looking  so  little 
better,  and  although  he  was  too  well  bred, 
and,  I  would  hope,  possessed  too  much  good 
feehng  to  alter  his  conduct  towards  her  on  this 
account,  I  certainly  fancied  that  it  produced 
an  irritation  of  manner  which  was  neither 
rational  nor  amiable. 

At  present  it  was  vented  on  fifty  indifferent 
objects — the  weather,  the  place,  the  plain 
apartments  we  had  chosen,  a  little  dog  which 
Mrs.  Temple  had  brought  with  her,  &c.  &c. — 
but  hereafter  it  might  be  vented  on  my  dear 
Gertrude  herself,  and  where,  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  her  prospect  of  common  comfort, 
even? 

After  dinner  we  all  walked  out  on  the  sands, 
and  leaving  the  sisters  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  Mrs. 
Temple  and  myself  followed  slowly,  for  the 
convenience  of  her  little  fat  poodle,  whom  she 
had  beside  her  in  a  string. 

This  arrangement  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  about  those  in  whose  welfare  we 
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were  nearly  equally  interested.  Mrs.  Temple 
told  me  plainly,  that  she  did  not  like  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  between  her  cousin  and  Ger- 
trude— that  she  feared  the  latter  repented  her 
engagement,  and  that  fretting  had  brought  on 
her  present  illness. 

What  could  I  say  in  reply  to  this  ? — And 
yet  she  evidently  waited  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing. 

At  length  I  suggested,  that  Gertrude  was 
old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind,  and  that 
if  she  had  taken  a  wrong  step,  she  must  abide 
by  the  consequences. 

"You  see  things  have  gone  so  far  now," 
continued  Mrs.  Temple,  as  if  answering  her 
own  thoughts  rather  than  my  observations, 
"  that  it  would  be  a  most  awkward  matter  to 
break  off  this  engagement.  Besides,  the  ful- 
filment of  it  would  place  Gertrude  in  the 
sphere  to  which  she  naturally  belongs — If  I 
could  only  believe  that  she  would  be  happy." 

"  Her  happiness,  when  once  she  is  married, 
will  depend  entirely  on  her  husband.  I  know 
Gertrude  thoroughl}',  and  I  am  convinced  that 
her  affections  would  soon  fix  themselves  where 
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duty  pointed,  uuless  unkindness  or  caprice 
forced  them  back  into  her  loving  but  sensitive 
heart/' 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  Arthur 
is  sincerely  attached  to  her — and,  as  I  told 
you  once  before,  I  know  but  one  failing  in  his 
character." 

"  Pride — I  think  I  begin  to  perceive  it — 
but  there  Gertrude  will  meet  him  on  equal 
ground/' 

"  Yet,  I  could  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 
For  my  own  part,  1  do  not  love  pride  either  in 
man  or  woman/' 

"  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Temple,  but  it  is  a  quality 
that  brings  its  own  punishment.  To  digress 
slightly  from  the  subject,  however — Has  not 
Mr.  Lorimer  taken  a  dislike  to  Ella  ?" 

"  I  fear  he  has  heard  some  foolish  gossip 
concerning  her — and  Arthur  is  almost  ridicu- 
lously sensitive  on  these  points.  For  my  part,  I 
never  will  believe  evil  of  those  I  like,  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  faults  I  cannot  help  seeing, 
I  have  a  liking  for  that  pretty,  giddy  little 
creature,  and  should  grieve  deeply  were  any 
real  harm  to  come  to  her." 
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It  was  not  for  me  to  rouse  Mrs.  Temple's 
suspicions,  or  to  say  a  word  calculated  to 
mjure  Ella  in  her  estimation,  so  I  once  more 
changed  the  subject,  and  soon  after,  the 
young  people  loitered  for  us  to  get  up  to  them, 
and  we  had  only  general  conversation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Although  both  Mrs.  Temple  and  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  did  all  they  could  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  and  to  enliven  our  solitude  while 
they  stayed  with  us,  I  was  so  conscious  of  a 
shadow  resting  upon  their  minds,  and  inter- 
posing between  them  and  Gertrude,  that  I 
felt  positively  relieved  when  their  visit  drew  to 
a  close ;  and  notwithstanding  the  scene  we  had 
with  Ella  immediately  after  their  departure 
(because  she  had  not  been  even  invited  to  ac- 
company them),  I  enjoyed  our  first  quiet  even- 
ing excessively,  and  made  the  most  persavering 
efforts  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  my  two  compa- 
nions. 

For  Gertrude,  now  that  exertion  was  no 
longer  necessary,  seemed  incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and 
though  she  consented  to  read  aloud  to  us  and 
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continued  the  evidently  painful  task  even 
longer  than  I  desired,  it  was  clear  to  me,  from 
her  manner  of  performing  it,  and  from 
the  frequent  and  abrupt  dropping  of  her 
voice,  that  her  thoughts  were  far  from  the 
subject,  and  that  they  were  of  the  saddest 
character. 

As  her  sister  left  the  room  to  fetch  some 
work — (I  never  allowed  Ella  to  sit  doing 
nothing) — Gertrude  suddenly  laid  down  the 
book,  and  asked  in  a  faltering,  unsteady 
tone — 

"  Has  Mrs.  Temple  told  you  anything  con- 
cerning Mr.  Melville  ?" 

"  She  only  said  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
him  since  we  left  Lissonburn — that  Mr.  Tem- 
ple had  called  once,  but  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted." 

''  Why  not  ?  was  he  ill  ?" 

"  I  believe  indisposition  was  the  excuse  for 
not  receiving  his  visitor — but  you  know  what 
an  unsociable  person  he  is,  and  how  very 
slight  an  ailment  he  would  deem  a  reason  for 
shutting  himself  up  from  society." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham  !"    exclaimed    Ger- 
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trade,  in  a  voice  that  really  startled  and  fright- 
ened me.  Then  after  burying  her  face  for  a 
few  moments  in  her  hands,  she  got  up,  and 
kissing  my  cheek,  said  quietly — "  Tell  Ella  I 
am  gone  to  bed,"  and  went  away  without  ano- 
ther word. 

But  this  was  the  last  outward  evidence  of 
her  weakness  during  the  two  months  that  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  course  of  which,  though  I 
watched  her  narrowly,  I  was  doomed  to  re- 
main in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  true 
state  of  her  heart  and  feelings.  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  she  had  passed  through  some 
struggle,  or  made  some  determination,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  outward  calmness 
and  the  studied  reserve  I  beheld.  At  all 
events,  such  was  the  case ;  and  though  I  could 
not  say  that  her  health  improved  under  this 
new  discipline,  I  do  not  think  that  it  grew 
worse ;  and  when  Ella  succeeded  in  getting 
Sidney  to  come  and  fetch  her  home,  I  began 
to  think  that  there  would  be  little  advantage 
in  keeping  our  sea- side  establishment  much 
longer. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  Gertrude 
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expressed  no  desire  to  return  to  Lissonbm-n,  I 
should  have  hngered  yet  another  week  or  two, 
had  not  an  event  occurred  which  left  me  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  HAVE  said  that  Ella  succet- ded  in  persuading 
her  husband  to  come  and  take  her  home. 
What  representations  she  made  to  him  are 
known  only  to  herself.  But  he  came  ;  and  of 
course  to  such  a  guardian  I  was  obhged  to 
resign  her. 

To  assert  that  I  grieved,  on  my  own  account, 
at  her  departure,  would  be  to  give  utterance 
to  a  positive  falsehood,  for  she  had  done  her 
best  to  provoke  and  irritate  me  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  her  stay — but  because  I 
knew  that  Charles  Willoughby  was  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  did  most  sincerely  regret 
her  returning,  and  I  scrupled  not  to  tell  Sid- 
ney that  I  thought  he  was  doing  a  very  foohsh 
thing. 

I  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds 
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or  to  the  waves.  Sidney  was  evidently  more 
in  love  than  ever,  and  my  only  hope  now,  was 
that  his  tender  affection,  so  kindly  and  warmly 
displayed — would  win  Ella  back  to  the  path 
of  duty,  and  put  Charles  Willoughby  and  all 
his  bewildering  flattery  entirely  out  of  her 
head. 

One  thing  I  had  rejoiced  sincerely  to  see, 
and  that  was  the  rapid  growth  of  Ella's  fond- 
ness for  her  beautiful  little  baby.  It  was  the 
sole  object  in  which  she  seemed  to  take  any 
interest  while  she  remained  with  us,  and  it 
was  the  first  thing  of  which  she  spoke  to  her 
husband  when  he  came,  at  her  entreaty,  to 
bring  them  home. 

Gertrude  had  observed  this  also,  and  when- 
ever she  fancied  I  was  making  myself  uneasy 
about  her  sister,  she  would  remind  me  of  it, 
and  add,  in  all  the  confidence  of  untempted 
innocence — 

"  Surely  a  mother,  who  loves  her  child, 
must  be  safe  amidst  the  most  fiery  temptations 
— and  Ella  loves  little  Geraldine  dearly  now." 

How  fervently  I  trusted  it  might  be  so ; 
how  earnest  w^re  the  prayers   I  breathed  fur 
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that  poor  young  creature,  and  how  wilHng  I 
was  to  grasp  at  the  most  slender  straw  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  hope  of  rescue. 

But  Avith  the  circumstance  to  which  I  alluded 
in  the  last  chapter,  Ella  was  only  indirectly 
connected,  her  part  in  it  consisting  simply  in 
,  her  being  the  writer  of  a  letter,  which  occa- 
sioned the  first  agitating  of  the  calm  that  had 
settled  over  us. 

This  letter  was  delivered  to  Gertrude  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  She 
read  it  to  herself,  because  I  had  somewhat  a 
lengthy  epistle  of  my  own  to  peruse ;  but  having 
completed  my  task,  I  looked  up  with  a  smile, 
and  was  going  to  say  "What  news  from  home?" 
when  the  expression  of  Gertrude's  countenance 
so  mystified  and  alarmed  me,  that  I  knocked 
down  my  chair  in  my  eagerness  to  get  round 
to  her,  and  had  just  time  to  catch  her  in  my 
arms,  as  she  fell  back  and  fainted  away. 

After  carrying  her  to  the  sofa  (for  she  was 
but  a  light  weight  now),  and  restoring  her  to 
partial  consciousness  by  the  application  of 
cold  water  and  sal  volatile,  I  left  her  to  a  few 
minutes'  quiet  repose,  while  I  sought  and  read 
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the  letter  which  had  apparently  occasioned  all 
this  mischief. 

Like  the  greater  part  of  Ella's  productions, 
it  contained  a  vast  amount  of  unmeaning  gos- 
sip concerning  persons  in  whom  both  Ger- 
trude and  myself  were  entirely  uninterested ; 
but  quite  at  the  end,  and  after  she  had  signed 
herself  "your  affectionate  sister,"  occurred 
these  startling  words — "  I  have  just  heard  that 
your  friend.  Aunt  Rachel,  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed  some  days  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Melville 
is  so  grieved  at  losing  her,  in  such  an  awfully 
sudden  manner,  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
live.  Some  say  he  has  gone  mad,  but  Sidney 
thinks  we  ought  not  to  believe  half  we  hear, 
and  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  But,  oh 
dear  !  what  a  shocking  thing  death  is,  Gertie. 
I  declare  it  makes  me  quite  miserable  to  think 
of  it." 

This,  then,  was  the  intelligence  which  had 
so  powerfully  affected  my  poor  Gertrude,  who, 
lying  there  before  me  with  palhd  cheeks  and 
half-closed  eyes,  seemed  herself  a  fitting  type 
of  that  state  w^hich  Ella's  imagination  could 
not  even  bear  to  contemplate. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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I  went  up  to  her  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
letter,  and  raismg  her  head,  that  it  might  be 
supported  against  my  shoulder,  I  said — 

"  We  will  return  to  Lissonburn  at  once,  my 
love.  You  shall  not  be  kept  in  suspense  about 
this  unhappy  matter,  which,  however,  I  have 
little  doubt  has  been  greatly  exaggerated." 

''  In  any  case  he  must  be  alone,"  she  said, 
opening  her  eyes,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
half  wild,  half  stupified  expression,  "  and  oh, 
think  what  it  is  to  be  alone  in  the  house  of 
death — to  gaze  alone  on  the  cold,  lifeless  face 
of  our  last  earthly  friend — to  know  that  neither 
lips  nor  eyes  will  ever  more  unclose  to  smile 
upon  us — to  feel  that  the  hushed  voice  will 
never  more  be  raised  to  bless  or  comfort  us — 
to  look  around  and  see  desolation,  utter  and 
complete,  written  on  every  familiar  object,  and 
to  have  the  terrible  conviction  that  this  deso- 
lation must  be  eternal,  as  long  as  life,  and 
breath,  and  the  consciousness  of  suffering  re- 
main. Oh,  Mrs.  Teversham  !  this,  you  know, 
must  be  the  least  that  he  is  at  the  present 
moment  enduring." 

"  It  is  unquestionably  a  heavy  affliction,  my 
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love,"  I  said,  in  reply  to  the  truly  mournful 
picture  she  had  drawn  ;  '*  but  the  God  who 
takes  away,  can  also  give  again.  He  who 
bruises  can  also  heal,  /will  go  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville as  soon  as  we  return  to  Lissonburn  ;  or 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  am  sure,  w^ould  go.  Perhaps 
she  has  gone  before  this  ;  but  in  any  case,  Ger- 
trude, he  shall  not  be  much  longer  alone." 

This  assurance  was  doubtless  a  consolation 
to  my  unhappy  companion  ;  but  during  all 
that  day  she  appeared  painfully  restless  and 
excited,  and,  except  while  assisting  me  in  the 
preparations  for  our  departure  on  the  morrow, 
remained  with  closed  eyes,  from  which  a  few 
tears  might  every  now  and  then  be  seen  to 
fall. 

I  do  not  believe  she  could  have  slept  at  all 
that  night,  for  the  next  morning  her  excite- 
ment had  greatly  increased,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  delayed  our  journey,  had  not  Ger- 
trude urged  me  so  piteously  to  undertake  it  at 
every  risk. 

We  had  no  carriage  or  post-horses,  no  com- 
forts or  conveniences  this  time;  nothing  but 
the   close    and    crowded    stage-coach,    which, 

E  2 
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owing  to  Gertrude's  increasing  illness,  I  was 
obliged  to  exchange  for  a  post- chaise  when  we 
were  within  about  twelve  miles  of  Lissonburn. 

She  had  not  spoken  a  dozen  words  since  we 
commenced  our  journey,  but  I  knew  from  her 
appearance  how  much  she  w^as  suffering,  and 
I  guessed  how  trying  the  presence  of  strangers, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  be.  She 
thanked  me,  and  seemed  relieved  when  we 
were  seated  alone  in  the  more  comfortable 
vehicle,  but  still  there  was  evidently  no  wish 
for  conversation,  and  advising  her  to  try  and 
sleep,  I  settled  myself  in  my  own  corner,  and 
began  arranging  my  plans  for  tlie  following 
day. 

An  hour  must  have  passed  in  this  manner, 
w^hen,  looking  from  the  window,  and  recog- 
nizing in  the  dim  twiHght  two  or  three  fami- 
liar objects,  I  leant  towards  my  companion, 
and  told  her  we  were  approaching  home. 

How  animated  she  was  in  a  moment. 
"  Then,  dear  friend,  you  must  grant  me  a 
favour — you  will,  I  am  sure  you  will.  I  can 
bear  anything  better  than  suspense,  and  oh, 
you  cannot  fancy  what  I  have  borne  during  the 
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last  two  days.  Let  us  call  at  the  valley  before 
going  home,  and  at  least  find  out  how  matters 
really  stand." 

"  You  cannot,  of  course,  see  him,  Gertrude.'' 

**  You  cannot  think  that  I  should  wish  it ; 
but  you  might  do  so,  and  then  my  mind  will 
be  at  rest." 

"  But  suppose  it  is  bad  news  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hear  ?" 

"  I  shall,  at  least,  know  the  w^orst,  and  it 
will  be  one  pang  for  all." 

I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  argue  with  her 
any  longer,  so  desiring  the  driver  to  go  round 
by  Dovedon  (which  was  not  much  out  of  the 
way),  and  to  call  at  the  w^hite  cottage,  I  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  the  agitation,  which  had 
once  more  been  kindled  in  more  than  its  forme^ 
strength. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the 
house,  and  recommending  Gertrude  to  sit  as 
far  back  in  the  carriage  as  possible,  I  told  the 
man  to  ring  the  bell,  and  waited  for  its  being 
answered  in  scarcely  less  nervous  excitement 
than  that  manifested  by  my  trembling  neigh- 
bour.     At  length  a  light  appeared  through 
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the  glass  over  the  front  door,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  stranger  of  the  gentler  sex  advanced 
slowly  dow^n  the  short  path  that  led  from  the 
house  to  the  road. 

She  looked  cross  and  indignant,  (I  suppose 
at  being  disturbed  at  such  an  hour),  but  I 
cared  little  for  this ;  I  demanded  quickly  how 
Mr.  Melville  was,  and  if  I  could  see  him  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"  He  don't  live  here,  missis,"  she  replied, 
gruffly ;  and  was  evidently  going  to  shut  the 
gate  in  our  faces,  but  begging  her  to  come 
nearer,  I  slipped  a  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand, 
and  boldly  continued  my  enquiries. 

"  He  did  live  here  a  fortnight  ago  ;  you 
must  know  what  has  become  of  him." 

(Of  course  she  knew  all  about  it  now. 
Money  is  a  wonderful  refresher  of  the  me- 
mory.) 

"  Well,  then,  missis,  he  went  away  the  day 
after  the  funeral  of  the  old  lady.  He  was 
like  one  crazy  they  said ;  Fm  only  here  to 
mind  the  house  till  it's  let.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  walk  in,  and  sit  down  a  bit  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  said,  impatiently,  know- 
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ing  that  Gertrude  must  have  heard  every 
word ;  "but  can  you  tell  me  anything  more 
about  Mr.  Melville,  or  to  what  part  of  the 
world  he  has  gone  ?'* 

"Well,  they  do  say  as  how  he's  gone  to 
'Merikay,  or  some  such  outlandish  place  ;  but 
it's  certain  he  baint  coming  back  to  England 
any  more — least  ways,  I  heerd  him  say  so 
myself." 

"Thank  you,''  I  said,  "that  will  do.  I 
need  not  detain  you  longer." 

And  "  Thank  you,"  repeated  Gertrude,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice  to  me,  as  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  when  the  chaise  drove  on,  and 
gently  reminded  her  that  she  must  henceforth 
banish  all  thoughts  of  Mr.  Melville  from  a  heart 
that  would  soon  be  claimed  by  another. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  Christmas  eve — a  season  of  general  re- 
joicing, a  time  when  the  saddest  face  would  fain 
put  on  a  sraile,when  the  weariest  heart  strives  to 
cast  down  its  load,  and  when  everything  and 
everybody  is  more  or  less  distinguished  by  an 
aspect  of  cheerful  gaiety,  as  if  the  great  event 
which  the  following  day  commemorates,  were 
really /^/^  to  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  all. 

As  if  the  whole  pulse  of  human  nature 
throbbed  to  one  impassioned  note  of  thanks- 
giving, for  the  Saviour  born  into  the  world. 

Would  that  it  were  so.  Would  that  all 
kindreds  and  tongues,  and  people,  acknow- 
ledged the  priceless  boon.  Would  that  all 
those  who  with  their  lips  do  acknowledge  it, 
could  realize  their  personal  interest  in  a  Re- 
deemer's sacrifice.      Would  that  Christmas^ 
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instead  of  being  a  season  of  worldly  mirth  and 
hilarity,  were  a  time  of  deep,  heart-felt,  silent 
joy,  such  as  that  which  inspired  the  angels* 
song  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Alas  !  we  know  that  it  is  far  otherwise — we 
know  that  the  prince  of  this  world  still  re- 
tains his  dominion,  and  that  sin  and  misery 
stalk  unblushingly  abroad,  even  on  the  anni- 
versary of  those  "  glad  tidings  "  which  form  a 
ceaseless  theme  of  wonder  and  admiration  to 
all  the  countless  hosts  around  the  throne  of 
God. 

See,  for  example,  what  was  doing  at  Lis- 
sonburn  on  this  merry  Christmas  eve. 

At  the  Rectory  we  were  certainly  a  quiet, 
sober  party  enough — Sidney  Maxwell  being 
the  only  addition  to  our  usual  circle.  He  had 
come  in  soon  after  tea,  looking,  I  thought,  ex- 
cessively fagged  and  careworn,  but  evidently 
the  bearer  of  important,  if  not  agreeable 
news. 

We  gave  him  time  to  warm  his  frozen 
fingers  by  the  crackling  fire,  and  then  as- 
sailed him  with  a  host  of  questions,  which 
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were  all,  as  it  turned  out,  quite   irrelevant  to 
the  subject  he  came  to  communicate. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  that  afternoon  re- 
ceived, through  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  presentation 
to  an  excellent  living,  in  a  county  not  very  far 
removed  from  our  own. 

"  But  this  is  dehghtful  news,  Sidney,"  ex- 
claimed his  uncle,  shaking  the  young  man 
heartily  by  the  hand.  ''  Come,  sir,  don't  wear 
such  a  long  face  about  it ;  what,  in  goodness' 
name,  could  you  desire  more?" 

"  Nothing,  indeed,"  replied  the  new  rector, 
trying  to  rouse  himself.  "  You  cannot  suppose 
that  I  am  less  than  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Lorimer  for  his  kindness,  or  that  I  am  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  such  a  position  holds 
out  to  me — but  the  fact  is,  I  feel  quite  done 
up  to-night,  and  I  believe  if  the  throne  of 
England  were  offered  to  me  just  now,  I 
should  scarcely  have  the  grace  to  say  thank 
you." 

'*  Why,  what  ails  the  boy  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  putting  down  her  stocking,  and 
looking  her  nephew  gravely  ni  the  face. 
"  Have    you    and    Ella    been   quarrelling,  or 
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have  the  Christmas  bills  begun  to  make  their 
appearance  ?'" 

"  Neither,"  he  replied,  with  an  attempt  a[ 
cheerfulness  ;  "  but  the  boys  only  went  home 
yesterday,  and  I  have  been  more  than  usually 
fagged  over  the  teaching  business,  lately." 

"  But  this  is  ended  now,  Sidney,"  resumed 
his  aunt,  "  and  henceforth  you  and  your  wife 
may  tread  upon  roses.  By-the-bye,  nobody 
has  asked  what  Ella  thinks  about  it." 

"  I  have  been  eagerly  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,"  observed  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who,  however,  had  been  half  asleep  since 
her  son-in-law's  arrival,  and  only  awoke  up 
thoroughly  at  the  mention  of  her  daughter's 
name. 

'*  Why,  I  have  not  told  her  yet,"  answereil 
Sidney,  "for  I  thought  it  would  be  a  plea- 
sant surprise  for  Christmas  day.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  to  Ella  lately,  but  she's 
always  trying  to  get  by  herself,  and  several 
times  I've  found  her  in  tears.  She  doesn't 
look  well,  either;  and  I'm  sure,  if  it  were 
simply  on  her  account,  I  should  rejoice  un- 
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feignedly  at  this  happy  change  in  our  pros- 
pects/* 

"  Dear  child/'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with 
as  much  anxiety  as  her  still  drowsy  state 
would  permit,  "  I  have  no  doubt  the  baby 
tires  her,  but,  as  you  say,  it  will  all  be  right 
with  both  of  you  now." 

It  was  at  length  my  turn  to  put  a  question, 
and  I  asked  Sidney  whether  he  should  not  be 
able  to  stay  at  Lissonburn  until  after  Ger- 
trude's wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
the  latter  end  of  January. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  turning  for  a  moment, 
as  I  fancied,  to  admire  the  serene,  untroubled 
countenance  of  the  fair  bride  elect.  "  I  shall 
not  be  wanted  for  the  next  three  months, 
so  that  will  give  ample  time  for  all  my  arrange- 
ments." 

"  Well,  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  you 
and  your  wife,  of  course,"  observed  the  rector  ; 
"and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  discuss  the 
matter  more  fully.  Let  you  and  I  have  a 
quiet  game  at  chess  now,  Sidney,  and  leave 
the  ladies  to  their  gossip  about  the  wedding 
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finery,  and  to  settle  among  themselves  how 
your  new  rectory  is  to  be  furnished." 

In  the  meantime  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent nature  was  taking  place  at  Laurel  cot- 
tage. 

Ella  sat  alone,  after  her  husband's  depar- 
ture, in  their  little  cosy  drawing  room.  A 
cheerful  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  bright  holly 
adorned  the  walls,  the  baby  slept  tranquilly  in 
its  elegant  little  crib  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
everything  seemed  to  denote  that  in  this  house 
Christmas  was  to  be  spent  in  a  merry,  com- 
fortable, and  substantial  way. 

If  the  j\Iaxwells  were  poor  in  reality,  there 
was  certainly  small  appearance  of  it  in  their 
dwelling,  neither  did  the  gloom  which  at  pre- 
sent overshadowed  Ella's  brow,  seem  of  that 
nature  which  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  poverty 
inspire. 

She  would  rather  have  given  one  the  idea 
of  a  person  whose  conscience  was  burdened, 
and  who  was  seeking  vainly,  in  the  trifling  oc- 
cupations she  was  accustomed  to  pursue,  to 
have  the  weight  removed. 
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It  is  a  sad  thing,  though  doubtless  a  pro- 
fitable one,  to  be  alone  with  a  guilty  con- 
science. There  is  no  getting  away  or  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  its  faithful  whispers  then.  With 
friends  around  us,  and  cheerful  faces  smiling 
upon  us,  we  may  lose  for  a  brief  period  the 
remembrance  of  what  we  have  done  amiss  ; 
but  in  solitude,  the  grim  spectre  of  our  guilt 
comes  and  sits  beside  us,  and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  look  upon  its  unholy  visage. 

Ella  had,  clearly,  no  taste  for  such  a  com- 
panion. She  fretted  and  chafed  under  its 
unwelcome  denunciations,  and  after  trying,  by 
turns,  every  means  of  diverting  her  thoughts 
that  was  at  hand,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  side  of  her  slumbering  infant,  and  con- 
templating its  soft  and  tiny  features,  appeared 
at  length  to  have  found  some  temporary  relief. 

As  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck 
eight,  a  gentle  double  knock  broke  the  omin- 
ous stillness  that  reigned  throughout  the  house, 
and  springing  up  with  a  rich  flush  over  her 
cheek  and  brow,  Ella  remained  in  the  attitude 
of  one  who  listens  intently. 

Perhaps  she  thought  it  was  her  husband, 
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and  rejoiced  that  her  sohtude  should  be  so 
agreeably  interrupted. 

But  it  was  not  her  husband,  neither  can  it 
with  truth  be  said,  that  her  face  expressed 
any  vivid  disappointment  when  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  announced. 

"  You  are  late  to-night,  I  had  entirely  given 
you  up.  How  disagreeable  it  is  of  you  to  be 
so  dreadfully  unpunctual.  I  had  a  very  great 
mind  to  have  gone  to  bed  and  not  seen  you  at 
all." 

Such  was  Ella's  greeting,  a  mere  nothingj 
as  far  as  the  words  themselves  were  concerned, 
but  sufficient  to  show  the  reader  the  terms  on 
which  these  unhappy  young  people  stood  to- 
gether. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  scene  that  followed. 
You  can  have  no  fancy  for  such  sad  pictures 
of  human  frailty.  It  will  be  enough  to  tell 
that  Charles  Willoughby  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  last  virtuous  scruples  from  the 
mind  of  his  weak  and  infatuated  companion, 
and  that  Ella,  on  the  condition  of  not  being 
separated  from  her  baby,  consented  to  leave 
her  home  for  ever  on  the   following  day,  and 
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to  share  with  her  unprincipled  seducer  the 
pleasures,  as  he  called  them,  of  a  life  of  free- 
dom and  luxury,  in  those  lands  where  morality 
wears  a  less  rigid  aspect  than  in  our  own. 

What  a  work  was  this  for  the  holy  Christ- 
mas eve ! 

And  all  the  while  the  innocent  baby,  the 
little  one  whose  whole  future  destiny  must  be 
affected  by  her  mother's  sin,  slept  calmly  and 
peaceably  at  that  frail  mother's  side. 

Was  it  not  wonderful  that  Satan  could  tri- 
umph in  the  presence  of  such  a  witness  ?  Did 
it  not  seem  most  horrible  and  unnatural,  that 
with  such  a  tender  link  to  bind  her  to  love 
and  duty,  this  naturally  pure-minded  woman 
could  be  led  astray  ? 

But  Satan  has  a  thousand  veils  wherewith 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  he  seeks  to  win. 
The  strong  man  armed  is  never  off  his  guard, 
and  if  we  but  venture  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  his  dominion,  it  is  enough.  The  fly  is  in 
the  spider's  grasp,  and  vain  are  all  its  struggles 
then. 

It  was  a  sad  and  striking  scene,  when  the 
tempter  had   taken   his    departure,    and   the 
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tempted  was  left  again  alone  with  the  burden 
of  her  guilty  thoughts,  and  of  all  those  op- 
pressive memories  which  loould  arise  to  mock 
and  torture  her  in  this  bitter  and  terrible  hour. 
Memories  of  days  long  past — days  of  inno- 
cence and  hope.  Memories  of  her  husband's 
patient  love,  and  of  the  early  hours  of  her  mar- 
ried life.  Memories  of  those  devoted  ones, 
mother,  sister,  friends,  whose  happiness  she 
was  about  to  destroy  for  ever,  and  whose 
mournful  curses  she  could  almost  fancy  were 
rinorin":  now  in  her  ears. 

And  as  she  paced,  with  her  small  hands 
clenched  tightly  together,  the  gaily  decorated 
room,  did  not  her  imagination  picture  the 
desolation  of  him  who  on  the  morrow  would 
sit  alone  where  now  she  sat — would  call  in  vain 
for  the  wife  and  child  he  loved  so  fondly — 
would  turn,  with  a  sick  loathing,  from  those 
memorials  of  the  festive  season  which  wit- 
nessed but  could  not  sympathize^with  his  des- 
pair— would  look  into  the  world,  and  desire 
its  mountains  to  fall  on  him  and  hide  his 
shame  —  would  look  into  his  crushed  and 
broken  heart,  and  ask  to  die  ! 
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Oh,  surely  Ella's  vision  was  too  dim  to  be- 
hold this  scene,  or  how  could  she  have  per- 
severed in  her  unholy  design  ? 

It  was  late  when  Sidney  returned  home  that 
night,  and  although  Ella  often  sat  up  for  him, 
it  excited  no  surprise  in  his  mind  that  she  had 
not  done  so  now. 

He  was  not  inclined  for  sleep  himself,  but  he 
went  up  stairs,  and  standing  beside  the  cot  of 
his  little  Geraldine,  indulged  in  more  pleasing 
dreams  of  the  future  than  he  had,  for  many  a 
day,  been  able  to  conjure  up.  Their  heavy 
debts  could  now  be  paid  off,  Ella's  comforts 
and  amusements  could  be  increased.  (Poor 
Sidney  !  he  had  arrived  at  the  belief  that  the 
affection  of  his  capricious  wife  was  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  means  of  enjoyment  it  was  in 
his  power  to  procure  her.)  Their  precious  child 
would  not  be  debarred  from  an  education  be- 
fitting her  birth,  and — and — (yes,  Sidney,  do  not 
fear  to  let  your  thoughts  speak) — and  above  all, 
they  should  be  far  away  from  Charles  Wil- 
loughby. 

These  reflections  cheered  and  strengthened 
the  fainting  heart  of  the  young  husband  whose 
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cares  were  told  to  none,  and  as  he  stood  there 
believmg  himself  unobserved  (for  Ella's  eyes 
were  closed  when  he  went  to  look  at  her),  his 
countenance  assumed  a  more  animated  aspect, 
and  his  whole  manner  indicated  that  the  long- 
hidden  sun  was  once  more  rising  and  shining 
over  his  soul. 

But  the  wife  was  not  asleep,  and  she  laid  up, 
in  that  hour,  one  more  bitter  memory  to  dis- 
tract and  torture  her  in  the  coming  days. 
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CHAPTER    YII. 

"  A  MERRY  and  a  happy  Christmas  to  you,  my 
love  !"  I  said  cheerfully,  bending  over  Gertrude 
as  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes  on  the  following 
morning.  "  It  is  a  splendid  day,  and  I  really 
cannot  let  you  remain  in  bed  a  moment  longer." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Peversham!**  she  replied,  starting 
quickly  up,  and  looking  as  pale  and  scared  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  "I  am  so  thankful  to 
be  awake  once  more.  I  have  had  such  fright- 
ful, frightful  dreams  ;  the  very  remembrance  of 
them  makes  me  tremble  even  now." 

"  What  have  you  dreamt,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  all  too  vague 
and  horrible  for  repetition,  but  after  passing  the 
night  amid  such  scenes,  the  idea  of  a  merry 
Christmas  seems  preposterous  and  unnatural.'* 

"  Nonsense,  Gertrude !  you  must  not   give 
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way  to  such  foolish  nervousness.  Look  at  that 
bright  sunshine.  Ought  not  a  single  ray  of 
it  to  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  gloomiest  fancies 
in  the  world  ?" 

"Yes,  it  ought,  indeed,"  she  said;  "but  if 
you  knew  my  dreams,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  its  inability  to  do  so.'* 

To  my  astonishment,  for  I  had  never  found 
Gertrude  in  the  least  superstitious,  she  re- 
mained exceedingly  depressed  all  the  time  we 
were  in  our  own  room  together,  and  at  breakfast, 
when  Mr.  Maxwell's  cheerful  voice  called  on 
us  all  to  put  on  Christmas  faces,  the  youngest 
of  our  party  answered  only  by  a  moiu-nful 
smile,  and  was  compelled  to  endure  the  charge 
of  being  unhappy  at  the  absence  of  her  lover. 

For  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  in  town  on  busi- 
ness for  the  last  fortnight,  and  was  not  expected 
home  till  about  a  week  before  the  wedding. 

We  all  went  to  church,  except  Mrs.  Came- 
ron, whose  parting  words  contained  an  injunc- 
tion to  bring  Ella  straight  to  the  Rectory  after 
service — even  if  Sidney  could  not  come  so 
soon. 

But  Ella  was  not  at  church,  and  on  enquiring 
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tlie  reason  of  Sidney,  as  he  followed  iis  down 
the  aisle,  he  said  he  supposed  she  was  not  well, 
as  while  he  was  at  breakfast  she  had  sent  him 
w^ord  that  she  should  not  go  to  church,  and 
that  she  begged  he  would  not  disturb  her. 

"  Oh  it's  only  a  fit  of  idleness,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  "  but  make  haste  home  and 
fetch  her,  Sidney.  You  know  we  dine  at  two, 
and  your  uncle  won't  be  pleased  if  the  turkey 
is  over-done." 

Sidney  said  he  would,  and  we  parted  at  the 
church  door. 

^  y^  y^  ^ 

"  Now  this  is  really  too  bad.  I  never  could 
feel  any  respect  for  people  who  kept  a  Christmas 
dinner  waiting.  If  my  lady  Ella  is  taking  all 
this  time  to  dress  herself,  she  deserves  to  be 
whipt.  Who'll  want  to  be  admiring  her,  to- 
day, I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  the  hands  of 
the  clock  pointed  faithfully  to  a  quarter  past 
two,  and  the  cook  had  twice  been  in  to  know 
if  she  might  serve  the  dinner. 

"  We'll  give  them  a  few  minutes  more,"  said 
the    indulgent    aunt,  noticing    probably  that 
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Mrs.  Cameron  was  looking  displeased  at  the 
way  in  which  her  darling  was  spoken  of. 

When  ten  minutes  more  had  expired,  Ger- 
trude, who  had  been  remarkably  silent  all  the 
time,  suggested  anxiously  that  something  might 
be  the  matter,  and  proposed  that,  while  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  she  should  run  over  to  the 
cottage  and  see. 

"  Not  you,  my  love,"  I  said,  observing  that 
she  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  depression  of 
the  morning,  and  thinking  that  if  anything 
should  be  the  matter,  she  was  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  hear  it  suddenly.  "  I  believe  I 
am  the  best  walker  amongst  you  all.  /  will 
go  to  the  cottage." 

"Without  your  dinner?"  cried  the  Rector 
indignantly.  "  Absurd  !  let  them  get  theirs 
as  they  can,  when  they  choose  to  come.  De- 
pend upon  it,  there's  nothing  more  serious  the 
matter  than  the  putting  on  of  a  new  dress,  which 
perhaps  is  too  tight,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

I  should  probably  have  yielded  in  the  eiicl' 
to  the  Rector's  arguments — for  I  really  sav\' 
no  cause  for  anxiety  myself — had  not  Gertrude's 
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evident  uneasiness  decided  me  on  carrying  my 
first  proposal  into  execution. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  particularly 
bright  and  cheerful  day — cold  and  frosty,  but 
only  in  that  degree  vi^iich  braces  the  nerves 
and  imparts  to  the  whole  frame  a  fresh  and 
agreeable  sensation.  I  walked  quickly,  and  my 
thoughts  were  rather  of  a  pleasant  character. 
Gertrude  had  recovered  in  a  great  measure 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  Ella,  who  occasioned 
me  quite  as  much  anxiety,  though  in  a  different 
way,  was  about  to  be  removed  from  tempta- 
tion, and  placed  in  a  sphere  where  new  duties 
would,  I  trusted,  be  made  effectual  in  banish- 
ing old  intimacies  and  old  follies  from  her 
heart. 

I  was  trying  to  picture  what  we  should  all 
be  doing  on  the  next  Christmas  day,  when  I 
found  myself  suddenly  at  the  door  of  Laurel 
cottage,  and  heard  the  village  clocks  strike  the 
hour  of  three. 

"They  must  certainly  be  all  asleep,"  I  had 
just  said  to  myself  (having  knocked  twice  with- 
ont  receiving  any  answer),  when  Henri,  with  a 
face  expressive  of  violent  agitation,  replied  to 
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my  summons,  and  made  a  mute  sign  for  me  to 
come  in/' 

"  Surely  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  I  said 
softly,  for  his  gestures  seemed  to  imply  that 
silence  was  necessary. 

''This  way,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  he  an- 
swered, in  the  same  subdued  and  excited  voice, 
— "in  master's  study,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Tell  me  quickly,  Henri,  I  beseech  you," 
were  my  first  eager  words,  as  he  closed  the 
door  upon  us.  "Is  your  mistress  ill, or  dead, 
or  what?" 

" My  mistress  has  run  away!"  he  replied, 
"and  master,  poor  master's  like  one  out  of 
his  mind  !" 

"  Hun  mcay —  .^" 

My  very  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth. 

"  Yes  indeed,  ma'am,"  he  resumed,  offer- 
ing me  a  chair,  and  seeming  really  to  feel  for 
my  distress.  "  She  went  out  with  the  cook  and 
baby  while  master  was  at  church,  but  nurse, 
who  suspected  something,  because  she  wasn't 
taken,  as  usual,  followed  them  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  saw  them  all  get  into  a  carriage  and 

VOL.  III.  r 
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four,  and  drive  off  as  quick  as  lightning.  There 
was  nobody  she  could  even  tell  of  it,  till  she 
got  home,  and  then  master  had  not  come  back 
from  church." 

"And  when  he  did  come  back — ?" 

"  Oh  then  we  thought  it  right  to  tell  him, 
though  of  course  there  was  no  means  of  going 
after  missis,  and  not  one  of  us  have  dared  to 
venture  near  him  since." 

''  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  parlour,  but  the  door's  locked.  His 
groans  and  cries  were  terrible  to  hear  at  first, 
but  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  he's  been  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb." 

•'  The  door  must  be  forced,  if  he  will  not 
open  it  at  once.  I  will  go  and  try  what  I  can 
do  with  him  myself." 

For  the  moment  my  courage  seemed  super- 
natural. 

I  knocked  softly,  but  received  no  answer ; 
again  and  again,  and  still  the  beating  of  my 
own  heart  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
terrible  stillness  that  reigned  throughout  the 
house. 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 
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"  Break  open  the  door  immediately,"  I  said  to 
Henri,  who  stood  beside  me  in  the  passage, 
"  never  mind  how  it  is  done,  so  that  it  is  done 
quickly." 

He  obeyed,  and  then,  at  my  command,  re- 
tired, leaving  me  to  go  in  alone. 

I  entered,  and  found  the  forsaken  husband 
stretched  senseless  across  the  empty  cradle  of 
his  child. 


F   2 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

As  we  raised  the  unhappy  man,  and  conveyed 
him,  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  the  sofa, 
I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself,  or  rather 
trying  to  picture,  what  must  have  been  the 
extent  of  his  mental  anguish  ere  those  strong 
physical  powers  gave  way,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  condition  more  helpless  than  that  of  the 
child  so  recently  a  smiling  occupant  of  tne 
vacant  cradle,  which  had  probably  been  the 
first  and  last  object  to  attract  the  maddened 
father's  eyes. 

It  was  long,  very  long,  before  we  succeeded 
in  recalling  a  single  gleam  of  consciousness, 
and  even  when  this  was  effected,  the  utter 
wildness  and  distress  exhibited  in  Sidney's 
countenance,  made  me  deem  it  advisable  to 
summon  medical  aid  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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Leaving  him  therefore  under  the  charge  of  the 
village  surgeon  and  the  faithful  Henri,  I 
hastened  home  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment and  alarm  such  as  I  may  truly  say  I  had 
never  till  then  experienced. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  the  scene  that 
took  place  on  my  arrival  ?  Will  any  words  of 
mine  do  justice  to  it  ?  And  yet  I  have  it  all 
very  vividly  before  me  as  I  am  writing  now. 
I  hear  the  mother's  wild,  hysterical  cries,  I  see 
the  sister's  dumb  despair,  I  have  a  distinct  re- 
membrance of  Mr.  Maxwell's  wrathful  indig- 
nation, and  of  his  wife's  intense  compassion 
for  everybody,  and  desire  to  assist  and  comfort 
all. 

"  Your  part  will  be  to  go  to  Sidney  and  to 
remain  with  him  for  the  present,"  I  said ;  and 
coinciding  entirely  in  this  opinion,  Mrs.  Max- 
well hurried  on  her  walking  apparel,  and  set 
forth  without  delay — her  husband  promising 
to  join  her,  when  released  from  his  duty  at  the 
Rectory. 

This  duty  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  ad- 
minister some  little  consolation  to  the  poor 
distracted  mother  of  the  lost  and  guilty  being, 
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who  had  so  wantonly  brought  despair  and 
misery  to  all  who  loved  her  best.  But,  alas  ! 
what  consolation  could  Mrs.  Cameron  receive  ? 
Would  not  conscience  awake  in  this  bitter  hour, 
and  babble  forth  many  a  tale  of  uncorrected 
faults,  of  sins  glossed  over  and  excused,  of  evil 
habits  permitted  and  indulged,  of  the  whole  mis- 
taken training  of  that  hapless  girl,  who  had  at 
length  sealed  her  fate  by  a  step  which  not  all  the 
tears  of  a  life- time  could  have  any  power  to 
retrieve. 

It  must  have  been  so.  Every  agonized  cry 
that  sounded  in  my  ears  seemed  pregnant  with 
self-reproach  and  condemnation,  mingled  with 
a  mother's  yearning,  passionate  desire  to  show 
pity  upon  the  child  who  had  shown  no  pity 
to  herself. 

"  Take  me  to  her  !  I  must  and  will  discover 
her  retreat !  she  shall  not  be  alone  in  her  sorrow 
and  degradation.  The  finger  of  scorn  shall  not 
wither  my  beautiful,  mybeloved,  my  precious  one 
— and  her  mother  be  far  away.  Oh  Ella,  Ella! 
come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  yourmother,who 
will  never,  never  forsake  or  look  coldly  upon  you, 
who  will  love  you  all  the  more  for  others'^  cold- 
ness, who  will  hide  you  in  her  bosom  from  the 
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whole  world's  contempt. — Oh,  my  child,  my 
child,  come  back !" 

Thus  it  was  she  went  on,  not  for  one  hour 
or  two,  but  unceasingly,  untiringly,  during  all 
the  remainder  of  that  long,  long,  miserable  day. 
There  was  no  getting  her  to  rest — the  strain- 
ing eyes  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  clost- 
again,  the  clenched  hands  as  if  they  would 
never  more  relax,  the  whitened  lips  as  if  death 
itself  had  dried  them. 

Mr.  Maxwell  might  talk,  and  talk  he  did,  of 
the  duty  of  resignation  and  self-control,  of  all 
she  owed  the  child  who  still  remained  to  her, 
of  the  necessity,  for  her  own  life's  sake,  of 
checking  this  overwhelming  grief  —  but  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  standing  beside  his  wife 
and  assisting  her  in  her  gentle  ministerings  to 
the  equally  afflicted  but  less  outwardly  com- 
plaining husband. 

There  are  some  minds  utterly  incapable  of 
receiving  consolation  in  the  first  moments  of 
sudden  and  violent  grief.  There  are  some 
griefs  which  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
crush  every  mind  on  which  they  fall ;  and  in 
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either  of  these  cases  I  think  it  is  better  and 
wiser  to  leave  the  sufferers  for  awhile  in  the 
hands  of  a  chastening  though  ever- merciful 
God. 

I  do  not  mean  literally  that  they  should  be 
left  alone  in  their  anguish,  but  I  mean  that  all 
the  commonly  adopted  methods  of  offering 
consolation  will  be  to  them  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless. 

Is  nothing  then  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to 
stand  by,  and  gaze  idly  at  a  fellow-creature 
writhing  in  all  the  agony  of  a  vast,  unfathom- 
able sorrow  ?  Are  our  hearts  to  be  hardened, 
our  lips  sealed,  our  human  sympathies  crushed 
and  trampled  on,  because  the  expression  of 
them  may  be  of  no  immediate  avail  ? 

Nay,  there  is  something  to  be  done.  We 
can  pray  for  the  sufferer.  And  if  we  are 
amongst  the  number  of  those  to  whom  prayer 
is  habitual,  to  whom  prayer  is  sweet,  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  our  supplications  will 
be  heard  and  answered. 

Gertrude  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
this  ;  she  seemed  convinced  of  the  utter  in- 
efficiency   of   every   human   effort    to  remove 
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one  stone  from  the  vast  mountain  of  sorrow 
that  had  fallen  on  her  mother — and  she  sat 
like  a  mute  image  of  patient,  enduring  sadness 
by  that  unhappy  mother's  side. 

Towards  night  I  persuaded  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
leave  us.  I  was  anxious  concerning  Sidney, 
and  I  thought  it  advisable  that  the  doctor 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  as  I  feared,  if 
artificial  sleep  could  not  be  produced,  her 
feeble  powers  would  give  way  before  the  morn- 
ing. 

We  had  not  been  alone — Gertrude,  her 
mother  and  myself, — more  than  half  an  hour 
when  a  servant  timidly  locked  in,  and  beckoned 
for  me  to  come  down  stairs  with  her. 

"  A  young  lady,  ma'am,  wants  to  see  you 
immediately.  She  has  a  thick  veil  on,  and 
speaks  as  if  in  great  trouble — but  I  think  it 
is  Miss  Willoughby." 

Miss  Willoughby — And  at  such  a  time  !  She 
was  pacing  the  room  when  I  went  in — her  face 
flushed  as  if  with  burning  fever,  her  eyes  heavy 
with  weeping,  and  her  whole  manner  but  too 
suggestive  of  a  suspicion,  at  least,  of  the  ca- 
lamity that  had  fallen  upon  us. 

F  3 
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''  Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham — then  it  is  true — " 
These  were  her  first  words  as  she  rushed  up 
to  me,  seized  my  hands  and  gazed  searchingly 
and  fearfully  into  the  face  that  I   doubt  not 
eonfirmed  the  very  worst  of  her  apprehensions. 
"  Geraldine,"  I  said,    "  you  must  be  calm 
and  quiet  here.     You  have  come  indeed  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  there  may  be  some 
who  would  not  care  to  see  even  your  face — 
innocent  as  you  are — to-night." 
''Is  Sidney  here?" 
''No—I  was  not  thinking  of  Sidney  then. 

It  was  the  mother " 

''  Ah,  the  poor,  poor  mother  !"  she  cried, 
bursting  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping— 
''  surely  our  whole  family  will  be  cursed  from 
this  hour." 

"  Nay,  Geraldine,  each  soul  will  bear  its  own 
sin,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  We  must 
not  confound  the  judgments  of  a  righteous  God 
with  those  evils  which  our  crimes  entail  on 
ourselves  and  others." 

'*  I  have  laboured  night  and  day — I  have 
done  all  that  human  power  could  do  to  prevent 
this." 
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"  I  believe  you,  Geraldine — but  the  strong 
man  armed  had  secured  his  victims  too  firnilv 
for  you  or  for  any  of  us  to  have  a  chance  ot 
rescuing  them.  Yet  there  is  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing coming.  It  is  to  support  them  under  this, 
that  we  have  now  to  labour  and  to  pray." 

"  You  must  promise  to  let  me  hear  how  all 
goes  on.  Mamma  has  never  opened  her  lips 
since  she  heard  of  it.  My  father  is  storming 
like  a  madman,  our  visitors  are  all  taking  flight, 
and  in  the  confusion,  I  have  stolen  away  to 
come  to  you.  I  feared  everything.  I  knew 
how  Sidney  doted  on  his  wife — Mrs.  Fever- 
sham,  have  you  seen  him — will  you  tell  me  the 
truth?" 

I  related  to  Geraldine,  with  as  much  soften- 
ing as  I  could,  what  I  had  witnessed  at  the 
cottage  ;  and  when  she  had  heard  this,  and 
repeated  her  entreaties  that  I  would  keep  her 
in  ignorance  of  nothing  that  occurred,  she 
thanked  me,  took  at  my  request  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water,  and  declining  my  off'er  of 
accompanying  her  to  the  carriage,  hurried  away 
mth  an  excitement  of  manner  which — interest- 
ed as  I  was  in  this  warm-hearted  and  amiable 
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girl — gave  me  a  new  subject  for  alarm  and 
anxiety. 

1  found  Mrs.  Cameron  precisely  in  the  same 
state  as  when  I  had  left  her — and  Gertrude, 
fairly  exhausted  at  length  from  the  intensity 
of  her  own  sufferings  and  the  untiring  watch 
she  had  kept  during  the  whole  afternoon,  sob- 
bing hysterically  in  her  mother's  arms. 

But  the  surgeon  soon  after  arriving,  we 
managed  to  separate  them,  and  insisting  on 
Gertrude's  going  to  lie  down,  even  if  she  could 
not  sleep,  I  remained  myself  with  Mrs.  Came- 
ron to  administer  the  medicines  prescribed, 
and  to  listen  to  the  almost  incoherent  ravings 
of  her  poor,  bleeding,  broken  heart,  until 
nature  could  endure  no  more,  and  temporary 
oblivion  was  sent  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  her 
rescue. 

Ah,  what  a  Christmas-day  that  w^as ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  scene  to  which  I  must  now  take  you  is  a 
small,  luxuriously-furnished  room,  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  localities  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Naples. 

It  was  the  very  beginning  of  spring — an 
ItaUan  spring — warm,  bright,  soft  and  full  of 
beauty.  The  gay  streets  rang  with  the  musi- 
cal cries  of  the  pretty  flower  girls,  the  sound  of 
lute  and  guitar  came  from  twenty  fairy -looking 
gondolas  that  were  floating  about  the  silvery 
bay,  and  the  blue  heavens  above  poured  down 
at  intervals  a  gushing  stream  of  enchanting 
melody  from  the  free  and  happy  birds  who 
were  rejoicing  thus  triumpliantly  in  the  return 
of  spring. 

The  room  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  filled 
with  the  richest  and  rarest  flowers — the  win- 
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dows  were  opened  wide  to  admit  the  balmy 
air,  an  infant's  cradle,  containing  a  lovely,  crow- 
ing seraph  of  about  six  months  old,  stood  half 
concealed  amidst  the  light  and  flowing  cur- 
tains ;  and  beside  the  cradle,  lay  a  splendid 
dog  of  the  St.  Bernard's  breed,  sleeping  indo- 
lently in  the  warm  sunshine. 

But  there  was  yet  another,  and  a  more  strik- 
ing occupant  of  the  chamber  I  have  described. 

This  was  a  young,  almost  childish-looking 
creature,  with  a  face  that  would  have  been  rarely 
beautiful,  but  for  its  apparently  habitual  expres- 
sion of  deep  and  touching  sadness.  Nay,  it  was 
something  more,  something  worse  than  sadness, 
for  sadness  is  quiet  and  resigned,  and  this  coun- 
tenance betrayed  that  restless,  eager,  impatient 
woe,  which  so  soon  wears  out  both  the  body  and 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
human  friendship  or  human  sympathy  to  do. 

At  present,  however,  there  seemed  no  like- 
lihood that  either  friendship  or  sympathy  would 
be  oflPered.  The  youthful  lady  was  alone  in 
her  sorrow,  whatever  that  sorrow  might  be. 
She  had  books  it  is  true,  but  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  read  them ;  she  had  music,  but  she 
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made  no  attempt  to  wake  its  soothing  tones ; 
she  had  work  of  various  sorts,  but  it  all  lay- 
scattered  and  untouched  on  tlie  rich  chairs  and 
ottomans  around  her. 

She  herself  was  curled  up  on  a  low  couch 
between  the  two  windows,  her  fair  head  pressed 
against  a  heap  of  cushions,  her  hands  locked, 
but  unquiet  in  their  movements,  her  golden 
curls  pushed  back  in  the  most  careless  dis- 
order, and  everything  about  her  indicative  of 
real,  intense,  and  very  pecuhar  suffering. 

She  had  lain  thus  for  about  an  hour,  when 
suddenly  she  lifted  her  face,  all  stained  and 
disfigured  with  tears,  and  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening to  the  gentle  crowing  of  the  patient 
baby  just  beneath  her. 

''  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !"  she  said,  "  how  I  wish 
it  would  not  appear  so  happy.     Ah,  you  poor 

•    innocent  little  thing  !    if  you  only  knew '■ 

Then  she  sighed  and  fell  to  weeping  again, 
and  the  dog,  awakened  by  her  voice,  rose  from 
his  recumbent  posture,  and  came  and  licked 
his  young  mistress's  white  and  delicate  hand. 

"  Ah,  Carlos,  dear  old  Carlos,  you  are  faith- 
ful still.     You  can  pity  and  love  me,  in  spite 
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of  all.  I  wish  you  could  understand  me,  Car- 
los, that  I  might  have  some  one  to  talk  to,  and 
tell  about  my  great,  great  troubles,  and  my 
aching  heart,  and  all  those  dreadful  fears  that 
haunt  me  day  and  night.  But  I  suppose  I 
shall  die  soon,  Carlos,  and  then  everything 
will  be  forgotten,  and  my  pretty  babe  will  go 
to  its  home  again,  and  you  will  go  to  a  new 
country,  old  friend — There,  there,  lie  down 
beside  me  if  you  will,  I  cannot  play  with  you 
to-day,  Carlos." 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  his  part. 
He  stretched  himself  obediently  at  the  feet  of 
his  beautiful  mistress,  closed  his  bright,  intel- 
ligent eyes,  and  was  soon  relapped  in  all  the 
enjoyment  of  profound  and  undisturbed  slum- 
ber. 

Half  an  hoiu*  after  this,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  with  a  foreign  face  and  dress,  came 
in,  and  asked  if  the  baby  might  have  its  walk. 
The  mother  assented  languidly,  and  the  nurse 
hoping  "madame"  was  a  little  better,  took  up 
the  child,  kissed  its  fair,  blooming  cheek  with 
apparent  fondness,  enquired  if  her  lady  wanted 
anything,  and  finally  left  the  room. 
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She  had  been  gone  perhaps  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, when  the  door  again  opened — less  softly 
though  this  time — and  a  young  man  entered 
hurriedly,  and  threw  himself  on  a  vacant 
couch. 

As  the  lady  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  presence,  it  can  perhaps  be  scarcely  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  have  omitted  asking 
her  any  questions  concerning  herself.  But 
when  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
room,  he  suddenly  ceased  the  animated  whist- 
ling he  had  kept  up  since  his  arrival,  and  said 
carelessly — 

''  By  the  bye,  I  have  taken  a  small  house 
more  in  the  country  for  you,  Ella.  My  people, 
it  seems,  are  all  coming  here  in  a  week  or  two.'' 

She  was  awake  and  eagerly  interested  in  a 
moment.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  have  you  had 
letters  then  ?  what  have  you  heard  ?  Tell  me 
everything,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  I  have 
endured  this  anguish  of  suspense  long  enough. 
It  is  killing  me  by  inches.  I  must,  and  will 
hear  all." 

And  he  was  as  calm  and  unconcerned  while 
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this  excitement  was  going  on,  as  the  dumb 
animal  who  still  slept  at  Ella's  feet. 

"  1  have  had  a  letter  from  Geraldine/'  he 
said, — "  a  fine  lecture,  as  you  may  suppose. 
It  came  to  me  to-day  only,  from  the  post  town 
to  which  I  had  directed  her  to  write.  I  am 
going  out  to  dinner,  and  you  shall  have  it  to 
read  when  I  am  off." 

''  This  moment !  I  must  have  it  this  mo- 
ment !  You  will  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  keep 
it  from  me.  Oh,  what  a  wretched,  wretched, 
wretched  being  1  am  !  Will  you  see  me  die 
before  your  eyes?" 

He  either  did  not  anticipate  such  a  result, 
or  he  was  indifferent  about  it,  for  coolly  rising 
up  from  the  couch,  he  announced  to  his  excited 
companion  that  he  was  going  to  dress,  and 
that,  on  his  return,  she  should  have  the  letter, 
and  read  it  while  he  was  away. 

This  loas  cruelty.  But  of  course  there  was 
no  redress.  And  though  Ella's  sobs  and  even 
shrieks,  during  the  half-hour  she  was  left  alone, 
might  have  melted  the  stoniest  heart,  they  had 
no  apparent  effect  upon  the  gay  young  man, 
who   was  dressing  for  a   fashionable  dinner- 
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party,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  his  equanimity 
ruffled  or  disturbed. 

In  other  days,  Ella  would  not  have  been 
content  with  sobs  or  shrieks,  but  a  sense  of 
moral  degradation  brings  down  the  loftiest  spi- 
rit, and  she  was  fain  to  endure  every  insult 
and  cruelty  that  might  be  heaped  upon  her 
now. 

At  length  Mr.  AVilloughby's  elaborate  toi- 
lette was  completed,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  Ella  lay,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
self-satisfaction,  (although  a  closer  observer 
than  his  unhappy  companion  might  have  de- 
tected somethimg  that  jarred  or  disquieted, 
beneath  this  serene  exterior),  he  tossed  her  the 
letter  negligently,  and  bade  her  not  make  such 
a  noise. 

As  her  trembling  fingers  proceeded  to  open 
it,  he  said  peevishly — ''  Now  do  wait  till  I'm 
gone,  there's  a  good  girl.  I  will  send  up  your 
maid  —  and  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  the 
country." 

Ella  looked  up  at  him, — wildly,  fearfully, 
and  helplessly.  She  seemed  to  be  imploring 
him,  if  there  was  anything  dreadful  to  learn, 
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not  to  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  a  hired  ser- 
vant. But  if  he  understood  the  look,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  heed  it. 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  away,"  were  his  last, 
hurried  words.  "  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
to-morrow  you  shall  go  to  the  country." 

At  length  the  wretched  Ella  was  alone,  and 
unfolding,  with  convulsive  determination,  the 
letter  Mr.  Willoughby  had  given  her,  she  be- 
gan reading  it,  like  a  person  who  feels  he  has 
some  dread  and  awful  task  which  must  be  gone 
through. 

Geraldine  had  not  spared  her  brother,  though 
he  was  her  favourite  one,  the  companion  of 
her  childhood  and  youth,  the  sharer  of  her  in- 
nocent secrets,  ere  the  heart  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness— the  confidante  of  her  graver! trou- 
bles in  later  days.  But  for  all  this,  she  had 
not  spared  him.  She  wrote  as  she  felt,  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  and  most  passionate  in- 
dignation and  disgust.  Neither  did  she,  in  any 
degree,  extenuate  the  conduct  of  his  unhappy 
companion,  but  it  was  not  under  the  infliction  of 
personal  reproaches  that  Ella's  heart  was 
trembling    and   shrinking    now.       She  knew 
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there  must  be  worse  to  come  ;  she  felt  certain 
the  blow  was  yet  to  be  struck,  and  wildly, 
fearfully,  desperately,  she  read  on  and  on. 

What  is  it  she  sees,  at  length  ?  Have  the 
pale  characters,  in  which  the  letter  is  written, 
been  changed  suddenly  into  characters  of  fire, 
or  is  there  fire,  burning  fire,  in  her  eyes,  or  in 
her  brain  ? 

"  Mrs.  Cameron  is  dead.'' 

Such  were  the  words  she  was  compelled  to 
read.  There  was  no  mistake,  no  sudden  dim- 
ness of  the  sight.  It  was  all  clear,  clear  as  the 
wide,  boundless  ocean  of  despair  that  lay 
spread  out  before  her.  Had  it  been  "  Mrs. 
Cameron  is  ill,  dying  even/'  there  would  still 
have  been  hope,  still  a  possibility  of  a  pardon 
and  a  blessing,  ere  the  loving  lips  became  mute 
for  ever.  But  from  the  words  ''  Mrs.  Came- 
ron is  dead,"  no  ray  of  light,  no  star  to  gleam 
athwart  the  utter  darkness,  could  ever  more 
arise. 

"  Is  Madame  ill?  has  she  had  any  bad  news? 
Shall  I  bring  a  cup  of  coffee  ?" 

The  French  waiting-woman  was  standing 
"beside  the  couch,  gazing  at  her  mistress's  mo- 
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tionless  form,  at  the  starting  eyes,  at  the 
white,  locked  hps,  at  the  cheeks  from  which 
every  particle  of  colour  had  flown  as  if  never 
to  return  again. 

No  answer,  no  movement,  no  sign  of  life 
beyond  that  unnatural  widening  of  the  terrified 
eyes,  and  a  faint,  convulsive  trembling  in  the 
white  and  slender  throat. 

The  woman,  who  was  probably  not  unac- 
customed to  similar  scenes,  stood  looking  on 
very  calmly  for  about  five  minutes.  Then,  as 
there  was  no  change,  she  fetched  an  essence 
bottle  from  the  table,  and  poured  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  contents  over  the  forehead 
and  hands  of  her  apparently  dying  mistress. 

The  chillness  of  this  application  produced  a 
slight  shudder,  but  it  had  no  other  effect,  as 
Ella  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

The  waiting-maid,  getting  impatient,  now 
went  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  violently.  "  We 
must  send  for  Monsieur  immediately,"  she 
said,  as  she  returned  to  the  couch,  and  speak- 
ing loud  enough  for  Ella  to  hear. 

This  broke  the  spell.  With  one  quick, 
energetic  movement  Ella  was  on  her  feet. 
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"  Send  for  him  at  your  peril !''  she  cried,  in 
a  hard,  piercing  tone.  "  Give  me  some  sal- 
volatile,  some  laudanum,  anything  to  keep  up 
my  strength  for  a  few  hours.  A  few  hours  is 
all  I  shall  require.  Now — now — quick  ! — oh, 
do — I  implore  you  be  quick,  and  obey  me  for 
the  last  time.  Put  my  things  and  baby's  to- 
gether, and  tell  nurse  to  collect  her  own.  You 
may  do  as  you  like.  I  must  go  away  at  once, 
before  Monsieur  returns.  I  will  never,  never 
see  him  again.  Fetch  a  carnage.  Tell  the 
driver  to  take  me  far  off — I  care  not  where,  so 
that  it  is  in  some  lonely  spot  where  I  may  re- 
main undiscovered  and  die  in  peace.  Peace, 
did  I  say  ?  oh,  I  am  mad !  but  quick,  quick, 
Louise  !  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  V 

Such  were  the  half-incoherent  orders  that 
Ella  gave,  after  she  had  swallowed  enough  sal- 
volatile  to  impart  temporary  strength  to  her 
nearly  sinking  frame. 

And  all  was  done  as  she  said.  There  was 
a  determination  and  an  energy  about  her,  that 
seemed  to  compel  obedience.  The  nurse,  who 
had  been  at  Naples  many  years,  had  a  relative 
living  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and 
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who,  she  thought,  would  be  glad  to  let  her 
two  little  rooms  for  a  trifling  sum  to  Madame 
Willoughby.  They  were  exceedingly  humble, 
but  clean  and  pretty,  and  if  Madame  really 
wanted  to  remain  concealed,  it  would  be  the 
very  place  for  her. 

Ella  was  quite  sure  it  would  do.  She  had 
no  questions  to  ask,  no  conditions  to  make. 
If  they  would  take  her  in,  it  was  enough. 
She  only  wanted  time  and  strength  to  write  to 
her  husband,  that  he  might  know  where  to 
find  their  child  when  she  was  gone. 

Rejecting  all  the  gay  clothes  and  the  glitter- 
ing jewels  that  had  been  so  precious  to  her  in 
her  days  of  innocence,  this  unhappy  young 
creature  suff'ered  her  attendants  to  put  up  only 
the  very  plainest  of  her  wardrobe ;  and  then, 
with  a  thick  veil  over  her  corpse-like  face,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house,  followed  by  the  nurse 
and  child,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  being 
rapidly  whirled  away  from  the  scene  of  her 
life's  extremest  anguish. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  scene  is  greatly  changed.  Above  our 
heads  is  still  the  blue,  Italian  sky,  in  our  ears 
are  still  ringing  the  soft  accents  of  the  Italian 
tongue  ;  and  in  the  fair  land  around  us  are 
still  all  the  lovely  sights  and  soothing  influ- 
ences of  the  sweet  time  of  spring.  But  yet 
what  a  change  we  see  ! 

Instead  of  an  elegant  and  luxuriously-deco- 
rated apartment,  a  fairy  bower,  such  as  we  so 
recently  visited,  it  is  now  a  small,  close,  meanly - 
furnished  room,  no  ornaments,  no  flowers,  none 
of  those  tokens  of  refinement  which  will  some- 
times please  the  senses,  even  when  the  heart 
is  bowed  with  care.  There  is  only  a  plain, 
uncurtained  bed,  a  dressing-table,  and  a  few 
chairs,  to  make  up  the  adornments  of  this 
poor  and  dreary -looking  room. 

VOL.    Ill,  G 
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Nor  is  the  prospect  without  more  cheering 
than  that  within.  The  small,  dark  casement 
is  open,  and  commands  a  view  of  a  bare,  me- 
lancholy hill,  rising  just  behind  the  house. 
There  is  not  a  single  animate  object  for  the 
tired  eve  to  rest  upon ;  the  very  grass,  which 
grows  upon  the  hill,  is  brown  and  parched,  as 
the  winter  winds  have  left  it.  Here  and  there 
a  heap  of  loose  stones  adds  desolation  to  the 
prospect,  and  all  is  as  sad,  as  cheerless,  as  de- 
pressing as  it  can  possibly  be. 

The  bed  is  placed  so  that  its  occupant  (for 
it  has  an  occupant)  can  scarcely  avoid  gazing 
continually  on  this  prospect.  She  has  gazed 
on  it  now,  hour  after  hour,  for  ten  long  days ; 
and  if,  at  far-off  intervals,  the  angel  of  sleep 
closes  for  a  few  minutes  the  aching  eyes,  it  is 
only  that  they  may  open  to  gaze  on  the  lonely 
hill  again. 

You  would  have  said  she  was  a  very  patient 
sufferer — this  poor,  solitary,  dying  woman. 
Everybody  about  her  said  she  was  as  patient 
as  a  saint,  and  so  she  had  won  upon  their  pity, 
and  they  had  consented  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  to  let  her   die   quietly  in   their  humble 
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home,  even  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  no  money,  and  that  the  only  pecuniary 
recompense  they  could  actually  count  upon, 
must  proceed  from  the  sale  of  her  clothes,  and 
a  few  trinkets  she  had  brought,  after  her  de- 
cease. 

That  this  event  was  rapidly  approaching, 
none  could  doubt.  Besides,  a  doctor,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  to  see 
her,  and  he  confirmed  the  general  impression. 
Medicine  could  do  nothing  for  her  ;  he  said  it 
was  a  case  of  broken  heart — he  had  seen  many 
such,  and  knew  every  symptom  belonging  to 
them. 

"  Poor  young  creature  !'*  exclaimed  the 
warm-hearted  Italian  woman,  who  was  acting 
the  good  Samaritan's  part  towards  her  help- 
less guest,  "  poor  young  creature  1  I  would  do 
much  to  save  her  life,  though  I  daresay  it 
w^ould  be  but  a  sad  one,  if  it  was  saved.  My 
cousin,  who  came  here  with  her,  thinks  she 
ran  away  from  her  husband,  though  at  Naples 
she  passed  as  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  living 
with  her  there." 
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"A  beautiful  face!"  said  the  old  doctor, 
thoughtfully. 

''  Ah,  you  may  well  say  that,"  continued 
the  woman,  enthusiastically.  "  Even  now  she 
is  more  like  a  picture  than  anything  else.  And 
oh,  if  you  had  seen  her  the  night  she  arrived, 
with  her  face  all  flushed,  and  a  wild  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  the  little  baby  sleeping  like  an 
angel  in  her  arms  !  I'm  sure  I  could  not  have 
refused  to  take  them  in,  if  I'd  had  but  a  crust 
of  bread  to  share  with  them." 

"  It  was  kind  of  you ;  but  has  your  cousin 
Jeft  her  now?" 

"  Yes,  she  could  not,  you  see,  very  well 
afford  to  give  up  her  time  and  services  for  no- 
thing ;  but  it  does  not  signify.  The  poor 
lady  wants  little  waiting  on,  and  my  Lisette 
takes  care  of  the  child,  who  is  the  best  and 
quietest  little  creature  in  the  world." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  this  poor  unfor- 
tunate baby,  when  the  mother  is  gone?" 

"  Well,  she  has  written  to  her  friends  in 
England  to  come  over  and  fetch  it ;  but  in 
any  case  it  shall  never  want  a  home  I  have 
promised  the  mother  that." 
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"A  beautiful,  beautiful  face  !"  said  the  doc- 
tor again,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  walked 
away  like  a  person  who  is  absorbed  in  a  strange 
and  melancholy  dream. 

The  Italians  are  an  imaginative  people.  They 
will  extract  poetry  from  anything  and  every- 
thing, and  often  while  dehghting  their  minds 
with  the  romance  which  they  weave  round  any 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
cold  and  bitter  reality  that  characterizes  it. 

To  this  dreamy  old  doctor,  and  even  to  the 
impulsive  and  enthusiastic  Italian  woman,  there 
might  appear  a  vast  deal  of  poetry  in  Ella 
Maxwell's  position.  But  to  Ella  herself  there 
was  none.  Her  eyes  were  opened  at  last,  and 
she  saw  life,  and  all  its  awful  responsibilities, 
in  their  own  sober  colours.  She  saw  the  past 
years  lying  a  bare,  uncultivated  waste  behind 
her.  She  felt  the  present  closing  like  the  cap- 
tive's seven- win  do  wed  prison  around  her ;  she 
tried  to  look  upon  the  future,  and  all  was  dark, 
inky  midnight,  a  sky  without  a  moon  or  stars. 
There  was  no  poetry  in  this. 

But,  above  all,  she  saw  herself  a  vile  and 
guilty  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  there  is 
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110  poetry  in  sin.  There  is  no  romance,  but 
sad  and  terrible  reality,  in  dying  alone,  and 
with  a  conscience  burdened  and  defiled  as  this 
young  creature's  was.  There  is  no  romance 
in  feeling  that  the  cold  grave  is  yawning  to 
receive  us,  and  that  we  have  no  hope  be- 
yond it. 

How  could  Ella  avoid  feeling  this  ?  In  her 
days  of  thoughtless  ease  she  had  turned  impa- 
tiently from  every  species  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. She  had  mocked  at  the  idea  that  one 
so  young  and  beautiful  could  require  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel ;  and  now,  in  her  hour 
of  darkness  and  despair,  there  was  none  to  tell 
her  of  a  Saviour,  none  to  point  to  Him  who 
had  balm  even  for  a  wound  like  hers. 

She  had  written  to  her  husband,  imploring, 
beseeching  him  to  come  and  receive  her  fare- 
well sigh ;  but  had  she  finished  reading  the 
letter  from  Geraldine  Willoughby,  which  con- 
tained the  news  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  death,  she 
would  have  known  that  Sidney  was  incapable 
of  answering  her  appeal ;  she  would  have  ex- 
perienced an  additional  pang,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  mind  had  been  darkened  from 
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the  day  her  faithlessness  had  been  revealed  to 
him. 

As  it  was,  Ella  confidently  anticipated  her 
husband's  arrival.  For  this  she  sought  to  live, 
for  this  she  bore  her  sufferings  patiently,  for 
this  she  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  pre- 
serve both  body  and  mind  from  sinking,  until 
the  longed-for  and  yet  dreaded  meeting  should 
be  over. 

One  evening,  as  she  lay  gazing  as  usual  at 
the  bare  hill,  with  her  baby  on  the  bed  beside 
her,  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  a  rapid 
mingling  of  voices  in  the  room  below^  which 
was  occupied  by  the  landlady  and  her  family. 

Poor  dying  creature  !  she  was  ill-fitted  to 
endure  any  fresh  agitation,  and  the  violent 
beating  of  her  heart  had  nearly  produced  suf- 
focation, when  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
Lisette  coming  up  softly  to  the  bed,  announced 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  her. 

"  A  drop  of  water,  Lisette — it  has  frightened 
me  so,  I  am  very  weak.  Thank  you.  And 
now  tell  me  again  what  you  came  to  say." 

"  A  lady  begs  to  be  allowed  to  see  you." 
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'*  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  lady  ?  Ah,  how  foohsh 
I  am ;  but  has  she  no  name,  Lisette  ?  I  could 
not  see  a  stranger/' 

'*  She  told  my  mother  she  was  a  friend,  and 
that  she  must  see  you ;  that  she  had  been  try- 
ing to  find  you  out  for  more  than  a  week/' 

"  Is  she  young  or  old,  Lisette  ?"  (The 
thought  of  Gertrude  had  flashed  for  a  moment 
through  poor  Ella's  mind.) 

"  Young,  and  very  pretty,  though  not  -so 
fair  and  beautiful  as  the  signora/' 

What  wild  mockery  there  seemed  in  these 
words  !  And  yet  the  child  had  only  spoken  as 
she  felt. 

"  I  will  see  her,  Lisette ;  but  give  me  the 
water  again.     This  faintness  is  like  death/' 

Lisette  hastened  to  obey  the  poor  sick  lady's 
request ;  and  having  been  assured  that  it  would 
now  be  safe  to  leave  her,  she  ran  down  stairs 
and  communicated  the  result  of  her  errand. 

In  the  meantime,  Ella  was  trying  to  nerve 
herself  for  the  reception  of  her  unexpected 
visitor;  hoping,  yet  scarcely  daring  to  hope, 
that  it  might,  indeed,   prove   to   be  her  own 
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dear  sister,  the  faithful,  loving  companion  of 
the  years  for  ever  gone. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  minutes  of  the  most 
painful  and  anxious  suspense  to  the  sufferer, 
and  then  the  door  again  opened,  a  slight  muf- 
fled figure  approached  the  bed,  and  a  voice 
was  heard  whose  gentle  tones  reached  instantly 
the  poor  heart  they  were  intended  to  cheer  and 
gladden. 

"  I  have  found  you,  then,  at  last.  I  was 
determined  not  to  give  up  the  search." 

"  Geraldine,  Geraldine " 

Then  there  was  a  wild,  gasping  sob,  a  cover- 
ing of  the  thin,  wan,  but  suddenly  crimsoned 
face  with  the  bed-clothes,  an  endeavour  to 
seize  the  hand  so  promptly  extended,  and  a 
convulsive  trembling  of  the  whole  sinking 
frame,  which  threatened  to  close  abruptly  the 
life  whose  wasting  had  been  so  rapid  and  so 
sure. 

But  Geraldine  was  here  now.  The  friend- 
less had  found  a  friend,  and  the  paroxysm  of 
shame  and  anguish  was  succeeded  by  a  flood 
of  gentle,  reviving,  patient,  and  most  grateful 
tears. 
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Oh,  Charity  !  thrice  blessed,  thrice  holy  Cha- 
rity !  Thou  art  in  truth  the  loveliest  flower  of 
Eden  that  has  been  left  to  cheer  and  comfort 
our  sin-defiled  and  ruined  world.  Most  justly 
has  one  of  our  serious  poets  apprehended  the 
reward  of  thy  loving  ministerings,  when  he 
says — 

"  Where  er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  broken  heart 
Bound  up — a  bruised  spirit 
With  the  dew  of  sympathy  anointed — 
There  happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled!' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Yes,  happiness  it  was,  pure,  unalloyed,  unsel- 
fish happiness  that  Geraldine  Willoughby  ex- 
perienced, as  she  sat  by  the  bed-side  of  her 
once  dear  friend,  holding  the  burning,  shrunken 
hand,  looking  into  the  wistful,  dying  face,  and 
listening  to  Ella's  low  murmured  expressions 
of  deep,  passionate,  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

For  Geraldine  had  told  her  own  tale  first, 
had  told  how  untiringly  she  had  sought  a  clue 
to  Ella's  hiding  place — how  resolved  she  had 
been  to  remain  at  Naples  till  she  found  her  out 
— how  delighted  she  had  been,  at  last,  to  meet 
the  woman  who  had  accompanied  her  poor 
young  mistress  to  this  retreat,  and  how  deter- 
mined she  was,  now  that  her  search  was  ended, 
to  be  a  friend,  a  nurse,  a  sister  to  the  unhappy 
one  who  was  bereft  of  all. 
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Geraldine  had  not  during  the  whole  recital 
even  mentioned  her  brother's  name,  but  it  was 
evident  that  if  she  had  seen  him,  he  liad  been 
in  no  way  the  prompter  of  the  work  of  mercy 
she  had  undertaken.  Lady  Willoughby  might 
suspect  it,  or  she  might  not.  At  any  rate  she 
made  no  objection  to  her  fair  and  prudent 
daughter  taking  long  drives  every  day  with  her 
maid  as  her  only  escort,  and  no  questions  were 
ever  put  to  either  of  them  on  their  return. 

Had  they  been  in  their  own  country  it  would, 
of  course,  have  been  different ;  but  English 
people  might  do  odd  things  with  impunity 
abroad,  and  besides  this,  if  Geraldine  was 
happy  in  her  eccentric  wanderings,  why  should 
she  be  compelled  to  remain  at  home. 

"  But  Geraldine,  dear,  kind  Geraldine !" 
faltered  Ella,  when  all  the  story  was  told,  '*  do 
you  not  know,  have  you  not  thought  of  how 
seriously  you  would  be  compromised,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  should  your  visits  to  me  be 
discovered  ?  Ah,  I  have  been  selfish  and  in- 
considerate my  whole  life  through,  but  I  would 
not,  on  my  death-bed,  keep  up  the  odious  cha- 
racter." 
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"  Ella,"  replied  the  other,  with  tears  of  ge- 
nerous pity  raining  down  her  cheeks — '*  let 
the  world  talk  as  it  will.  I  care  nothing  for 
the  opinion  of  any  who  could  condemn  what  I 
am  doing  now.  You  have  proved  your  repent- 
ance by  choosing  poverty  and  lonehness,  when 

you  might  have  continued  in but  we  will 

not  talk  of  that.  J  know,  I  see  what  you  have 
suffered,  Ella,  and  it  would  ill  become  one  of 
our  family  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  you.  Nay, 
nay — you  need  not  utter  another  word  on  the 
subject,  for  my  mind  is  quite  made  up.  As  I 
hope  for  mercy,  in  my  own  hour  of  need,  so 
will  I  now  show  mercy  to  you — and  to  that 
little  one,  if  yom-  life  should  not  be  spared." 

Ah,  that  little  one !  The  mother's  heart, 
though  broken,  had  still  one  silken  cord  hold- 
ing it  down  to  earth. 

Geraldine  remained  with  her  poor,  dying 
friend  till  the  very  last  moment.  Ella  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  part  with  her  again — and 
when  she  said  farewell,  it  was  with  a  promise 
of  returning  as  soon  as  possible,  and  making 
her  visit  a  longer  one. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  she   should  write  to 
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England,  and  beg  Gertrude  and  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham  to  come  to  Naples,  if  they  could  forgive 
and  pity  the  wretched  being  who  had  caused 
such  desolation  amongst  them — -if  they  could 
weep  over  her  the  tears  of  love  and  charity,  as 
Geraldine  Willoughby  had  done. 

The  latter  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
in  answer  to  Ella's  persevering  and  importu- 
nate enquiries,  that  Sidney's  state  of  mind — • 
though  not  considered  hopeless — was  such  as 
to  preclude  him  from  any  participation  in  the 
hopes  or  fears  of  those  around  him. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  heart  of  the 
guilty  wife — and  yet  in  reviewing  all — after 
Geraldine's  departure — she  could  not  but  feel 
that  there  was  mercy,  great  and  undeserved 
mercy,  shining  through  the  heavy  judgments 
her  sins  had  entailed  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  she  was  assured,  had  died  in 
peace,  and  with  words  of  blessing  on  her  lips 
for  the  child  who  had  broken  her  heart,  and 
brought  her  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Sidney, 
though  under  a  dark  cloud  at  present,  might 
recover  and  find  happiness  in  the  child  that 
was  left  to  him.      And  to  her,  the  lost  and 
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erring  one,  a  friend,  a  sister  had  been  sent, 
whose  gentle  pity  would  be  like  a  star  to  light 
her  gloomy  passage  to  the  grave 

Alas,  alas  !  who  shall  tell  her  of  the  star 
that  would  disperse  all  its  gloom  ?  Who  shall 
direct  her  weary  eyes  to  that  lamp  which  once 
kindled,  would  shine  in  her  soul  for  ever  ? 

Geraldine  could  not  do  this,  because  she 
was  ignorant  of  it  herself — but  what  she  could 
she  did,  and  very  soothing  and  consoling  to 
the  torn  heart  of  her  fallen  sister  were  the 
effects  of  even  her  first  visit. 

When  Lisette  went  in  by  daybreak  the  next 
morning  to  relieve  the  poor  mother  of  her 
usually  wakeful  infant,  she  found  that  her  ser- 
vices would  not  yet  be  required,  and  hastening 
to  her  own  parent  she  communicated,  in  ac- 
cents of  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  the  signora 
and  the  signorina  were  both  fast  asleep. 

In  two  days,  Geraldine  came  again,  and  this 
time  she  brought  with  her  numberless  little 
delicacies  to  tempt  the  sickly  appetite  of  the 
invalid,  and  quantities  of  fresh  and  beautiful 
flowers  to  adorn  the  dreary  room.  It  was  a 
woman*s  thought,  and  Ella  knew  how  to  ap- 
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predate  it,  though  her  taste  for  all  such  things 
was  gone,  with  her  capability  of  enjoying  them, 
for  ever. 

She  watched  Geraldine  as  with  kind  and 
busy  hands  she  arranged  the  flowers  along  the 
gloomy  window,  and  then  contemplated,  with 
girlish  pleasure,  the  effect  of  what  she  had 
done.  She  watched  her,  as  she  pushed  aside 
the  heavy  coloured  bhnd,  and  talked  aloud  to 
herself  of  bringing  a  light  musHn  one  to  supply 
its  place.  She  w^atched  her  as  she  slow^ly 
crossed  the  room  again,  anxious  to  discover 
whether  Ella  derived  the  sKghtest  gratification 
from  this  improvement  in  her  cheerless  room. 
And  as  she  came  up  to  the  bed,  with  love  and 
mercy  smiling  in  her  eyes,  Ella  seized  the  ex- 
tended hands,  and  sobbed  forth  the  blessings 
her  full  heart  could  no  longer  contain. 

"  May  you  be  richly,  plentifully,  abundantly 
rewarded  for  all,  all  you  have  done.  May  your 
hearth  and  home  be  crowned  with  peace — may 
your  cup  of  happiness  run  over  !  Oh,  Geral- 
dine !  had  I  spent  my  life  in  labours  of  mercy 
such  as  you  are  now  performing — how  different 
would  its  close  have  been  !" 
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"  I  was  just  wondering,"  replied  Geraldine, 
sitting  down  and  beginning  to  unpack  the 
basket  of  delicacies  she  had  brought,  "  how  we 
can  any  of  us  waste  the  precious  hours  of  exist- 
ence in  idle  amusements,  when  all  around  us 
in  the  world,  are  duties  which  we  should  es- 
teem it  a  privilege  to  perform." 

"  But  there  are  not  many  like  you,  Geral- 
dine. And  even  you  I  never  appreciated  till 
now." 

"  My  poor  girl,  you  must  not  exaggerate 
the  little  I  am  able  to  do  for  you — but,  see, 
here  is  some  jelly  that  I  must  insist  on  your 
eating.  Give  the  baby  to  me.  Ah,  I  had  for- 
gotten, she  is  to  have  a  drive  while  I  am  here ; 
my  Mary  is  fond  of  children,  besides  she  knows 
that  this  is  my  godchild,  and  every  care  will  be 
taken  of  it." 

How  willing  Ella  was  to  resign  herself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  this  true  and  faithful 
friend.  How  natural  it  soon  became  to  refer 
everything  to  Geraldine,  to  look  up  to  her,  to 
depend  on  her  advice,  to  do  nothing  that  she 
had  not  first  counselled  and  approved. 

And  for  Geraldine,  what  a  new  and  strange 
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position  it  was.  So  young,  so  really  ignorant 
of  the  world  and  its  wicked  ways,  so  pure  in 
heart  and  mind  herself,  so  earnest  in  her  de- 
votion to  that  duty  which,  had  it  been  known, 
would  have  drawn  upon  her  the  condemnation 
of  a  thousand  babbling  tongues,  the  contempt 
of  a  thousand  haughty  and  self-righteous 
spirits. 

Away  with  such  virtue,  such  righteousness 
as  this  !  Give  me,  rather,  the  pure  and  glowing 
charity,  which,  while  it  execrates  and  abhors 
the  shi,  will  still  mourn  over,  and  extend  the 
hand  of  kindness,  to  the  repentant  sinner. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  those  two 
young  creatures  together,  and  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  them — the  one  in  glowing 
health  and  beauty,  with  life  and  its  fair  dreams 
all  before  her,  the  other  stricken  with  a  sore 
disease,  going  down  rapidly  into  the  cold  grave 
— her  last  dream  nearly  ended. 

"  When  Thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten 
man  for  sin.  Thou  makest  his  beauty  to  con- 
sume away  like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a 
garment." 

So  sang  the  royal  psalmist  of  Israel,  and  so 
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have  sinners  in  all  ages  proverl  it.  But  what 
is  physical  beauty,  what  even  is  physical 
strength,  when  compared  to  that  defilement  of 
the  soul,  that  corruption  of  the  whole  moral 
nature,  which  one  unresisted  sin  w^ill  entail  upon 
its  victim  ? 

We  may  repent,  and  wash  om-  crimson  stains 
in  the  fountain  a  Saviour's  blood  has  provided, 
but  there  are  no  waters  of  oblivion  in  which 
we  can  lose  the  remembrance  of  our  unri^hte- 
ous  deeds,  no  cup  of  forgetfulness  which  we 
can  drain,  and  smile  as  once  we  smiled. 

Bitter  and  terrible  was  the  experience  that 
Ella  Maxw^ell  had  gone  through,  and  though 
wisdom  had  come  at  last,  it  had  come  too  late 
to  do  more  than  convince  her  of  the  utter  folly 
and  madness  of  the  years  so  thoughtlessly 
squandered,  of  the  advantages  so  recklessly 
thrown  away. 

Geraldine  had  promised  to  take  care  of  "  the 
little  one,"  to  be  a  mother  to  it  until  the  father 
was  capable  himself  of  assuming  the  charge — 
and  hour  after  hour  would  Ella  tax  her  strength 
in  uttering  warnings  and  injunctions  concern- 
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ing  the  education  of  this  beloved  and  precious 
child. 

"  Beware  of  nourishing  vanity  in  her,"  she 
would  say,  as  she  gazed  into  the  soft  baby  eyes 
lifted  smilingly  to  her  own.  "  Let  her  learn 
to  esteem  everything  beyond  that  fatal  admi- 
ration, that  fond  and  foolish  flattery  which  has 
been  a  rock  of  destruction  to  me.  And  oh, 
dear  Geraldine  !  try  to  strengthen  her  mind,  to 
fill  it  with  good,  and  pure,  and  holy  thoughts, 
so  that  if  personal  beauty  be  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  may  have  wherewith  to  guard  her 
heart  against  all  its  dangerous  snares — I  think 
she  will  be  beautiful,"  the  young  mother  would 
sometimes  continue,  falling  for  a  moment  into 
a  mother's  natural  dream,  but  almost  always 
adding  immediately — ''  yet  I  have  prayed  fer- 
vently that,  for  her  sake,  it  may  not  be  so." 

Sweetly,  patiently,  tenderly  Geraldine  woidd 
listen  to  and  answer  all  this.  She  knew  that 
Ella  never  seemed  so  calm  and  tranquil  as 
when  talking  about  her  child — she  felt  there 
was  no  theme  which  they  could  so  safely  dis- 
cuss together,  and  her  warm,  loving  heart,  made 
her  feel  already  something  of  a  mother's  in- 
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terest  in  the  helpless  little  being  towards  whom 
she  engaged  to  act  a  mother's  part. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  signs  of  rapid  decay 
in  Ella,  Geraldine  had  not  received  the  notion 
of  the  positive  hopelessness  of  her  case  from 
her  own  observation  alone.  She  had  in- 
sisted on  having  the  old  Italian  doctor  as  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  invalid,  and  to  both  of 
them  he  did  not  scruple  to  state  that  a  few 
weeks  would  probably  end  for  ever  the  mortal 
sufferings  of  his  beautiful  and  interesting  pa- 
tient. 

The  next  time  that  Geraldine  came  after 
this,  she  brought  with  her  a  Bible,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  shoidd  read  daily  portions  of 
it  together,  or  rather  that  she  should  read  aloud, 
and  that  Ella  should  try  to  listen. 

A  mute  sign  of  assent  was  the  only  answer 
given  then — but  as  Geraldine  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct idea  that  reading  the  Bible  was  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  attended 
the  sick  and  dying,  she  persevered  in  her  project, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  it 
engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  her  unhappy 
friend. 
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One  evening  as  she  rose  to  say  good  bye,  and 
was  putting  the  book  in  her  pocket  as  usnai, 
Ella  caught  her  hand  with  feverish  impatience, 
exclaiming — ''  Oh,  dear  Geraldine,  do  leave  it 
for  this  once  with  me." 

''  Nay,  it  is  yours  from  this  moment,"  re- 
plied her  friend,  laying  the  Bible  on  the  bed, 
and  pressing  the  thin  white  hand  that  hastened 
to  grasp  it — ''  Why  did  you  never  make  the 
request  before  ?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  its  value.  That 
chapter  you  have  just  read  (it  was  the  fourth 
of  John)  is  very,  very  beautiful.  I  will  try  to 
read  it  to  myself  when  you  are  gone." 

"  Shall  I  read  it  again  now,  dear  Ella?" 

*'  No,  thank  you.  It  is  very,  very  good  of 
you  to  be  so  patient  with  me,  Geraldine  ;  but 
I  think  now  I  shall  like  to  be  alone." 

Erom  this  night  there  was  a  marked  and 
striking  change  in  the  poor  dying  girl.  Ge- 
raldine saw  it,  the  old  doctor  saw  it,  the  people 
of  the  house  saw  it — but  none  amongst  them 
could  imagine  whence  it  came.  Geraldine,  it 
is  true,  believed  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
had  done  a  great  deal  towards  it,  but  hoio  she 
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could  not  tell ;  and  although  Ella  showed  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  her  interest  in  the 
precious  Book,  she  said  nothing,  after  that 
first  evening,  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
th(;  subject. 

There  may  have  been  many  reasons  for  this 
reserve — a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
faith  and  repentance  she  felt,  and  consequently 
to  her  right  of  appropriating  to  herself  the 
blessed  promises  of  Scripture ;  an  overwhelm- 
ing consciousness  of  past  sin  and  present  un- 
worthiness,  or  the  increasing  weight  of  physical 
debility,  acting  upon  a  mind  that  had  been 
previously  strained  to  its  utmost  powers  of  en- 
durance. Either  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
have  kept  Ella  silent  concerning  the  great 
change  which  was  undoubtedly  being  wrought 
in  her  soul ;  and  though  it  is  very  certain  that 
it  ought  to  be  otherwise,  that  every  sinner  who 
finds  mercy,  oHgld  to  pubhsh  the  grace  ot  God 
abroad,  and  us^i  every  means  of  leading  others 
to  that  fountain  of  living  waters  from  which 
his  own  soul  has  been  refreshed — still  1  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  in  a  case  like  Ella 
Maxwell's  there  might  be  the  inward  peace, 
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and  at  the  same  tirae  a  strong  reluctance  to 
give  any  outward  expression  to  it. 

She  was  still  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
her  friends  from  England,  but  this  anxiety  was 
less  restless,  less  demonstrative  than  it  had 
been  before.  She  still  spoke  frequently  about 
her  little  one,  but  there  was  a  calm  serenity  in 
her  manner  of  doing  so,  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  confidence  in  Him  who  bids  His  chil- 
dren ''  be  careful  for  nothing."  She  still  ap- 
peared at  times  to  be  passing  through  deep 
waters  (alas  !  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?) — but 
there  was  some  evidence  that  these  waters  were 
not  permitted  to  overflow  her  trembling  and 
repentant  soul. 

Ah,  who  shall  limit  His  grace  who  gave  His 
own  beloved  Son  for  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man  ?  Yet  w^ho  would  put  off  repentance  to 
their  dying  hour  (when  at  best  it  must  remain 
uncertain),  or  presume  to  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound  ? 

"  Come  as  early  as  you  can  to-morrow,  Ge- 
raldine,"  said  Ella  one  evening  at  parting.  ''  I 
have  a  feeling  about  me  to-night  that  tells  me 
we  shall  not  be   much  longer  together — that 
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your  labour  of  mercy  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  But  do  not  be  uneasy.  I  am  not  suffer- 
ing greater  pain  than  usual — it  is  only  this 
strange  weakness,  which,  hour  by  hour,  seems 
growing  upon  me." 

"  I  will  caU  at  the  doctor's  as  I  pass,  and 
send  him  to  you,  Ella.  I  scarcely  like  to  leave 
you  in  this  state." 

"  Oh  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that,  dear  friend. 
You  will  see  me  again  to-morrow — and  do  not 
send  the  doctor.  I  could  not  answer  him  a 
single  question  to-night." 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Geraldine 
at  length  tore  herself  away,  for  she  too  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of  all 
her  care  and  solicitude  would  soon  close  her 
weary  eyes  for  ever.  But  she  dared  not  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  the  indulgence  Lady 
Willoughby  had  showed  to  her,  so,  with  many 
anxious  tears  on  one  side  and  fervent  blessings 
on  the  other,  these  friends  so  strangely — nay 
for  Ella  so  providentially — reunited,  once  more 
parted — to  meet  for  the  last  time  in  life's  dark- 
est and  most  solemn  hour. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

The  circumstances  attending  Mrs.  Cameron's 
illness  and  death  (which,  in  detaihng,  Geraldine 
Willoughby  had  softened  to  her  unhappy 
daughter)  had  been,  in  truth,  of  a  singularly 
affecting  nature. 

She  did  not  indeed  appear  to  suffer  much 
bodily  pain,  but  from  the  evening  of  her  first 
seizure  we  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  her 
mind  was  ever  entirely  restored.  It  is  certain 
that  some  of  its  faculties  must  have  been  con- 
siderably impaired,  for  in  her  melancholy  so- 
liloquies she  mingled  and  confused  the  events 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  and  often  mis- 
took entirely  both  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  the  parties  who  had  been  engaged 
in  them. 

The  only  one  who  seemed  never  absent  from 
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her  thoughts,  round  whom  her  faihng  memory 
appeared  to  cling  with  undying  constancy — 
was  Ella,  the  lost  and  guilty  Ella,  the  child 
whose  conduct  had  reduced  her  to  her  present 
hopeless  state,  and  prepared  for  her  a  grave  ere 
the  winds  of  autumn  had  stripped  a  single 
leaf  from  summer's  graceful  tree. 

It  was  touching  to  observe  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  illness  she  never  uttered  one 
single  word  in  condemnation  of  this  beloved 
child.  It  was  always  pity,  deep,  tender  and 
most  loving  pity  that  she  expressed,  mingled 
with  a  desire  to  soothe  the  anguish  she  seemed 
ever  to  be  convinced  must  be  Ella's  constant 
portion  in  this  life. 

To  Gertrude,  whose  affection  and  devotion 
were  unwearied,  Mrs.  Cameron  betrayed  an 
incomprehensible  indifference,  speaking,  at 
times,  as  if  she  h  ul  no  child  remaining,  even 
while  the  faithful,  the  unoffending,  the  obedient 
one,  was  sitting  patiently  by  her  side. 

But  who  could  censure,  who  could  blame, 
where  the  mental  suffering  was  so  hopeless  and 
profound  ? — where  a  mother's  heart  was  slowly 
wearing  itself  away,  and  life,  with  all  its  sins 
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and  all  its  sorrows,  was  fast  hastening  towards 
the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 

As  there  was  no  actual  disease  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  mark  the  progress  of  decay, 
the  end  came  upon  us,  at  length,  with  almost 
awful  suddenness.  I  had  been  endeavouring 
one  afternoon  to  lead  my  poor  friend's  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  her  own  moral  state, 
to  point  out  to  her  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour 
to  atone  for  those  sins,  which,  lightly  as  she 
might  regard  them,  would  still  be  sufficient  to 
banish  her  from  the  presence  of  a  pure  and 
righteous  God.  I  had  shown  her,  as  I  imagined 
with  some  success,  the  only  divinely  appointed 
mode  of  salvation,  and  I  was  proceeding  to 
read  aloud  a  portion  from  the  written  word, 
when  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  impatience, 
which  made  me  fear  my  efforts  had  all  been 
thrown  away,  she  interrupted  me  by  asking 
whether  there  had  been  no  news  from  Ella  yet. 

"  None,"  I  replied  soothingly.  "  Nor  have 
we  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  least  clue  to 
their  place  of  retreat.  You  shall  be  informed 
of  the  very  earliest  intelligence  we  receive." 

"Shall  I ?'V she  said,  in  a  tone  that  certainly 
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struck  me  as  peculiar,  but  to  which,  at  the 
moment  I  did  not  attach  any  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Presently,  after  a  short  fit  of  coughing,  Mrs. 
Cameron  added  in  a  low,  faint  voice — 

"  If  she  knew  I  was  dying,  she  would  come 
back  to  me,  I  am  sure  she  would.  My  sweet, 
sweet  Ella,  my  lovely  one,  if  I  could  but  hold 
thee  in  my  arms  once  more — but  it  cannot  be, 
it  will  not  be,  the  '  never,  never,  never,'  has 
gone  forth ;  I  heard  its  dreary  sound  echoing 
through  every  chamber  of  my  heart  and  brain. 
Ah,  woe  is  me  !  unhappy  that  I  am  !  I  cannot 
think,  I  cannot  pray,  I  cannot  hope  till  Ella 
comes." 

"  Here  is  your  other  child,  my  dear  friend," 
I  said,  as  Gertrude  noiselessly  entered  the 
room ;  "  will  you  not  suficr  her  affection  and 
her  devotion  to  atone  to  you,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  what  you  have  lost  ?" 

"  What  child  !"  she  cried,  with  a  bewildered 
look,  and  in  a  voice  so  shrill  and  unnatural, 
that  Gertrude  and  myself  glanced  at  each 
other  in  alarm.  ''  You  know,  all  of  you,  that 
I   have  only  one  child — one  precious,  beau- 
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tiful,  loving  child — and  that  she  has  left  me  for 
ever.  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  for  ever,  be- 
cause I  heard  it  echoing  so  dismally  through 
my  brain,  and  when  I  cried  for  mercy,  and 
implored  to  gaze  on  her  sweet  face  just  once 
again  in  life,  another,  nay,  ten  thousand  other 
voices  took  up  the  word,  and  'never,  never, 
never,'  was  repeated  till  my  senses  left  me — 
and  then  all  grew  still." 

"  Dearest,  dearest  mamma,*'  said  Gertrude, 
trying  to  entwine  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  "  will  you  not  endeavour  to  sleep  a  little 
now  ?  You  have  been  agitated  and  excited  to- 
day. Indeed,  indeed,  you  must  get  some 
rest — nay,  to  please  me,  yom*  poor  Gertrude, 
you  will  try  to  sleep,  will  you  not  ?•" 

After  gazing  for  a  few  minutes  fixedly  at 
the  speaker,  the  invahd,  to  our  astonishment, 
replied  quietly  and  naturally — "  Yes,  my  love, 
I  will." 

Then,  like  a  tired  but  submissive  child, 
she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  was 
soon — to  all  appearance — in  a  profound  and 
tranquil  sleep. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  awoke. 
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Grertrude  and  myself  were  still  sitting  in  the 
room  with  her,  and  on  the  first  movement 
we  heard,  we  both  rose  from  our  seats  and 
approached  the  bed. 

In  an  instant — at  the  very  first  glance — I 
saw  how  it  was,  I  felt  assured  that  the  messen- 
ger would  be  soon  with  us,  and  that  one  we 
had  nursed,  and  watched,  and  prayed  for, 
would,  perhaps,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  away  to 
the  silent  land. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  whispered  Gertrude,  wdth 
a  cheek  blanched  to  the  cold  hue  of  death — 
"  Is  mamma  worse,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?" 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  I  said,  putting  my  arm 
round  her  waist,  as  the  dying  mother  stretched 
out  her  poor,  trembling  hands  to  both  of  us. 
"  This  will  be  your  hour  of  trial,  Gertrude." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  clasping  her 
mother's  hands,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  and  waited,  in  solemn  awe,  for  what  she 
felt  now  was  coming. 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  been  for  some  time 
chiefly  sustained  by  powerful  stimulants,  and 
pouring    out    a  glassfull,  from  a  bottle  that 
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stood  on  the  table,  I  put  it  to  her  lips,  and 
asked  her,  in  a  low  voice,  if  she  could  drink  it. 

With  evident  difficulty  she  faltered  out  a 
negative,  and  seemed  anxious,  painfully  anxious, 
to  make  me  understand  that  death  was  com- 
ing on. 

I  thought  it  right  to  signify  that  T  knew  it, 
and  to  say  a  few  words  again  about  that 
Saviour  of  whose  mercy  she  might  still  take 
advantage. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  she  now  understood 
me  or  not.  There  was  no  evidence  of  alarm 
or  anxiety  about  her,  and  yet  that  the  mind 
was  still  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  we  had 
abundant  proof.  For,  suddenly  leaning  down 
towards  Gertrude,  the  dying  woman  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  the  cold  marble  forehead  of  her 
awe-stricken  daughter,  and  then,  with  an  al- 
most supernatural  effort,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said : 

"  You  will  give  her  my  warmest,  my  last — 
my  dying  blessing.  You  will  tell  my  darling 
how — ^how  I — loved  her — loved  her  to  the 
end — my  heart's  idol,  my  precious  one — bless, 
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bless, — oh  may  God  bless  and — and  forgive 
her,  as  I  do !" 

After  this,  I  saw  her  white  lips  moving 
silently,  as  if  in  prayer,  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  the  death  damps  gathered  rapidly  on 
the  brow,  the  pulse  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
the  eyes  opened  wide  and  closed  again,  the 
weary  head  fell  gently  back  on  its  pillow — and 

so  the  messenger  came. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after 
Mrs.  Cameron's  death,  and  when  (in  spite  of 
the  dreary  blank  her  loss  occasioned  in  all  our 
hearts,  and  the  deep  sadness  it  had  left  in 
one)  we  were  falling  into  our  usual  quiet  rou- 
tine of  life,  that  Miss  Willoughby's  letter, 
containing  the  startling  intelligence  of  Ella's 
dangerous  illness,  arrived.  (The  one  addressed 
to  Sidney  by  his  unfortunate  wife,  must  have 
been  lost  on  the  road,  as  it  was  never  re- 
ceived at  Lissonburn ;  but  such  accidents 
were  not  uncommon  in  those  days.) 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  neither  Gertrude 
nor  myself  were  disposed  to  lose  a  moment 
in   obeying  the   summons    Geraldine's  letter 

h3 
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contained ;  and  although  the  former  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health,  and,  as  I  thought, 
quite  unfit  for  travelling,  we  started  from 
Lissonburn  as  soon  as  our  few  preparations 
could  be  made,  and  barely  giving  ourselves 
time  for  even  necessary  rest  on  the  way, 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighth  day  from  that  on  which  we  had  com- 
menced our  journey. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  we  both  un- 
derstood something  of  Italian,  or  om*  progress 
might  have  been  impeded  much  more  seri- 
ously than  it  was,  especially  after  our  arrival 
at  Naples,  from  whence  we  had  to  find  our 
way  to  the  almost  unknown  and  utterly  se- 
cluded spot  poor  Ella  had  chosen  for  her  last 
earthly  home. 

"  What  a  mournful-looking  place  it  is  !"  I 
observed  to  my  silent  companion,  as  our  driver, 
suddenly  coming  to  a  halt,  and  turning  round 
on  his  seat,  informed  us  that  we  were  now  as 
near  the  cottage  as  his  horse  and  carriage 
could  be  made  to  go, 

"  Poor,  poor  Ella  !"  replied  Gertrude,  burst- 
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ing  into  tears  ;  "  and  is  she  really,  after  all,  to 
die  in  a  home  like  this  ?" 

"  Be  calm,  my  love,  and  keep  up  your  cou- 
rage a  little  longer,"  I  said,  as  we  descended 
from  our  jolting  vehicle,  and  began  walking  up 
the  narrow  lane  towards  the  house  ;  ''we  may 
yet  find  things  better  than  we  expect." 

The  cottage  door  was  open,  and  at  the  door 
stood  a  woman  weeping  bitterly.  My  heart 
misgave  me  at  this  sight,  but  assuming  a  placid 
countenance,  I  named  Ella,  and  enquired  if  we 
could  see  her  at  once. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  can  go  up,  ladies,"  re- 
pUed  the  woman,  in  Italian ;  and  she  was 
about  to  add  something  more,  when  I  made  a 
sign  for  her  to  keep  quiet,  and  dra^^'ing  Ger- 
trude with  me  into  the  house,  I  told  her,  with 
a  firmness  she  never  resisted,  that  it  was  my 
desire  she  shoidd  remain  in  the  room  below, 
until  I  had  ascertained  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  Ella  to  receive  her. 

With  trembling  knees  and  beating  heart  I 
now  began  to  mount  the  dark,  steep  staircase. 
All  above  appeared  silent  as  the  grave ;  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  denote  the  presence  of  any 
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living  object,  not  even  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
to  break  the  unnatural  quiet  in  v^hich  the 
whole  house  seemed  wrapped  as  by  enchant- 
ment. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  door  stood  partially 
open.  I  listened  for  a  moment,  and  catching 
the  welcome  sound  of  human  breathing,  I 
pushed  the  door  gently,  and  went  in. 

It  was  the  room  to  which  the  reader  has 
been  introduced  before.  There  was  the  small, 
uncurtained  bed,  the  few  mean-looking  chairs, 
the  table  with  a  vase  of  beautiful  flowers  upon 
it,  and  the  window  with  the  bare  dismal  hill 
beyond. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  in  the  room. 
There  was  a  young  girl  on  her  knees  by  the 
humble  bed,  her  face  buried  in  the  white 
drapery,  and  her  whole  attitude  denoting  some 
new  and  solemn  grief  which  had  frozen  even 
her  tears  ere  they  could  fall.  And  there  was 
an  old  man,  with  a  watch  held  as  it  were  me- 
chanically in  his  hand,  an  expression  of  thought- 
ful sadness  on  his  intelligent  countenance,  and 
something  bright  and  glistening  in  his  fixed 
and  earnest  eye. 
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But  there  was  yet  more  than  this  in  the 
room.  There  was  a  lovely,  blooming  infant 
sleeping  calmly  and  unconsciously  on  the  same 
humble  bed  by  which  the  young  girl  knelt. 
And  beside  the  living  infant  there  was  a  looman 
dead — a  white,  breathless  corpse. 

As  my  eyes  fell  on  this,  the  same  enchant- 
ment that  had  evidently  bound  my  two  com- 
panions came  upon  me  also,  and  every  other 
faculty  was  instantly  absorbed  in  that  of 
vision. 

It  was  a  strange  and  solemn  moment — nay, 
it  must  have  been  many,  many  moments  that 
we  three  remained  together,  silently  watching 
the  dead — almost  expecting,  I  believe,  that  the 
spirit  so  recently  flown  would  return  to  ani- 
mate the  lovely,  youthful  form  again. 

''No  tears  fell — hut  a  gaze,  fixed,  long^ 
That  memory  might  print  the  face 
On  the  hearfs  ever-vacant  space, 
With  a  sun  finger  sharp  and  strong!' 

But  at  length  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
slowly  approaching  Geraldine,  I  raised  her 
from  her  knees,  and  told  her  that  the  sister 
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was  waiting  below  for  permission  to  join  our 
party. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  appeared  to  restore 
her  wandering  senses,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears 
she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  began  her 
long  tale  of  unshared  anxiety  and  sadness. 

I  could  scarcely  hsten  then,  though  my  heart 
blessed  her  as  she  wept  in  pure  sympathy  with 
the  lost  one  to  whom  she  had  been  as  a  minis- 
tering angel,  and  whose  dying  hour  she  had 
soothed  and  gladdened.  But  my  attention 
was  still  rivet  ted  to  the  humble  bed  and  its 
silent  occupants,  and  memory  was  carrying  me 
far  back  to  scenes  of  other  days. 

What  were  my  thoughts  ?  Ah  !  how  shall 
I  describe,  how  arrange  them?  how  reduce 
into  human  words,  the  rush  of  agonizing  emo- 
tions which,  like  an  impetuous  flood,  was 
threatening  to  overwhelm  my  very  soul. 

Ella  Cameron,  as  I  had  first  seen  her,  in  all 
her  girlish,  fascinating  loveliness,  was  once 
more  before  me ;  the  dazzling  skin,  the  blue 
eyes,  the  floating  curls,  the  thousand  nameless 
charms  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  ;  how 
well,  how  vividly  I  remembered  all.     And  then 
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her  joyous,  reckless  spirit,  her  boundless  anti- 
cipations, her  endless  dreams  concerning  the 
world  in  which  she  was  to  play  a  part — her 
generous,  trusting  nature,  her  foolish  though 
loving  and  endearing  ways. 

Was  this  the  result  of  all  ?  Then  Ella  Ca- 
meron on  her  marriage  eve  !  That  spirit  of 
hope,  of  happiness,  that  embodiment  of  the 
poet's  fairest  dream,  that  Hght,  and  gay,  and 
fairy  creature,  upon  whom  every  eye  had 
turned  with  wonder  and  admiration,  towards 
whom  every  heart  had  yearned  with  the  fondest 
love  and  sympathy. 

What  had  that  pale  and  wasted  corpse  to 
do  with  such  a  vision  ? 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  bUght  had  come — come  in 
the  shape  of  sin,  and  ere  all  the  leaves  of  the 
fair  flower  had  been  unfolded,  this  cruel  blight 
had  eaten  its  very  life  away. 

It  was  but  a  little  episode  of  the  world's 
great  history,  but  a  faint  repetition  of  the 
mighty  drama  that  was  played  in  Paradise 
when  perfection  itself  was  rendered  imperfect, 
and  divine  enjoyment  changed  into  human 
weeping,  by  the  power  of  the  terrible  destroyer 
— sin. 
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What  a  lesson  might  have  been  learnt  in 
this  humble  chamber  of  death  !  what  a  lesson 
for  those  who  fondly  imagine  that  good  inten- 
tions, generous  feelings,  aye,  or  even  the  purest 
hearts  and  minds,  are  sufficient  to  preserve 
them  from  sin.  "  Let  him  who  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  "Watch  and 
pray  (not  pray  only),  but  watch  and  pray  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation." 

"  A  beautiful,  beautiful  face  !"  said  the  old 
Italian  doctor,  casting  one  more  look  at  the 
bed,  as  he  slowly  and  thoughtfully  left  the 
room. 

And  this  was  all  poor  Ella's  epitaph  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

It  was  too  much  for  Gertrude ;  and  after  a 
succession  of  fainting  fits,  brought  on  by  the 
sight  of  her  unhappy  sister's  corpse,  a  danger- 
ous illness  followed,  which  detained  us  more 
than  two  months  in  the  beautiful,  sunny  land 
of  Italy,  the  land  where  Ella  Maxwell  had 
found  a  humble  grave,  and  where  her  dust 
was  to  sleep  till  the  great  day  of  final  awaken- 
ing. 

Her  baby  had  become  my  charge  for  the 
present,  but  Geraldine  Willoughby  was  firm 
in  her  resolution  of  adopting  it  on  her  return 
to  England,  or,  in  any  case,  of  having  it  under 
her  protection  until  the  father  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  assume  the  guardianship  of  it  himself. 

The  Willoughbys  left  Naples  for  Rome  a 
few  weeks  after  our  arrival ;    but  before  they 
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had  been  gone  a  month,  I  saw  by  the  pubhc 
papers  that  the  whole  family  were  returning  to 
Heathfield  Park  in  great  affliction,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  eldest  son,  who  had  been 
drowned  while  out  on  a  pleasure  party. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

If  over  this  young  man's  untimely  doom  the 
warmest  charity  were  disposed  to  drop  a  tear, 
surely  the  sight  of  a  lonely  grave,  without 
name  or  date,  in  a  foreign  burial-place,  would 
arrest  that  tear  of  pity  ere  it  fell,  and  change 
the  feeling  of  kindly  sympathy  into  an  ardent 
wish  to  forget  that  still,  in  our  groaning  world, 
"  such  things  are." 

Gertrude's  recovery  was  slow  and  tedious, 
although  the  climate  and  the  season  were 
greatly  in  her  favour,  and  I  had  procured  for 
her  the  very  best  advice  it  was  possible  to 
obtain. 

I  thought,  at  times,  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  recover,  that  her  interest  in  life  was  wholly 
gone,  and  though  I  could  comprehend,  and 
even  in  some  measure  sympathize  with  these 
feelings,  1  knew  it  would  be  wrong  to  encou- 
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rage  them  ;  and  I  therefore  laboured  unceas- 
ingly to  restore  her  mind  to  its  proper  tone. 

My  great  aim  was  to  make  her  see  clearly 
the  duties  which  still  remained  for  her  to  per- 
form. To  speak  of  hope  or  happiness  at  pre- 
sent would  have  been  an  insult  both  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  living.  But  I  pointed  out  to 
my  poor,  half  heart-broken  child,  who  in  truth 
was  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  the  claims  that 
life  still  had  over  her,  and  her  obligations  to- 
wards those  whose  destinies  were  mingled 
with  her  own. 

I  spoke  of  her  sister's  infant  daughter ;  I 
showed  her  the  lovely,  smiling  cherub,  so  un- 
conscious of  its  loss,  so  contented  and  happy 
with  its  new  friends,  so  indifferent  yet  to  all 
that  the  future  might  bring  forth, — but  here 
Gertrude  admitted  no  cause  for  exertion  on  her 
part.  Miss  Willoughby  had  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken the  guardianship  of  Ella's  child,  she 
w^ould  bestow  every  care  upon  its  education, 
and  even  should  the  father  never  be  restored, 
it  would  be  well  and  handsomely  provided 
for. 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  on  this  sub- 
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ject  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  took  place,  which 
I  must  tell  you  more  about  presently. 

Finally,  I  spoke  of  myself,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  Gertrude  admitted  that  there  loas  a 
link  which  still  bound  her  affections  to  earth. 
She  knew  how  well  I  loved  her,  how  I  had 
clung  to  her  in  all  her  troubles,  how  com- 
pletely every  suffering  of  hers  had  become  my 
own ;  and  she  said,  and  felt,  I  believe,  that 
for  my  sake  she  was  bound  to  struggle  with 
her  deep  dejection,  that  she  would  struggle 
with  it,  and  resist  its  encroachments  to  the 
very  utmost. 

Still,  still,  however  sincere  she  might  be 
in  this,  (and  I  am  quite  sure  she  was  sincere), 
it  was  painfully  evident  to  me  that  without 
some  more  important  object  than  that  of  mi- 
nistering to  the  happiness  of  one  who,  after  all, 
was  in  no  way  dependent  on  her,  Gertrude 
Cameron  would  sink. 

She  had  always  required,  and  hitherto  had 
always  had,  a  strong  motive  for  exertion ;  she 
required  it  more  than  ever  now — but,  alas ! 
where  was  it  to  be  found  ? 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  in  the  fulfilment 
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of  her  engagement  to  Mr,  Lorimer  she  would 
find  abundance  of  new  duties  to  engross  her 
time  and  thoughts,  if  not  her  heart.  But  it 
seemed  that  Gertrude  had  no  particular  relish 
for  these  new  duties,  and  that  the  anticipation 
of  them,  far  from  raising  her  spirits,  invariably 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

How  was  it,  then  ?  Had  Mr.  Lorimer  done 
anything  to  forfeit  her  esteem,  or  was  her 
heart  wandering  back  to  other  days  and  other 
scenes,  and  dwelling  on  hopes  whose  very 
memory  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  blotted 
out? 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Gertrude  was 
indulging  in  any  such  weakness  now ;  but  be- 
tween herself  and  Mr.  Lorimer  a  cloud  had 
certainly  arisen. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  time  our  first 
great  trouble  came,  their  marriage  day  had  been 
drawing  very  near — almost  every  preparation 
was  completed,  and  Gertrude's  mind  had  at- 
tained that  quiet  serenity,  in  contemplating  her 
future  destiny,  which  promised  well  both  for 
herself  and  for  her  husband. 

But  the  storm-bolt  suddenly  fell,  and  all  our 
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plans  and  projects  were  scattered,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  the  winds. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  bitter  mourning 
and  anxiety,  Mr.  Lorimer  was  never  thought 
of;  but  as  soon  as  our  frightened  senses  had 
in  a  shght  degree  recovered  the  shock  they  had 
experienced,  it  occurred  both  to  Gertrude  and 
myself  that  we  were  bound  to  communicate 
our  great  affliction  to  one  who  might  almost  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  family. 

Instead  of  coming,  as  we  had  naturally  ex- 
pected, on  the  receipt  of  our  distressing  intelli- 
gence, to  administer  what  consolation  he  could 
to  his  affianced  wife,  Mr.  Lorimer  wrote  a  very 
polite,  gentlemanly,  and  pathetically  worded 
letter  of  condolence  to  Gertrude,  wherein  no 
allusion  was  made,  and  no  regrets  expressed, 
concerning  that  delay  which  must  now  of  ne- 
cessity take  place  in  their  promised  union. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Gertrude  thought 
very  much  of  this  at  the  time.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  she  was  not  in  love  with  Mr. 
Lorimer,  and  that  her  thoughts  and  anxieties 
just  now  were  wholly  taken  up  with  objects  in 
which  he  had  no  concern.      But  for  my  own 
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part  I  did  not  like  his  conduct  at  all,  and  during 
a  short  interview  I  had  with  Mrs.  Temple  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  I  stated  frankly 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  her  cousin. 

She  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
finding  I  expected  a  reply,  said  briefly — 

"  Let  us  not  judge  Arthur  prematurely. 
He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  feel  this  matter 
acutely." 

It  was  not  until  about  a  fortnight  before  ^Irs. 
Cameron's  death,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  returned  to 
the  Priory.  He  then  called  to  see  us,  but  his  visit 
was  a  short  one,  and  he  made  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  calamity  under  which  we  were  all  so 
keenly  suffering.  From  this  time  he  sent  daily  to 
enquire  about  Mrs.  Cameron's  health,  and  these 
friendly  messages  were  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  suitable  offerings  to  the  invalid,  in 
the  shape  of  fruit  and  other  delicacies  which 
he  of  course  knew  were  beyond  our  means  of 
procuring. 

And  with  this  conduct,  which  to  me  was  at 
least  ambiguous,  Gertrude  appeared  entirely 
satisfied.  She  often  indeed  expressed  herself 
most  thankful  that  he  abstained  from  visiting 
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her  at  present,  and  as  nobody  at  the  Rectory 
had  a  word  to  say  in  condemnation  of  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  I  kept  my  uncharitable 
opinion  to  myself,  and  was  half  persuaded  at 
last  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  indulg- 
ing it. 

After  Mrs.  Cameron's  death,  important  busi- 
ness again  called  the  tenant  of  the  Priory  to 
London,  and  he  was  still  there  (having  written 
once  or  twice  to  Gertrude  during  this  second 
absence),  when  we  were  summoned  by  Miss 
Willoughby's  letter  to  a  scene  of  a  scarcely  less 
painful  nature  than  any  we  had  yet  gone 
through. 

Gertrude's  illness,  following  so  rapidly  upon 
our  arrival  at  Naples,  again  put  Mr.  Lorimer 
and  everything  connected  with  him  out  of  my 
head,  and  it  was  not  until  the  occasion  recorded 
at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  when  I 
was  striving  to  re-awaken  the  sick  girl's  in- 
terest in  life,  that  I  mentioned  a  name  which, 
apart  from  its  possible  connection  with  Ger- 
trude, possessed  very  little  interest  for  me. 

The  answer  my  suggestion  elicited  filled  me 
with  astonishment  and  perplexity — and  yet  it 
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should  not  have  done  so,  because  I  felt  that 
had  I  been  in  Gertrude's  situation,  the  thoughts 
which  had  now  only  occurred  to  her  would  have 
occurred  to  me  from  the  very  first. 

These  thoughts  were  that  she  ought  to  re- 
lease Mr.  Lorimer  from  his  engagement — that 
in  the  event  of  his  feeUng  a  reluctance  (which 
she  admitted  would  be  but  natural)  to  connect 
himself  with  a  family  so  disgraced  as  hers  had 
become,  it  was  her  part  and  her  duty  to  give 
him  the  choice  of  withdrawing  from  a  position 
into  which  he  had  entered,  under  such  different 
circumstances. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Gertrude,"  I  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  will  avail  himself  of  your  gene- 
rosity, and  accept  the  freedom  you  are  going  to 
offer  him  ?" 

"  No,"  she  rephed  immediately,  "  I  certainly 
do  not — but  it  is  nevertheless  my  duty  to  give 
him  the  opportunity." 

"  Then  your  opinion  is  that  he  has  behaved 
well  throughout  these  recent  troubles  ?  He 
has,  in  short,  lost  nothing  in  your  estima- 
tion?" 

"  You  press  me  hard,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham," 

VOL.  III.  I 
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said  Gertrude,  evidently  speaking  with  reluct- 
ance— "  but  thus  much  I  feel  at  liberty  to  ac- 
knowledge— that  under  similar  circumstances 
I  think  /  should  have  acted  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. It  is,  however,  scarcely  fair  to  judge 
men  by  the  same  standard  we  should  judge 
ourselves." 

Of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  inspire  Ger- 
trude with  distrust  of  the  man  she  still  ex- 
pected to  marry.  So  I  only  expressed  my  ap- 
proval of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  and 
endeavoured  after  the  letter  had  been  dis- 
patched to  occupy  and  amuse  her  mind  until 
an  answer  should  arrive. 

She  was  now  well  enough  to  get  out  a  little 
every  day,  and  to  please  me  she  did  so,  but  I 
observed  with  pain  that  all  those  objects  which 
would  formerly  have  interested  and  delighted 
her  in  the  very  highest  degree,  were  now  looked 
upon  with  a  chilling  indifference  which  she 
-sought  in  vain  to  hide. 

"  I  know  it  is  wrong,  ungrateful,  sinful," 
she  would  sometimes  say,  when  I  gently  chided 
her  for  this  continued  apathy — "  but  what  can 
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I  do,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?     The  truth  is,  T  hav(> 
nothing  I  care  to  live  for." 

'*  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  my  affection 
is  worthless  to  you,  Gertrude  ?" 

*'  Ah,"  she  would  then  exclaim,  with  tears 
of  love  and  contrition  in  her  sorrowful  eyes, 
"  you  know  I  cannot  mean  that,  my  best  and 
truest  friend — but  you  would  soon  learn  to  be 
happy  without  me — and  how  shall  /  ever  learn 
to  forget  ?" 

I  think  that  Gertrude's  impression  at  this 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  would  come  him- 
self in  answer  to  her  letter,  for  T  noticed  that 
every  footstep  on  the  stairs  would  make  her 
tremble  and  turn  pale,  and  always  on  return- 
ing from  our  short  rambles  she  would  enquire 
of  the  woman  who  waited  on  us  whether  any- 
body had  called. 

One  evening,  in  reply  to  this  question,  she 
was  informed  that  there  was  a  letter  for  her, 
and  hastening  to  our  rooms  she  seized  it 
eagerly,  and  sitting  down  by  the  window  (for 
the  twilight  was  coming  on)  she  began  to  read 
with  an  interest  that  I  quite  rejoiced  to  see. 
*'  Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  after  an  interval  of. 
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about  ten  minutes,  during  which  she  had  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  letter — "  and 
what  news  have  you  ?  Is  Mr.  Lorimer  coming, 
or  does  he  wish  you  to  return  at  once  to  Eng- 
land ?" 

She  got  up  then,  and  walked  with  something 
of  her  old,  firm  step,  across  the  room  to  the 
sofa  where  I  was  sitting. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer  accepts  his  freedom,"  she 
said,  handing  me  the  letter.  "  And  now,  in- 
deed, I  have  an  object  to  live  for — the  strongest 
motive  for  exertion." 

With  these,  to  me,  mysterious  words,  she 
drew  her  scarf  around  her,  and  with  head  erect, 
(so  like  my  proud  Gertrude  of  other  days)  went 
slowly  into  the  next  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  Mr.  Lorimer  had  accepted  his  freedom 
was  a  matter  of  very  httle  astonishment  to  me. 
I  had  indeed  fully  anticipated  as  much — but 
why  this  circumstance  should  give  Gertrude  an 
object  to  live  for,  "  the  strongest  motive  for  ex- 
ertion," I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Trusting,  however,  to  some  future  period  for 
enlightenment,  I  contented  myself  for  the  pre- 
sent with  reading  the  letter  which  had  evi- 
dently brought  about  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

It  was  like  Mr.  Lorimer  himself.  How  can 
I  describe  it  more  accurately  ?  Polished,  gen- 
tlemanly, reserved,  and  breathing  pride, — pride 
that  would  cast  down  everything  before  it, — in 
each  clearly  written  line.  He  took  Miss  Cameron 
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literally  at  her  word,  and  presumed  moreover 
that  she  desired,  on  her  own  account,  the  dis- 
solution of  their  engagement.  He  lamented 
that  things  should  have  gone  so  far,  but  such 
cases  were  not  uncommon  in  the  world ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  he  wished  Miss  Cameron  every 
possible  happiness,  and  assured  her  that  she 
might  always  reckon  upon  him  as  a  true  and 
stedfast  friend. 

Such  was  the  letter,  and  taking  into  account 
Mr.  Lorimer's  peculiar  character  and  disposi- 
tion, I  do  not  see  how  he  could  well  have  been 
expected  to  write  or  to  act  differently.  For 
my  own  part,  I  could  not  regret  what  he  had 
done.  It  may  have  been  selfish — of  course  to 
a  certain  extent  it  was  selfish,  but  assuredly  the 
idea  that  Gertrude  was  now  mine,  entirely 
mine,  was  a  particularly  agreeable  one  to  me. 
If  she  had  loved  the  man,  it  would  have  been 
quite  another  thing,  and  in  this  case  I  dare  say 
every  feeling  of  my  nature  would  have  been 
roused  against  his  conduct,  but  she  did  not 
love  him,  she  never  had  loved  him,  and  I  knew, 
that  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  would  rejoice  un- 
feignedly  at  her  freedom. 
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I  sat  thinking  for  about  half  an  hour,  till  all 
the  room  was  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  then, 
tapping  gently  at  the  closed  door  between 
Gertrude  and  myself,  I  asked  if  I  might  not 
come  in. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  promptly,  and  rising 
to  meet  me  as  I  entered — "  but  shall  we  not 
have  candles  now,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?  I  have 
much  to  talk  about,  and  to  settle  with  you  this 
evening." 

"  Certainly,  my  love.  We  will  ring  the  bell 
at  once,     I  have  read  your  letter,  Gertrude." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  was,  I  beheve,  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  that  she 
had  very  little  idea  of  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

"  Am  1  to  condole  with  you,  Gertrude  ?"  1 
asked,  as  the  arrival  of  the  candles  revealed  to 
me  her  pale  and  serious  face.  "  I  had  been 
vain  enough  to  hope  that  the  idea  of  spending 
the  next  few  years  of  your  life  as  my  companion 
— nay,  as  my  own  dearly  beloved  child,  would 
not  have  been  so  very  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  Nor  would  it  be,  my  kindest  friend,"  she 
repKed  quickly — ■'  but  this  I  must  not  count 
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upon.  I  have  now  a  fixed  and  definite  task  to 
perform — a  debt  to  pay,  an  obligation  to  dis- 
charge. Till  this  is  accompHshed,  I  dare  not 
dream  of  rest — but  I  2viU  accomplish  it,  if  I 
sacrifice  my  life  in  doing  it. 

Gertrude  then  related  to  me  the  circum- 
stance which  the  reader  already  knows — the 
payment  of  her  father's  debts  by  Mr.  Lorimer 
— and  being  well  acquainted  with  that  point  in 
her  character  where  strength  and  weakness  so 
singularly  met,  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  new 
spirit  which  had  this  night  been  roused  within 
her,  nor  condemn  the  feelings  that  were  raging 
her  to  devote  her  time  and  talents  once  more 
to  a  specific  object. 

*'  Think  not,"  she  said  in  conclusion  "  that 
I  for  one  moment  regret  the  breaking  off  of 
this  engagement — but  I  do  regret,  or  rather  I 
should  say  that  every  faculty  of  sensation  I 
possess  is  writhing  under  the  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  would  cheerfully 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  means  of  discharging 
the  debt  this  very  night.  T  think  the  torments 
of  the  rack  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
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what  I  shall  endure  until  I  can   free   myself 
from  the  galling  yoke." 

Of  course  I  did  not  enter  into  the  exagge- 
rated view  poor  Gertrude  took  of  this  subject, 
but  I  saw  that  the  object  thus  provided  would 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  her,  and  I 
sought  rather  to  encourage  than  to  damp  the 
hopes  she  had  formed  of  final  success  in  her 
undertaking. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  endeavour,  through  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Temple,  whose  continued 
friendship  she  never  doubted,  to  procure  a 
situation  as  resident  governess  in  family  where 
the  salary  would  be  high  enoug  to  enable  her 
to  put  by  a  considerable  yearly  eiun.  But  al- 
though this  plan  certainly  apj,  ared  feasible,  I 
could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  parting  from 
my  child  so  soon,  and  my  proposal  was  that 
we  should  live  together  in  London,  and  that 
she  should  there  receive  pupils,  or  give  lessons 
or  adopt  any  other  ladylike  means  of  earning 
money  which  circumstances  might  present  to 
her. 

"  Oh,  I  will  do  all,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  teach, 
work,  copy  music,  anything  by  which  money 
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can  be  made.  But  let  us  return  to  England 
at  once,  dear  Mrs.  Feversliam — Indeed  I  am 
well  enough  to  bear  the  journey  now,  and  I 
shall  have  no  peace  till  my  labours  are  begun." 

I  looked  at  her  pale,  wasted  cheek,  her  thin, 
trembling  hand,  her  drooping  form,  and  half 
smiled  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  this  poor 
fragile  creature  doing  the  "  all  things  "  which 
she  so  calmly  proposed. 

T  had,  however,  no  object  in  remaining 
longer  at  Naples,  and  as  Gertrude's  health 
appeared  decidedly  to  improve  from  this  even- 
ing, I  made  preparations  for  starting  early  in 
the  following  week. 

We  spent  the  last  evening  of  our  stay  in 
visiting  Ella's  grave,  and  were  both  of  us  much 
affected  at  finding  the  old  Italian  doctor  sitting 
beside  the  humble  stone  that  marked  the  place 
of  her  repose,  endeavouring  to  illustrate  some 
lines  he  had  written  to  her  memory  by  a  rough 
but  clever  and  tasteful  sketch  of  the  face  which 
had  so  won  upon  his  warm  imagination. 

"Ah,  it  was  a  beautiful,  beautiful  face  !"  he 
said,  shutting  up  his  book  after  we  had  glanced 
tearfully  over  it.     "  But  good  evening,  ladies. 
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I   shall  not  forget  to  plant  a  few  flowers  here 
when  you  are  gone." 

"  Nor  to  water  them  with  tears  of  kindly 
pity,  if  I  have  read  you  rightly,"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  the  white  haired  old  man  walked 
slowly  away,  leaving  us  to  weep  alone  over  the 
grave  that  after  this  night  we  should  look  upon 
no  more  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

The  first  cheering  news  we  heard  on  our 
arrival  in  England  was  that  Sidney's  mind  had 
been  restored,  that  hi§  health  was  daily  im- 
proving, and  that  he  was  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  our  return  with  his  precious  and 
long-lost  child,  of  whose  safety  he  could  scarcely 
even  now  be  persuaded. 

A  letter  communicating  all  this,  and  entreat- 
ing us  to  hurry  home  as  fast  as  possible,  had 
met  us  in  London,  and  although  Gertrude  had 
previously  been  most  anxious  that  we  should 
remain  long  enough  to  seek  for  lodgings  that 
would  suit  us  when  our  new  plan  of  life  com- 
menced, she  urged  me  now  to  comply  with 
Mrs.  Maxwell's  request ;  and  forgot  for  the 
time  her  own  most  pressing  interests  in  the 
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deep  sympathy  she  felt  for  her  unhappy  brother- 
in-law. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  evening  towards  the 
end  of  summer  when  we  reached  Lissonburn. 
Gertrude's  spirits  had  been  greatly  depressed 
during  the  whole  day,  and  I  could  not  be  sur- 
prised that  they  should  become  more  so  as  we 
approached  the  place  of  such  sad  and  heart- 
sickening  associations.  AVhat  did  it  now 
possess  for  her,  with  all  its  external  charms  of 
wood,  and  hill,  and  field,  and  merry  sunshine  ? 

What  but  a  mother's  grave  ? 

Ah,  it  is  indeed  a  dreary,  dreary  thing  to 
feel  alone  in  the  wide  world,  to  have  lost  all 
ties  of  kindred,  all  companions  and  friends  of 
youth — to  look  down  into  the  aching  heart  and 
find  memories  of  happier  days,  striving  in  vain 
to  hide  themselves  under  the  cold,  joyless  con- 
sciousness that  "  regrets  are  foolish  and  idle 
things."  They  may  be  foolish  and  idle  things, 
but  what  of  that  ?  Will  the  quivering  heart 
lie  still,  the  drooping  soul  be  raised  when  this 
truth  is  established.  Alas,  no — there  is  a  stern 
reality  in  the  sorrow  that  is  built  upon  the 
grave  of  buried  happiness,  which  all  the  reason 
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and  all  the  philosophy  of  the  world  can  do  no- 
thmg  to  mitigate  or  disperse. 

If  I  felt,  and  feel  I  did,  an  overwhelming 
sadness  in  returning  to  our  once  cheerful  home, 
what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the 
poor,  desolate,  orphan  girl  beside  me  who  had 
not  only  lost  all — but  lost  them  under  circum- 
stances of  a  nature  too  painful  to  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  coach  having  put  us  down  at  the  Rectory 
gate  I  rang  the  bell,  and  implored  Gertrude, 
while  we  stood  waiting,  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  composure  till  at  least  her  first  inter- 
view with  Sidney  was  over.  The  baby  was 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  I  felt  quite  im- 
patient for  the  moment  when  I  should  see  it 
resting  once  more  in  its  poor  father's  arms. 

'*  And  how  are  they  all?"  I  cried  out  to  the 
servant,  as  she  came  hurrying  down  the  garden 
path  to  let  us  in. — ''  We  are  expected,  are  we 
not  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
at  our  safe  return — ''  but  the  family  are  at  the 
cottage  this  evening,  and  Master  and  Missis 
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left  word  that  when  yoa  came,  a  carriage  was 
to  be  fetched  to  take  you  on  to  them." 

I  felt  grieved  for  this  on  Gertrude's  account, 
as  it  would  necessarily  be  an  additional  trial  to 
her  to  meet  our  friends  in  her  poor  sister's 
home ;  but  understanding  that  Sidney  had  been 
there  more  than  a  week,  and  that  he  was  too 
unwell  to  come  out  this  evening,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement, 
and  to  persuade  my  evidently  distressed  com- 
panion that  it  woidd  be  better  to  have  the 
worst  over  at  once. 

Having  been  confined  all  day  to  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  stage  coach,  we  both  preferred 
dispensing  with  the  carriage  ;  so,  after  seeing 
our  luggage  deposited  in  our  rooms,  and  getting 
rid  of  a  Httle  superfluous  dust  gathered  during 
our  long  journey,  we  set  off  to  walk  through 
the  Erreen  lanes  and  fields  to  Lam'el  Cottage. 

1  know  of  few  things  more  painful  than  to 
pass  through  scenes — every  object  in  which, 
even  down  to  a  primrose  root  or  the  stump  of 
a  broken  tree,  has  become  familiar  to  you  under 
happy  and  agreeable  circumstances — at  a  time 
when  these   circumstances  are  whollv  and  en- 
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tirely  changed.  None  but  those  who  have 
been  so  situated  (alas !  who  has  not  ?)  can  un- 
derstand the  heart-sickening  feehng  with  which 
the  dim  eye  contemplates  these  well  remem- 
bered objects,  and  wonders,  intensely  wonders, 
how  it  is  that  external  life  can  preserve  its 
placid  sameness,  its  verdant  beauty,  while  the 
life  within  is  parched  and  withered  by  the  desert 
blast  that  has  swept  in  vengeance  over  it. 

At  such  times,  how  powerfully  even  little 
things  affect  us  !  The  sound  of  a  human 
voice  giving  utterance  to  some  trivial  thought 
— "  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow,"  or  "  the  corn  is 
looking  well."  We  have  heard  these  voices 
and  maybe  these  words  in  other  days,  but  there 
seemed  nothing  unfit  or  unnatural  in  them. — 
Now,  we  only  wonder  how  in  a  world  so  full 
of  misery,  there  can  be  found  hearts  hght 
enough  to  care  for  such,  to  us,  unimportant 
and  trifling  things. 

With  bowed  head  and  weary  step  Gertrude 
followed  me  silently  along  the  pleasant,  quiet 
paths  that  led  to  her  sister's  home.  Occasion- 
ally she  stopped  to  say  a  word  to  the  smiling 
baby  and  its  nurse,  but  anything  like  conver- 
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sation  even  with  me  appeared  to  be  impossible 
to  her. 

Neither  did  I  myself  desire  it.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  the  saddest  thoughts,  the  most 
painful  and  torturing  regrets.  I  dreaded 
scarcely  less  than  Gertrude,  having  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  little  cottage  we  had  all  of 
us  once  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  adorning  I 
knew  that  every  simple  object  would  bring  the 
past  in  all  its  vivid  reality  before  me.  I  felt 
that  every  footstep  would  recall  the  one  we 
should  hear  no  more  on  earth — and  wild,  way- 
ward, guilty  as  the  unhappy  Ella  had  been,  I 
could  only  remember  now  that  her  joyous  voice 
was  hushed  for  ever,  and  that  she  was  sleeping 
far  ofiP  in  a  lonely  grave,  where  the  summer 
suns  and  the  winter  rains  would  fall  unheeded, 
while  the  world  went  on  its  course,  and  thou- 
sands of  hving  hearts  rejoiced  in  their  in- 
heritance of  youth  and  hope  and  gladness. 

*'  Oh  Mrs.  FevLTsham,"  said  Gertrude  in 
choking  accents  when  at  length  we  stood  be- 
fore the  little  wooden  gate,  "  I  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  spared  this  trial  to- 
night.     Do  not  condemn  me  if  my  courage 
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fails.  Indeed,  indeed  I  feel  as  though  it  were 
impossible  to  bear  much  more." 

''  You  will  not,  I  trust,  have  much  more  to 
bear  my  love,"  I  replied  encouragingly. — "  and 
you  must  try  to  remember  that  heavily  as  this 
trial  has  fallen  on  you,  there  is  another  upon 
whom  it  has  fallen  wdth  tenfold  severity.  Think 
of  the  poor  husband,  Gertrude,  and  for  his 
sake  try  to  bear  your  own  part  bravely  " 

Our  summons  for  admittance  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  Mrs.  Maxwell  herself, 
who,  hurrying  us  into  the  house,  took  the 
pale  and  trembling  Gertrude  under  her  mo- 
therly protection,  and  entreated  me  to  carry 
the  child  to  Sidney,  who  had  been  all  the  af- 
ternoon most  anxiously  and  nervously  looking 
out  for  our  arrival. 

"In  the  drawing-room?"  I  enquired,  feel- 
ing that  my  friend  had  imposed  on  me  a 
task  for  which  just  now  I  was  by  no  means 
fitted. 

"No,  no,"  she  replied  in  a  whisper,  "  that 
room  is  never  entered  now.  You  will  find 
Sidney  with  his  uncle  in  the  study." 

This  was  a  considerable  relief    to  me,  so 
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taking  the  unconscious  baby  from  its  nurse, 
T  walked  quickly  along  the  narrow  passage, 
and  entering  through  the  open  door,  without 
being  able  to  utter  a  word,  I  neither  paused 
nor  gave  myself  time  to  look  up,  till  I  had 
deposited  my  precious  charge  in  the  arms  of 
its  poor,  agitated,  and  excited  father. 

It  was  in  truth  a  deeply  affecting  scene, 
and  one  that  those  who  witnessed  it  would 
never  be  Kkely  to  forget.  I  see  it  now, 
though  years  and  years  have  intervened,  as 
plainly  as  I  saw  it  then,  and  my  heart  still 
aches,  and  my  tears  still  flow,  in  remembering 
the  cause  of  all — the  blight  which  came  in 
the  shape  of  sin  and  destroyed  as  fair  a  para- 
dise as  ever  bloomed  in  the  desert  of  our  toil- 
ing and  weary  world. 

As  poor  Sidney  bent  in  unutterable  tender- 
ness over  his  lovely,  smiling  infant,  and 
stroked  with  his  white  emaciated  hand  the 
rosy  cheek  and  dimpled  chin  of  the  little  one, 
he  seemed  to  me  like  a  person  called  from  the 
land  of  spirits,  by  the  blooming  angel  of 
earthly  love  and  happiness. 

But  the  joy,  the  ecstasy  were  only  for  the 
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first  few  moments,  during  which  the  father's 
heart  had  triumphed  over  all.  After  this,  the 
husband's  feelings  awoke,  and  with  a  sob  of 
uncontrollable  anguish  Sidney  abruptly  put 
down  the  child,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"We  must  bear  with  him,  poor  fellow!" 
said  the  uncle,  brushing  his  hands  across  his 
eyes.  "  It  has  been  a  sharp  trial  for  him,  and 
unworthy  as  that  dear  baby's  mother  proved, 
we  know  she  had  a  way  of  twining  herself 
round  people's  hearts  that  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. Old  man  as  I  am,  she  often  ma- 
naged to  bewitch  me,  even  while  I  saw  every- 
thing in  her  conduct  to  condemn." 

I  felt  too  much  to  be  able  to  make  any  re- 
ply, but  my  companion  did  not  require  one. 
He  walked  about  the  room,  endeavouring  to 
regain  composure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then,  saying  he  must  go  and  see  after 
Sidney,  left  me  to  shed  my  bitter  tears  alone. 

The  meeting  between  Gertrude  and  her 
brother-in-law,  was  scarcely  less  affecting  than 
the  one  between  Sidney  and  his  child  had 
been.  But  this  once  over,  we  all  became 
somewhat  calmer,  and  by  degrees  could  even 
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endure  to  speak  together  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future,  and  to  communicate  to  each  the 
plans  and  projects  we  had  severally  formed. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  managed  to  retain  for  Sidney  the 
living  he  had  presented  to  him,  and  that  since 
his  recovery  he  had  been  urgent  upon  him  to 
take  possession  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
young  widower — whose  interest  in  life  had 
been  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  blighted — would 
however  have  dechned  the  appointment,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  numerous  debts  which  his 
wife's  thoughtless  extravagance  had  entailed 
upon  him,  and  which  he  was  now  most  anxious 
to  discharge. 

He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  Gertrude  and 
myself  would  have  consented  to  reside  with 
him,  and  in  this  case,  he  should,  in  spite  of 
Miss  Willoughby's  generous  proposal,  have 
kept  his  daughter  under  his  own  charge ;  but 
as  our  plans  were  already  formed,  he  must 
content  himself  with  a  housekeeper,  and  leave 
the  child,  for  awhile  at  least,  with  its  amiable 
and  warm-hearted  godmother. 

At  present  Geraldine  was  in  close  and  con- 
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stant  attendance  npon  her  dying  mother 
—  Lady  Willoughby  never  having  recovered 
the  shock  of  her  son's  melancholy  death. 

Miss  Willoughby  had  been  to  the  Rectory, 
two  or  three  times  since  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  both  herself  and  her  mother,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  latter's  dangerous  illness,  had 
been  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  Ella's 
husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  were  both  surprised 
and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  Ger- 
trude's engagement  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  They 
understood  neither  the  feelings  which  had 
prompted  her  to  offer  him  his  freedom,  nor 
those  which  had  induced  him  to  accept  it,  but 
as  she  declared  herself  perfectly  satisfied,  they 
concluded  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  they  should  be  deprived  of  her  as 
a  constant  neighbour. 

At  Sidney's  earnest  entreaty  it  was  agreed 
that  Gertrude  and  myself  should  remain 
with  him  at  the  cottage  until  we  left  finally 
for  our  new  home  in  London  ;  and  although 
every  hour  spent  amid  scenes  which  would 
recall  the  lost  one  so  vividly  to  our  minds, 
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must  be  acutely  painful,  we  both  felt  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  selfishness  to 
consider  our  own  pain  in  the  matter,  when 
that  of  the  desolate  husband  was  calling  so 
loudly  for  our  tenderest  sympathy  and  com- 
])assion. 

The  evening  closed  with  a  prayer,  offered 
up  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  that  out  of  all  the  past 
suffering  future  good  might  be  wrought,  and 
that  in  the  end  the  sun  might  emerge  from 
the  heavy  clouds  that  at  present  obscured  it, 
and  shine  with  renewed  brightness  into  all  our 
hearts,  and  all  our  homes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  Gertrude  to  take 
care  of  Sidney  and  the  baby,  1  set  oft*  at  an 
early  hour  to  see  Mrs.  Temple,  and  to  bespeak 
her  interest  once  more  for  the  dear  noble- 
hearted  girl  I  could  now  indeed  call  my  own. 

Mrs.  Temple  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
the  little  embarrassment  I  had  at  first  noticed 
in  her  manner  soon  wore  off",  as  I  talked  freely 
to  her  of  our  past  trials,  and  made  her  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Lorimer's  conduct  had  in  no 
way  changed  our  feelings  towards  herself. 

**  The  truth  is,"  she  said  frankly,  "  I  have 
been  terribly  upset  by  this  aff'air  of  Arthur's. 
I  love  Gertrude  Cameron  as  a  sister ;  I  believe 
there  is  not  another  like  her  in  the  world,  and 
although,  knowing  my  proud  cousin  as  I  do,  I 
can  quite  comprehend  what  he  has  done,  I  am 
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none  the  less  grieved  and  indignant  at  his  con- 
duct, and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
will  live  to  repent  it  bitterly." 

As  Gertrude  had  not  bound  me  to  secresy, 
I  made  Mrs.  Temple  the  confidante  of  her  in- 
tentions concerning  the  debt  to  Mr.  Lorimer 
— feeling  indeed  that  I  could  no  other  way 
so  well  promote  her  interest,  or  make  Mrs. 
Temple  enter  heartily  into  her  plans. 

"Is  it  possible — can  this  be  true?"  ex- 
claimed the  latter  with  looks  of  unfeigned  as- 
tonishment when  I  had  told  my  tale — "  Why 
your  Gertrude  is  ten  times  more  of  a  marvel 
than  ever.  But  she  will  never  accomplish  it, 
of  course — and  really,  though  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  beautiful  spirit  which  prompts  the 
effort,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary." 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  you  surely  would  not  have 
her  sit  down  quietly  under  such  an  obligation  ; 
especially  when  it  refers  to  a  man  who  has 
virtually  rejected  her." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,"  resumed  the 
gentle  lady  of  the  Rookery — "  I  am  but  a 
simple  body  myself,  and  make  no  pretensions 
to  enthusiasm  of  any  sort  or  kind.     To  me  it 
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appears,  that  as  these  debts  were  paid  volun- 
tarily by  my  cousin,  and  without  Miss  Came- 
ron's knowledge  even,  there  can  be  no  earthly 
reason  why  she  should  slave  herself  to  death 
to  return  him  the  paltry  money — especially  as, 
so  far  from  regretting  what  he  has  already 
done,  I  know  that  but  for  the  fear  of  wounding 
Miss  Cameron,  Arthur  would  have  begged 
permission  to  settle  a  handsome  annuity  upon 
her,  when  he  accepted  the  freedom  she  so  no- 
bly and  generously  ofiPered." 

"  It  is  well  he  did  not,"  I  remarked  briefly  ; 
and  noticing  my  manner,  Mrs.  Temple  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  think  you,  my  good  friend,  are  perhaps 
a  little  too  hard  upon  my  cousin.  I  always 
told  you  pride  was  his  besetting  sin,  but 
believe  me  he  has  many  admirable  qualities, 
and  amongst  these  is  the  capability  of  appre- 
ciating our  dear  and  excellent  Gertrude." 

"  You  will  admit  that  he  has  at  least  chosen 
an  odd  way  of  expressing  this  appreciation  ?" 

''  I  will  admit  that  he  has  done  that  which 
he  will  be  sorry  for  to  the  end  of  his  life — 
but  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  if  ever  he  comes 
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to  know  what  Miss  Cameron  is  doing,  he  will 
so  entirely  sympathize  with  the  lofty  sentiment 
w^hich  prompts  her  exertions,  that  he  will  re- 
new his  offer  and  be  ten  times  more  in  love 
than  before." 

"  He  never  will  know  it — remember,  I  have 
bound  1/ou  not  to  reveal  it — and,  all  things 
considered,  I  hope  sincerely  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
will  not  renew  his  proposals  to  my  friend." 

"  What  these  things  all  are,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple  with  a  thoughtful 
smile,  ''  but  for  my  own  part,  I  candidly  con- 
fess that  T  still  entertain  the  strongest  hopes 
of  seeing  Gertrude  Cameron  converted  into 
Gertrude  Lorimer." 

"  Nothing  is  more  unlikely,  I  assure  you. 
After  such  bitter  suffering  as  my  poor  child 
has  lately  gone  through,  the  heart  shrinks  from 
forming  new  ties  or  new  connections." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Feversham,  I  shall  begin  to  sus- 
pect you  of  a  desire  to  keep  this  rare  jewel  to 
yourself — but  bring  Gertrude  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  I  will  warn  her  against 
your  wicked  plots." 

I  said  I  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  then 
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with  mutual  expressions  of  good  will  and 
friendly  feeling,  and  repeated  assurances  from 
Mrs.  Temple  that  she  would  exert  every  means 
in  her  power  to  promote  Gertrude's  wishes, 
we  parted. 

Before  I  had  been  a  week  at  Lissonburn,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  a  decided 
improvement  in  Sidney's  health  and  spirits. 
He  began  now  to  speak  with  some  interest  of 
the  future,  to  enter  warmly  into  Gertrude's 
plans,  to  discuss  cheerfully  the  prospects  of 
his  baby  daughter,  and  to  join  with  us  all  in 
commending  and  admiring  the  generous  and 
unselfish  character  that  we  had  lately  seen  de- 
veloped in  Geraldine  Willoughby. 

She  managed  to  pay  us  a  short  visit  just 
before  we  left  the  cottage,  but  although  she 
was  still  stedfast  in  her  resolution  of  adopting 
her  little  god-child,  the  dangerous  state  of 
Lady  Willoughby  prevented  her  forming  any 
immediate  plans  concerning  it,  and  she  was 
grieved  to  hear  that  Sidney  could  not  remain 
in  his  present  home,  until  she  was  in  a  position 
to  relieve  him  from  the  guardianship  of  this 
precious  charge,  to  which  I  really  think  Geral- 
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dine  considered  she  had  at  least  an  equal 
claim. 

It  was  agreed  however  that  when  the  father 
was  obliged  to  go,  the  child  should  be  taken 
to  the  Rectory,  and  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  should 
act  as  proxy  for  Miss  Willoughby,  until  the 
latter  was  at  liberty  to  act  for  herself. 

"Dear  little  angel !"  said  Geraldine,  bend- 
ing to  kiss  its  rosy  cheek  as  it  slept  in  Sidney's 
arms,  "  you  shall  not  always  be  treated  so  un- 
ceremoniously, I  promise  you  that — but  papa 
is  wrong  to  run  away  and  leave  us,  and  if  we 
forget  him  altogether,  it  will  he  his  own  fault, 
will  it  not?" 

"  I  have  no  fear  that  Miss  Willoughby  will 
allow  my  child  to  forget  me,"  replied  Sidney 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  but  Geraldine  only 
pulled  down  her  veil  quickly,  shook  hands 
with  us  all,  and  hurried  away  as  fast  as  she 
could. 

I  had  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  Mrs. 
Temple  ;  so  sending  over  one  morning  for 
Mrs.  Maxwell  to  come  and  stay  an  hour  or 
two  with  Sidney,  I  prevailed  on  Gertrude  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Rookery. 
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I  thought  it  quite  natural  that  she  should 
shrink  from  this  visit  after  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, but  knowing  how  very  highly  Mrs. 
Temple  esteemed  her,  and  how  truly  she 
sympathized  with  all  the  trials  of  the  family, 
I  hoped  that  the  meeting  would  rather  tend  to 
cheer  Gertrude's  spirits  than  the  reverse. 

And  1  believe  it  did  so,  for  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  friendliness — the  affection  I  might  say 
— that  Mrs.  Temple  evinced  towards  her  young 
visitor — and  cold  as  Gertrude  was,  externally, 
I  never  knew  any  one  more  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness and  affection  than  herself. 

"  You  must  come  and  stay  with  us  whenever 
we  are  in  London,"  said  our  hostess  with  that 
earnest  warmth  there  is  no  mistaking.  "I  see 
now  that  I  must  never  expect  to  separate  you 
two  again,  therefore  my  invitation  is  to  both, 
and  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  is  not 
accepted." 

She  then  told  us  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  going 
abroad  almost  immediately,  that  she  believed 
he  was  quite  an  altered  man,  and  that  she 
could  not  conceive  how  Gertrude  could  have 
been  such  a  little  goose  as  to  put  things  in  his 
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head  which  it  was  very  certain  he  bitterly  re- 
gretted having  acted  upon. 

"  Not  that  you,  my  dear,  will  break  your 
heart  about  Arthur,  I  see  that  plainly  enough ; 
but  as  he  is  extremely  likely  to  break  his  heart 
about  you,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  you 
did  not  marry  first,  and  settle  all  your  differ- 
ences afterwards." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  Gertrude — "  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  done  the  same  that  I 
have  done,  had  you  been  similarly  situated. 
Mr.  Lorimer  will  soon  meet  with  a  fairer  and 
a  worthier  bride,  and  even  you  will  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  end,  that  all  has  been  for  the  best." 

'*  In  the  end  !  Well  perhaps  I  may,  for  who 
knows  yet  what  that  end  will  be.  I  have  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  these  I  shall  keep 
to  myself." 

After  a  two  hours'  visit,  we  prepared  to  take 
our  leave,  for  an  indefinite  time,  of  the  pleasant 
Rookery  and  its  amiable  inmates.  We  had 
said  good  bye,  and  were  just  opening  the  door 
to  go  out,  when  Mrs.  Temple  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, addressing  Gertrude,  who  turned  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice — 
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"  By  the  bye,  my  dear,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Temple  had  a  long,  no,  I  think  it  was 
a  short  letter  the  other  day  from  your  old 
friend  Mr.  Melville.  He  is  travelling  up  in 
the  back  woods  of  America,  or  some  such  de- 
solate and  ghostly  place,  in  search  of  happi- 
ness, poor  man  !  1  suppose.  But  he  particularly 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  '  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lorimer.'  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Temple  not  to  un- 
deceive him  when  he  answers  the  letter,  because 
— because  you  know  we  cannot  look  into  the 
future.  But  you  are  getting  quite  pale  with 
standing  so  long,  and  there  is  Mrs.  Feversham 
setting  me  down  as  a  regular  chatter-box. 
Good  bye,  good  bye.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  the  worse  for  your  visit, 
my  love,"  I  said  to  Gertrude,  as  we  walked 
slowly  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cottage. 

"I  am  very  tired,"  she  replied.  And  there 
Avas  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  had 
the  singular  effect  of  sending  my  thoughts  far 
away  to  the  lonely  back  woods  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  very  general  remark  that  those 
things  which  appear  easy  of  accompHshment 
when  viewed  in  prospective  only,  assume  quite 
another  aspect  on  our  near  approach  to  them  ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  mind's  picture  of  a  warfare  with 
the  world,  and  the  warfare  itself. 

Now  although  Gertrude  Cameron  had  had 
some  little  experience  in  the  rugged  path  of 
personal  exertion,  she  knew  scarcely  anything 
of  the  daily,  hourly  mortifications,  the  constant 
toil,  the  thousand  trials  and  temptations  of 
various  kinds  to  which  a  young  person,  obliged 
to  earn  her  daily  bread  in  London,  must  be  ex- 
posed. 

It  is  true  that  in  her  case  it  was  not  exactly 
daily  bread  for  which  she  laboured,  but  it  was 
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for  an  object  that  to  a  proud  and  sensitive 
mind  appeared  no  less  urgent  and  important 
than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  would  have 
done. 

And  at  first  we  got  on  very  slowly — so 
slowly  that  it  required  all  my  firmness,  and  all 
Gertrude's  own  earnest  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  her  undertaking,  to  preserve  the  mind 
and  body  from  sinking  under  their  burdens. 

Mrs.  Temple  did  her  best  to  assist  us,  but 
she  could  not  force  even  her  greatest  friends  to 
learn  lYench  and  Italian  against  their  will,  and 
for  several  months  after  our  establishment  in 
London,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
those  chance  pupils  that  happened  to  fall  in 
our  way. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Gertrude's  beautiful 
face  was  very  prejudicial  to  her  success.  One 
instance  of  this  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  her  labours,  and  convinced  me 
that  she  would  have  more  to  contend  with 
than  either  of  us  had  heretofore  anticipated. 

She  had  gone  one  day,  without  me,  to  call 
on  a  lady  who  required  a  teacher  of  languages 
for  her  two  daughters.      No  definite  answer 
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had  been  given  at  the  time,  but  she  had  been 
requested  to  come  again  in  a  day  or  two,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  one.  It  happened  that 
on  the  morning  she  proposed  going,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Lissonburn  requiring  an  imme- 
diate answer,  and  as  it  was  of  importance,  I 
begged  her  to  remain  at  home  and  write  it, 
while  I  paid  the  visit  in  her  stead. 

This  being  agreed  to,  I  set  out  with  pleasing 
anticipations  of  bringing  back  a  favourable 
reply. 

The  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed 
showed  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  wealth 
and  consequence  of  its  owners.  It  would,  I 
said  to  myself,  be  such  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion for  Gertrude,  if  she  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing this  situation,  and  my  busy  imagination 
had  provided  her  with  at  least  half-a-dozen 
more,  when  a  stout,  florid,  elderly  lady  walked 
into  the  room,  and  enquired  in  no  very  cour- 
teous tones  the  object  of  my  visit. 

"  Oh  dear,"  she  exclaimed  brusquely,  when 
I  had  given  her  the  desired  information,  ''  I'm 
sorry  you    troubled    yourself    to    come.       I 
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wouldn't  have  that  young  person  in  my  house, 
even  for  an  hour  a  day,  if  she  would  pay  me 
for  it.  Why,  if  you'll  believe  me,  Mr.  John- 
son (Mr.  Johnson  was  the  lady's  husband,  and, 
as  I  subsequently  discovered,  about  twenty 
years  younger  than  herself)  has  never  been  in 
his  right  senses  since  the  day  Miss  What'sher- 
name  was  here.  But  I'll  teach  him  to  lose  his 
heart  to  every  white-faced  girl  he  sees.  Really, 
ma'am,  you  must  excuse  my  warmth  on  this 
subject — it's  one  that  I  can  never  speak  of 
with  composure." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  decline 
Miss  Cameron's  services  ?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  ma'am  ;  and  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'U  make  her  wear  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  or  a  respirator,  or  something 
of  that  sort  to  hide  her  face,  before  you  send 
her  to  make  applications  for  employment  in 
any  quiet,  respectable  family  again." 

The  green  spectacles  and  the  respirator  were 
long  a  joke  between  Gertrude  and  myself,  but 
I  lamented,  nevertheless,  that,  as  such  indi- 
viduals as  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  be  banished 
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from  society,  my  young  friend's  countenance 
should  have  been  so  powerfully  attractive  as  it 
was. 

The  letter  which  Gertrude  had  stayed  at 
home  to  answer  was  from  Geraldine  Wil- 
loughby,  and  contained  a  proposal  that  we 
were  only  too  glad,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  accept. 

Lady  Willoughby  had  died  immediately 
after  our  departure  from  Lissonburn,  and  ever 
since  that  event  Sir  Joshua  had  resigned  the 
reins  of  domestic  government  into  the  hands 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  who  had  always  been 
his  especial  favourite. 

For  some  time  Geraldine  had  allowed  her 
younger  sisters  to  continue  their  education 
under  the  governess  who  was  with  them  at  the 
time  of  their  mother's  death  ;  but  latterly  Sir 
Joshua  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  they 
would  be  better  away  from  home ;  he  didn't 
mind  Geraldine's  httle  god-daughter,  because 
that  never  came  in  his  way,  but  his  own  chil- 
dren were  noisy  and  unmanageable,  now  that 
their  stately  mother  was  gone,  and  he  was  get- 
ting, he  said,  an  old  man,  and  wanted  peace 
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and  quietness.  "  Under  these  circumstances," 
wrote  Miss  Willoughby,  "what  can  I  do 
better  than  confide  them  to  your  care  ?  Schools 
I  object  to  for  many  reasons,  and  my  sisters 
having  been  greatly  indulged  at  home,  would 
be  miserable  among  strangers.  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, dear  Gertrude,  whether  you  can  receive 
them,  and  name  your  own  terms." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  we  had  en- 
larged our  establishment,  and  that  the  three 
Misses  Willoughby — young  ladies  whose  ge- 
neral manners  and  deportment  did  very  little 
credit  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed iu  training  them — were  domesticated 
beneath  our  roof. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  very  great  assistance 
to  Gertrude ;  the  greatest,  indeed,  that  she 
ever  succeeded  in  obtaining ;  and  although, 
through  Mrs.  Temple's  unwearied  exertions, 
the  young  teacher  had  eventually  as  much  em- 
ployment as  her  strength  permitted  her  to  un- 
dertake, still  it  was  a  hard  battle,  a  wearisome 
task,  and  nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  but  that 
strong  desire  so  be  released  from  her  obliga- 
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tion  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  which  increased  rather 
than  diminished  as  time  went  on,  would  have 
kept  her  stedfast  to  the  end. 

I  beheve  that  from  an  amiable  and  generous 
wish  to  spare  me  pain,  Gertrude  did  not  tell 
me  half  the  trials  she  went  through  when  ab- 
sent from  home.  The  fatigue  of  body  and 
occasional  depression  of  mind  she  could  not, 
of  course,  conceal ;  but  the  pallid  cheek,  the 
weary  step,  the  ofttimes  sleepless  eye,  sug- 
gested other  sources  of  care  and  trial  which  I 
heard  nothing  about. 

But  these  inward  troubles,  of  whatever 
nature  they  might  be,  soon  told  upon  her 
health  and  her  external  appearance,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  our  London  life, 
she  used  to  remark,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
that  even  Mrs.  Johnson  might  tolerate  her 
without  the  spectacles  or  the  respirator  now. 

"  You  must  give  yourself  a  hohday  and  come 
down  with  me  to  see  our  friends  at  Lis  son - 
burn,"  I  said  to  her ;  ''  they  are  constantly 
sending  us  invitations,  and  I  am  sure  I  think 
it  very  odd  that  we  should  refuse  them." 

"  If  I  go,  now,  I  shall  lose   at  least  half-a- 
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dozen  pupils,"  she  replied,  "  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  would  deprive  me  of  all  pleasure 
in  the  visit.  Another  year's  hard  labour,  dear 
Mrs.  Feversham,  and  then  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  take  a  long  hoHday,  even  if  I  have  to 
recontinue  my  exertions  after  that." 

So  I  yielded  to  her  wishes  in  the  matter, 
and  looked  on  anxiously,  and  sometimes  de- 
spairingly, during  another  twelve  months  of 
ceaseless,  unremitting  toil  on  the  part  of  one 
who  Avas  eminently  calculated  to  adorn  the 
highest  society,  but  whom  a  succession  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  had  placed  in  this  strange 
and  uncongenial  position. 

During  this  last  year,  two  or  three  events  of 
some  interest  to  us  occurred. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  the  rector  of  Lissonburn,  died, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Willoughby,  the  wealthy  baro- 
net of  Heathfield  Park,  married  again  ; — two 
circumstances,  which  one  would  have  sup- 
posed could  in  no  way  bear  an  affinity  to  each 
other.  Yet  the  result  proved  that  they  did  so, 
and  proved  also  how  possible  it  is  for  events, 
the  most  opposite  in  their  nature,  happening, 
too,  to  individuals  the  most  widely  removed  in 
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the  sphere  of  social  Hfe,  to  unite  in  bringing 
about  the  self-same  end. 

In  the  present  case,  the  two  circumstances 
alluded  to,  brought  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Geral- 
dine  Willoughby  together,  not  merely  as  ac- 
quaintances who  are  to  meet  and  part  again, 
but  as  friends  who,  by  mutual  consent,  are  to 
spend  their  lives  in  each  other's  society 

The  new  Lady  Willoughby  was  a  young,  gay, 
pleasure-loving  httle  creature,  two  or  three 
years  younger  than  her  eldest  step- daughter, 
and  no  more  fit  to  govern  a  household  than  a 
wax-doll,  or  the  queen  of  a  Tm'kish  harem. 
But  unfortunately  having  no  idea  of  her  defi- 
ciencies, and  being  moreover  inordinately  fond 
of  power,  she  assumed  at  once  the  supreme  con- 
trol, and  reduced  Geraldine,  who  had  certainly 
governed  hitherto  both  wisely  and  well,  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  cipher  in  her  father's  house. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  this  might  still 
have  been  endured,  had  not  her  ladyship  in- 
sisted on  filling  the  house  with  all  her  own  re- 
lations, who,  devoted  to  gaiety  and  dissipation 
like  herself,  found  Geraldine's  quiet,  simple 
manners  insupportable,  and  did  everything  in 
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their  power  to  annoy  and  make  her  Hfe  wretched 
to  her. 

In  this  laudable  attempt  they  so  well  suc- 
ceeded, that  before  Sir  Joshua  had  enjoyed  his 
new  condition  many  weeks,  his  eldest  daughter 
(with  a  mingling  of  firmness  and  affection  that 
could  not  fail  to  touch  the  father's  heart)  de- 
manded the  portion  that  was  due  to  her,  and 
announced  her  intention  of  seeking  a  home 
for  herself  and  sisters  elsewhere. 

Few  men  or  women  (but  I  think  men  are 
particularly  susceptible  on  this  point)  like  to 
own  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  im- 
portant concern  of  matrimony.  Sir  Joshua 
Willoughby  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  but  he  loved  his  children,  and  feeling 
that  he  had  stupidly  risked  their  happiness, 
was  willing  to  do  what  he  could  to  atone  for 
the  blunder. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  had  at  this  time  been  about 
two  months  a  widow,  and  although  Sidney  had 
earnestly  desired  his  aunt  to  come  and  super- 
intend his  establishment,  her  attachment  to 
Lissonburn  was  so  great  that  she  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  be  even  comfortable 
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elsewhere.  Sidney  had  done  without  her 
hitherto,  and  would  probably  soon  marry  again. 
So  she  had  resolved  on  taking  a  quiet  lodging, 
and  ending  her  days  in  the  place  w^here  her 
whole  life  had  been  spent. 

All  this  Geraldine  knew,  and  now  com- 
municated to  her  father,  who  agreed  that  she 
could  not  do  better  than  engage  a  house  suit- 
able to  her  position  and  her  means,  and  invite 
Mrs.  Maxwell  to  reside  with  her  as  companion 
and  protectress,  till  she  either  married  or  felt 
inclined  to  return  to  her  natural  home. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  lonely 
widow  had  no  inclination  to  refuse  so  easy  and 
agreeable  a  task,  especially  as,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  she  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the  amiable 
and  interesting  girl  who  had  associated  herself 
so  completely  with  the  family. 

It  happened  that  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Colonel  Clifford  was  at  this  time 
vacant,  and  Geraldine  approving.  Sir  Joshua 
at  once  engaged  it  for  his  daughter ;  so  that 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  instead  of  taking  possession  of 
her  quiet,  humble  lodging  in  the  one  narrow 
street  of  the  village,   removed  to  this  elegant 
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and  luxurious  mansion,  where  a  few  days 
later  she  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Miss 
Willoughby  and  Miss  Willoughby's  god-child 
— her  own  httle  niece,  who  was  now  a  lovely 
child  of  nearly  three  years  old. 

"  We  lead  a  very  quiet,  happy  life,"  wrote 
Geraldine  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Gertrude, 
''  and  only  want  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Feversham 
to  make  our  enjoyment  complete.  Mrs.  Max- 
well says  we  want  her  nephew  too,  but  I  dis- 
sent from  this,  because  I  should  fear  to  lose 
one  particle  of  the  love  my  precious  little  name- 
sake is  now  willing  to  bestow  on  me  alone. 
What  would  Mr.  Maxwell  say  to  my  selfish- 
ness, and  after  all  my  promises  of  not  mo- 
nopolizing his  daughter's  affections  ?  But 
surely  it  is  his  own  fault.  Why  does  he  never 
come  near  us  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  his  duties 
are  so  numerous  as  he  makes  out.  Mrs.  Max- 
well tells  me  I  ought  to  write  and  ask  for  an 
explanation  myself.  I  think  I  shall  do  so,  for 
my  conscience  is  not  easy  concerning  the  at- 
tachment of  the  httle  one,  which,  while  there 
is  no  rival  in  the  field,  I  cannot  help  encourag- 
ing and  fostering  in  every  possible  way." 
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About  a  month  subsequent  to  this  there 
came  another  letter,  from  which  I  extract  the 
following — 

"  What  will  you  say  to  my  having  succeeded 
at  last  in  getting  the  promise  of  a  visit  from 
the  recluse  of  Bm-namdale  ?  I  say  '  the  pro- 
mise,' for  until  he  is  actually  here,  I  shall  never 
believe  that  he  really  intends  to  come.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  laughs  at  me,  and  declares  I  am  not 
fit  to  have  visitors,  as  I  have  been  in  a  state  of 
excitement  ever  since  her  nephew's  letter  ar- 
rived. But  the  fact  is,  I  am  not  preparing  for 
him  alone.  I  am  preparing  and  looking  out 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Feversham  as  well.  You 
must  come  ;  I  cannot  hear  of  an  excuse ;  be- 
sides, what  would  your  brother-in-law  think  of 
you  ?  Now  do,  dear  Gertrude,  give  up  all  your 
tiresome  pupils  for  a  month  or  tw^o,  and  come 
down  with  the  girls  as  early  in  June  as  you 
possibly  can.  Mr.  Maxwell  promises  to  be 
with  us  by  the  fifteenth,  and  you  must  try  to 
arrive  at  least  a  w^eek  before,  as  I  should  like 
everything  to  be  going  on  quietly  and  regularly 
by  the  time  he  comes.  Our  little  friend  is 
wild  with  delight  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her 
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papa — her  own  papa,  at  last ;  and  aunty  in- 
sists that  I  tell  you  it  is  highly  necessary  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Feversham  to  join  us,  if  only  to 
keep  the  two  Geraldines  in  order.  Surely, 
after  the  heat,  and  noise,  and  glare  of  London, 
you  will  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  the  lovely 
flowers  and  the  pure  air  that  we  can  give  you 
here — but  if  all  this  does  not  suffice,  let  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  disappointment,  if 
you  refuse  to  come,  plead  for  me,  and  insure 
your  consent  to  my  very  earnest  wishes." 

"  Well,  Gertrude,"  I  said,  as  having  read  the 
letter  aloud,  she  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  her, 
"  and  what  answer  are  w^e  to  send  to  this  ? 
Will  you  go  and  breathe  the  country  air,  and 
look  once  more  on  a  country  flower,  or  are 
you  resolved  to  be  buried  in  one  of  those 
crowded  churchyards  for  which  you  profess  to 
have  so  strong  an  aversion?" 

"  I  will  go,"  she  replied  promptly,  "  if  only 
for  your  sake,  who  have  borne  so  much  for  me 
— besides,  I  feel  that  I  do  require  rest,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Sidney  and  his 
little  daughter." 

It  was  now  only  the  beginning  of  May,  so 
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we  had  still  nearly  a  month  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don— but  the  thought  of  our  coming  hohday 
made  the  days  pass  quickly,  and  rendered  our 
most  arduous  duties  comparatively  light.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  too,  Mrs.  Temple 
arrived  in  town,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
frequently,  compensated  to  Gertrude  for  very 
much  that  she  still  had  to  endure. 

I  soon  discovered  that  our  amiable  friend 
had  not  discarded  the  hope  of  bringing  Ger- 
trude and  Mr.  Lorimer  together  again.  She 
spoke  with  much  enthusiasm  of  his  present 
pursuits  (he  had  recently  entered  parliament, 
and  was  becoming  quite  a  political  character) 
and  said  she  w^as  sure  he  w^ould  never  marry 
unless  the  dream  of  former  days  could  be  re- 
newed. He  had  enquired  repeatedly  about 
Miss  Cameron,  and  always  seemed  pleased  to 
hear  that  she  was  Miss  Cameron  still.  I 

Having  the  same  idea  so  constantly  pressed 
upon  me,  I  came  at  last  to  think  it  at  least  a 
possible  thing,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
feeling  I  said  one  day  to  Gertrude — 

"  How  strange  it  would  be  if  you  were  to 
marry  Arthur  Lorimer  after  all.    Do  you  think, 
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if  he  were  to  renew  his  proposals,  that  any- 
thing could  induce  you  to  forgive  his  former 
conduct  ?" 

*'  I  can  forgive  that  without  the  renewal  of 
his  proposals,"  she  replied,  "  but  if  you  mean 
to  ask  whether  anything  could  now  induce 
me  to  become  his  wife,  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
nothing  could. — Mrs.  Temple  ought  to  take  my 
w;ord  for  it — as  you  can  do,  can  you  not,  Mrs. 
Peversham  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  I  said.  And  then  by  some 
unaccountable  caprice  of  the  mind  I  spent  the 
next  hour  among  the  solitary  wanderers  in  the 
back  woods  of  America. 

Query.  Did  Gertrude's  thoughts  ever 
wander  in  that  direction  too  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  old,  familiar  scenes,  the  old,  familiar 
faces — how  pleasant  and  cheering  they  were, 
both  to  Gertrude  and  myself,  after  an  absence 
of  two  long  weary  years  ! 

Time,  which  had  softened  much  of  the  bit- 
terness of  past  associations,  had  left  clear  and 
untroubled  the  memories  of  those  quiet,  happy 
days,  ere  sin  and  sorrow  had  invaded  our  re- 
treat, and  scattered  our  peace  and  gladness 
like  the  morning  dew. 

Pleasant  and  cheering  too  it  was  to  be 
Avelcomed  with  the  cordial,  loving  kindness 
which  our  youthful  hostess  displayed,  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  our  society  really  conferred 
happiness,  and  to  hear  repeated  nearly  every 
hour — "  How  glad,  how  very  glad  I  am  to 
have  you  with  me  !" 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Geraldine  ivas  glad  to  have  us  with  her. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that,  who  saw  the  con- 
stant brightness  of  her  face,  who  heard  the 
joyous  accents  of  her  voice,  and  who  noticed 
the  unwearied  pains  she  took  to  render  our 
visit  an  agreeable  and  a  happy  one. 

Sidney  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  had  no 
lack  of  occupations  or  amusements.  There 
were  all  the  old  scenes  to  be  re-visited,  there 
were  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  to  be 
discussed,  there  was  the  younger  Geraldine  to 
be  {llayed  with  and  spoiled — not  by  me,  how- 
ever, as  her  poor  mother's  fate  was  seldom 
absent  from  ngr  mind — and  there  were  books 
and  music,  and  every  species  of  in-door  amuse- 
ments, suitable  to  qwet  people  like  ourselves, 
in  rich  abundance. 

Never  was  there  a  more  winning  and  agree- 
able hostess  than  the  fair  Geraldine  Wil- 
loughby  ;  and  although  as  the  time  for  Sidney's 
arrival  drew  near,  she  became  rather  more 
restless  and  fidgetty  than  I  thought  she  need 
have  done,  it  was  not  for  us  to  blame  on  whom 
she  had  already  bestowed  such  numberless 
and  such  flattering  attentions. 
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"  Take  no  notice  of  her/'  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  this  honoured 
guest  was  expected.  "  She  is  the  warmest- 
hearted  creature  in  the  world,  and  her  anxiety 
that  Sidney  should  be  satisfied  with  what  she 
has  done  for  the  child  is  really  making  her 
quite  ill." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  I  remarked  quietly. 

And  my  friend  said  it  was,  and  went  on 
darning  her  stocking,  as  though  she  had  de- 
livered an  opinion  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
dispute. 

The  two  young  people  had  spent  most  of 
the  afternoon  wandering  about  the  grounds, 
and  when  they  came  in  to  tea  (for  we  kept 
very  unfashionable  hours  at  that  time),  Mrs. 
Maxwell  noticed  how  flushed  and  tired  Geral- 
dine  was  looking,  and  advised  her  to  rest  on 
the  sofa  for  half-an-hour,  and  have  her  tea 
brought  to  her  there. 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  well,''  she  replied  cheer- 
fully— "  only  it  has  been  so  warm  to-day. — 
Don't  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Maxwell,  we 
ought  to  delay  our  meal  a  little  longer,  to  give 
your  nephew  a  chance  of  joining  us  ?" 

L  2 
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''  We  will  do  as  you  please,  of  course,  ray 
love,"  said  the  quiet  widow,  "  but  as  Sidney 
will  probably  be  glad  of  somethnig  more  sub- 
stantial than  tea,  I  do  not  see  much  use  in 
Avaiting  for  him — -the  coach  is  seldom  in  be- 
fore half-past  six  or  seven." 

So  Geraldine  w^as  over-ruled  in  the  matter, 
and  she  tried  very  hard  to  appear  easy  and 
self-possessed  as  usual,  excusing  her  loss  of 
appetite  on  the  ground  of  the  excessive  heat, 
and  the  long  ramble  she  had  taken  wdth  Ger- 
trude in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  garden. 

Before  our  meal  was  concluded,  however, 
she  grew  tired  of  remaining  at  table,  and  sud- 
denly declaring  that  there  must  now  be  a 
beautiful  breeze  on  the  terrace,  w^hich  would 
do  her  a  world  of  good,  she  seized  the  hand 
of  her  little  god-child  (who,  dressed  like  a 
fairy  for  the  occasion,  reminded  me  painfully 
of  her  unfortunate  mother),  and  hastily  passing 
out  by  the  glass  doors  of  the  room,  left  us  to 
wonder  at  her  very  remarkable  excitement. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  wdien  the  meet- 
ing is  over,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  looking  anxi- 
ously after  her  young  friend,  "but  really  it  is 
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such  nonsense  of  her  to  be  so  fidgetty — as  if 
Sidney  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased  witli 
the  care  she  has  bestowed  on  his  cl|||t.'.' 

"  I  have  an  idea/'  remarked  Gertrude,  "that 
Geraldine  is  apprehensive  of  losing  her  charge 
when  Sidney  goes  away  again.  She  imagines 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  see  and 
know  the  child  without  desiring  to  have  it  to 
himself — and  although  such  a  result  would  be 
but  natiu'al,  I  reallv  fear  it  would  break  Ge- 
raldine's  heart  to  lose  the  little  creature  on 
whom  she  has  bestowed  such  unwearied  cai*e 
and  attention." 

"  Truly,  a  most  difficult  case,"  I  said  gravely, 
"  and  one  which  we  should  require  a  King 
Solomon  to  decide  upon.  How  is  it  to  be 
managed,  Mrs.  Maxwell  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  cannot  even  think,''  she 
replied,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  perplexity. 
"  If  Sidney  wants  his  own  child,  which  will 
be  but  natural,  and  Geraldine  can't  part  with 
it,  which  will  be  but  natural  too,  what,  as  you 
say,  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  a  difficult  case  in- 
deed." 

"Very,"  I  said,  with  aU  the  seriousness  this 
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difficult  case  demanded — "  but  suppose  we 
seud  away  the  tea-things  and  join  our  friend 
on  the  terrace." 

This  proposition  being  acceded  to,  we  all 
went  out,  (I  should  have  mentioned  that  Ge- 
raldine's  sisters  were  at  this  time  staying  with 
their  father  at  Heathfield  Park,)  and  finding 
the  air  on  the  terrace  dehghtfully  cool  and 
refreshing,  we  strolled  up  and  down  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  earnest  conversation, 
without  noticing  that  those  whom  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  here,  had  vanished  from  the 
scene. 

Beneath  the  terrace  was  a  gentle  sloping 
lawn,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded  by  a 
thick  grove  of  trees,  and  the  other  by  a  broad 
carriage  drive,  the  whole  length  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  entrance  gates,  could  be  seen  from 
the  place  where  we  were  walking. 

But  enjoying  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  that  grew  around  us  on  the 
terrace,  v/e  had  not  looked  in  any  other  di- 
rection until  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Ger- 
trude caused  both  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  myself 
to  turn  abruptly,   and    to  contemplate    with 
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her  the  new  feature  that  had  been  added   to 
the  scene. 

The  group,  even  to  strangers,  must  have 
appeared  an  interesting  one — to  us  it  was 
almost  painfully  so.  Yet  it  consisted  only  of 
Sidney,  Geraldine,  and  the  little  child,  ad- 
vancing slowly  up  the  Avalk  that  conducted  to 
the  house.  Sidney  came  first,  holding  his 
daughter  tightly  pressed  in  his  arms.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  he  seemed  quite  to  have 
forgotten  even  the  common  rules  of  politeness, 
in  leaving  Miss  Willoughby  to  walk  behind 
him  and  alone.  Poor,  poor  Geraldine  !  how 
slowly  she  came,  and  what  a  sad,  disappointed, 
thoughtful  expression  sat  on  her  fair  and 
pleasant  face.  I  could  read  her  feelings  and 
sympathize  with  them  too — and  yet  all  this, 
that  had  so  wounded  her  tender  and  sensi- 
tive heart,  was  very,  very  natural.  It  could 
scarcely  indeed  have  been  otherwise.  In  the 
lovely,  blooming,  fancifully-dressed  little  crea- 
ture he  now  carried  in  his  arms,  Sidney  be- 
held his  lost  and  guilty  wife  as  he  had  first 
known  her — in  all  her  innocence  and  purity. 
Could  he  forget    the  wealth  of  love  he   had 
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bestowed  upon  her? — the  fond  and  cKngmg 
affection  she  had  once  entertained  for  him? 
Could  he  avoid  picturing  what  the  present 
might  have  been,  with  that  beauteous  child 
to  strengthen  the  Hnk  between  them,  had 
not  sin,  in  its  demon  maUce,  laid  its  withering 
hand  on  all  he  most  dearly  prized  ?" 

Ah,  no !  he  could  forget  nothing  of  the 
past — and  yet  he  must  confine  it,  painful, 
agonizing  as  it  might  be,  to  his  own  aching 
breast.  The  circumstances  attending  Ella's 
death,  forbade  even  the  mention  of  her  name ; 
no  husband's,  no  sister's,  no  daughter's  voice 
might  ever  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret — 
might  ever  recall  her  memory  with  gentle, 
pious  tears.  The  utmost  charity  might  do 
was  to  throw  a  veil  of  solemn  silence  over 
the  errors  it  would  not  dare  excuse,  and  to 
hope  that  the  freed  spirit  was  exulting  in  that 
all-gracious  pardon  which  every  real  penitent, 
however  black  their  sins  have  been,  is  privi- 
leged through  the  Saviour's  blood  to  claim. 

Some  signs  of  sincere  repentance  and  of  a 
humble  trust  in  Christ,  the  unhappy  Ella  had 
given ;  and  those  who  had  loved  her  in  the 
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flesh  clung  mth  unfeigned  gratitude  to  these 
welcome  signs.  But  for  all  this,  her  name 
must  cease  to  be  a  household  word — her  very 
virtues  must  be  spoken  of  no  more.  Her 
memory,  if  it  live  at  all,  must  Hve  only  in  the 
lowest  and  most  secret  cells  of  those  hearts 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  disgrace, 
win  stil]  love  on. 

We  may  say,  and  we  do  say,  alas,  the  pity 
of  it !  but  such  has  ever  been,  and  such  must 
ever  be,  the  dire  effect  of  that  sin  upon  which 
society  has  justly  set  its  warning  mark,  and 
from  which  the  pure,  the  upright,  the  guiltless 
are  bound,  except  in  the  offices  of  christian 
charity,  to  turn,  both  by  word  and  look, 
aside. 

All  this  poor  Sidney  must  have  felt,  and 
felt  most  keenly  now,  as  pressing  his  lovely 
but  half-frightened  child  to  his  bosom,  he 
walked  on  with  whitened  face  and  abstracted 
air,  in  total  oblivion  of  the  gentle  girl  to  whom 
he  was  under  such  countless  obligations. 

And  during  the  whole  of  that  first  evening, 

in  spite  of  the  efforts  we  all  made  to  cheer  and 

enliven  him,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
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rouse  himself ;  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  although  that 
present  smiled  most  sweetly  upon  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  fairy  child,  with  blue  eyes  and 
floating  curls,  who,  as  her  fear  of  the  strange 
gentleman  wore  off,  delighted  in  hearing  her 
own  silvery  voice  repeat  the  word  "  papa," 
and  in  telling  him  that  if  he  was  good  she 
would  try  to  love  him  as  much  as  she  loved 
"  dear  mamma  Geraldine." 

But  "  dear  mamma  Geraldine"  appeared  in 
no  mood  to  return  the  little  one's  affectionate 
caresses  to-night.  Her  eyes  were  heavy,  her 
heart  was  sad,  and  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
usual  she  begged  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  perform  the 
duties  of  hostess  in  her  place,  and  pleaded  a 
violent  headache  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  us. 

''  But  my  little  girl  may  stay  up  an  hour 
longer  with  papa,"  she  said,  as  her  god-child, 
jumping  suddenly  from  Sidney's  knee,  was 
about  to  accompany  her ;  "I  will  send  nurse 
to  fetch  you  to  me  when  I  think  you  are  get- 
ting tired." 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not  stay — I  will  go  with 
Mamma  Geraldine,"  persisted  the  little  one, 
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twining  her  small  fingers  firmly  romicl  those 
of  her  kind  protectress ;  "  papa  does  not  love 
me,  and  I  don't  love  him  yet ;  but  you  love 
me,  and  I  will  go  to  bed  with  you." 

Sidney  watched  this  scene  with  unmistake- 
able  interest.  Geraldine  evidently  feared  he 
would  be  wounded  by  his  daughter's  prefer- 
ence, but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was,  for 
suddenly  rising  from  his  seat  and  snatching 
up  the  latter  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  then  immediately  resigned  her  to  the  friend 
who  had  evidently  secure  possession  of  all  her 
childish  heart. 

"  Take  her,"  he  said,  with  a  grateful  and 
contented  smile  to  Geraldine ;  "  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  her  first  and  best  affec- 
tions, and  if  1  do  put  in  a  claim,  I  promise  you 
that  it  shall  be  a  humble  one." 

I  don't  know  whether  Sidney  saw,  but  I  saw 
that  poor  Geraldine's  eyes  were  overflowing, 
as  hastily  bidding  him  good  night,  she  left  the 
room  with  her  protegee. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

It  was  one  thing  for  Sidney  to  declare  that 
first  evening — when  every  feehng  was  engrossed 
by  memories  of  the  past — that  he  would  only 
put  in  a  humble  claim  to  his  daughter's  affec- 
tions, and  another  thing  to  maintain  this  reso- 
lution when  hourly  intercourse,  and  all  the  en- 
dearing ways  of  childhood,  had  combined  in 
weaving  their  spells  round  his  loving  heart, 
and  when  nature's  voice  had  spoken  in  a  tone 
that  was  never  yet  resisted. 

I  had  foreseen  from  the  very  first  how  it 
would  be,  and  my  anticipations  had  not  de- 
ceived me.  Before  Sidney  had  been  with  us  a 
week,  he  might  be  said  to  live  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  child  ;  and  although  to  Geraldine 
and  to  all  of  us  he  was  as  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate as  we  could  desire,  still  it  was  evident 
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that  his  heart,  his  whole,  entire,  undivided 
heart  was  given  to  the  Uttle  merry,  gladsome, 
blue-eyed  creature,  who,  in  obedience  to  her 
gentle  mamma,  was  trying  with  all  her  might 
to  love  this  new  and  strange  papa,  who  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  us. 

That  Sidney  would  ever  consent  again  to 
be  parted  from  his  child,  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  fancy ;  yet  how,  or  in  what  manner 
he  could  bring  himself  to  declare  such  a  reso- 
lution to  Miss  Willoughby,  I  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  That  a  struggle  of  some 
sort  was  agitating  and  disquieting  him,  we  all 
saw  very  plainly,  and  that  Geraldine  was 
affected  in  sympathy,  or  by  a  secret  sorrow  of 
her  own,  was  equally  evident,  so  that  this  visit 
of  Sidney  Maxwell's,  to  which  we  had  every 
one  of  us  looked  forward  with  so  much  de- 
light, threatened  to  be  the  means  of  casting  a 
heavy  cloud  of  gloom  over  our  previously  happy 
circle. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  and  approving 
Geraldine's  conduct  greatly  under  these  trying 
circumstances.  Believing,  as  she  undoubtedly 
did,  that  her  little  charge  would  soon  be  taken 
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from  her,  she  used  her  utmost  efforts  not  only 
to  wean  her  own  affections  from  the  child,  but 
to  teach  the  child  to  give  its  heart  entirely  to 
him  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  it,  and  who 
would  henceforth  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
parent,  and  look  for  the  reward  which,  as  a 
parent,  he  was  fully  privileged  to  expect. 

But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  persuade  the 
child  to  make  this  sudden  transfer  of  her  affec- 
tions. She  could  not  understand  why  she 
might  not  at  least  love  both  alike  (for  Geral- 
dine  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  her  of  parting 
yet),  and  she  persisted,  with  womanlike  deter- 
mination, that  all  the  papas  in  the  world  should 
not  take  awav  a  bit  of  her  love  from  the  one 
dear,  darhng  mamma,  who  had  never  com- 
plained that  she  was  too  fond  of  her  till  now. 

"  My  precious  love,  nor  do  I  now  complain," 
Geraldine  would  answer,  with  faltering  voice ; 
"  but  papa  is  more,  much  more  to  you  than  I 
am,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  feel  a  greater  degree 
of  affection  for  him  than  you  do  for  me  or  for 
anybody  else ;  besides,  poor  papa  loves  you 
dearly,  and  he  has  no  one  but  you  to  love/' 

"  He  could  love  you  if  he  liked,  couldn't 
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lie  ?"  the  little  creature  one  day  asked,  but 
Geraldine  stopped  the  rosy  mouth  with  kisses, 
and  presently  carried  the  innocent  prattler  from 
the  room. 

I  was  very  curious  to  know  whether  Sidney 
saw  all  that  was  going  on  between  his  child 
and  Miss  Willoughby — but  he  had  grown  so 
strangely  reserved — I  might  almost  say  un- 
sociable— that  there  was  no  getting  at  his  sen- 
timents on  this  or  any  other  subject. 

I  fancied  sometimes  that  he  avoided  Geral- 
dine's  society  as  much  as  politeness  permitted 
him  to  do,  and  that  he  was  looking  forward 
with  eagerness  to  the  time  when  his  visit  should 
be  ended  ;  but  then,  at  other  times,  I  observed 
him  watching  her  every  look  and  movement 
with  such  apparently  deep  interest,  that  I  set 
down  my  first  impression  as  a  mistake,  and  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  really  appreciated 
her  as  she  deserved  to  be  appreciated. 

We  none  of  us  liked  to  ask  him,  directly, 
what  his  intentions  were  concerning  the  child  ; 
but  as  the  time  for  his  departure  approached, 
and  the  signs  of  his  intense  love  for  his  daughter 
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increased,  we  became  beyond  measure  anxious 
to  know  how  it  would  all  terminate. 

In  Geraldine's  mind,  I  am  sure  there  did  not 
exist  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  I'esult.  She 
felt  convinced  that  her  doom  was  sealed,  and  al- 
though she  rarely  mentioned  the  subject  to  any 
of  us,  her  white  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  told 
tales  of  many  secret  tears,  and  created  universal 
sympathy  in  her  favour. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy 
with  the  desolate  father  too — not  to  justify 
him,  whatever  he  might  decide  on  doing.  It 
is  true  he  had  drawn  no  touching  picture  of 
his  lonely  fireside,  but  we  could  all  imagine 
how  sad  such  a  picture  might  be  made ;  it  is 
true  he  had  said  nothing  of  his  many  solitary 
hours,  but  we  could  all  imagine  how  bitter  and 
depressing  they  must  be — and  had  there  been 
one  amongst  us  disposed  to  cast  a  stone  at  him, 
Geraldine  would  have  stood  forth  as  his  warm 
and  fearless  champion. 

While  we  still  remained  in  this  anxious  and 
uncomfortable  state,  the  last  week  of  Sidney's 
stay  amongst  us  arrived. 

I  was  quite  affected,  at  the   commencement 
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of  it,  on  discovering  accidentally  that  Geraldine 
had  been  secretly  engaged  for  some  time  past 
in  preparing  her  godchild's  wardrobe  for  her 
departure.  Happening,  one  day,  to  go  into 
the  room  which  they  occupied  together,  I  found 
Miss  Willoughby  busily  employed  in  trying  on 
various  dresses  and  other  articles  of  clothing, 
of  the  finest  quality,  which  she  had  caused  to 
be  made,  as  her  parting  gift  to  the  unconscious 
little  creature,  who  was  half  wild  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  gay  frocks,  that  were 
all  to  be  her  own  for  ever. 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  Geraldine,"  I  said, 
"  this  is  rather  premature.  You  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  Sidney  will  take  away  the  child." 

''He  must,  he  shall,"  she  replied,  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  "  I  would  not  keep  her,  dear 
as  she  is,  and  know  that  he  would  be  lonely 
and  wretched — no,  not  for  the  whole  universe, 
Mrs.  Fever  sham." 

I  quite  believed  this,  and  wished  more  fer- 
vently than  ever  that  a  king  Solomon  would 
arise,  and  settle  the  question  in  a  way  that  both 
parties  could  approve. 

To  dissipate  the  increasing  sadness  of  which 
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we  were  all  painfully  conscious  during  this  last 
week,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  see 
some  celebrated  ruins  that  were  situated  about 
twelve  miles  from  Lissonburn,  and,  taking  our 
dinner  with  us,  spend  the  day  in  exploring  the 
woods  and  valleys  for  which  that  part  of  the 
coimtry  was  famous. 

Of  course  the  younger  Geraldine  was  tQ  be 
of  our  party,  and  it  was  to  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  her  that  this  event  owes  the  honour 
of  being  recorded. 

We  had  got  on  exceedingly  well  during  the 
former  part  of  the  day,  enjoyed  the  ruins,  done 
justice  to  our  dinner,  and  were  preparing  to 
stroll  in  pairs  through  the  beautiful  shady 
woods  before  mentioned,  when,  as  we  crossed  a 
rustic  bridge  over  a  clear  stream  of  running 
water,  the  little  one,  who  with  her  father's  per- 
mission was  luxuriating  in  the  freedom  of  skip- 
ping on  in  advance  of  her  protectors,  suddenly 
lost  her  balance  and  rolled  down  into  the  water. 

As  we  were  all  still  upon  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  while  she  had  been  on  the  bank  at  the 
upper  end,  it  Avas  a  few  minutes  before  the 
v/ildly  agitated  father  could  succeed  in   extri- 
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eating  his  child  from  licr  really  dangerous  posi- 
tion. But  he  accompUshed  it  ere  any  real 
harm  could  have  happened  to  her,  and  then, 
almost  beside  himself,  with  the  fright  it  had 
given  him,  sat  down  in  his  dripping  clothes 
upon  the  green  bank,  while  the  rest  of  us  ex- 
erted ourselves  in  restoring  animation  and  im- 
parting confidence  to  the  rescued  but  terrified 
child. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  cottage  not  very  far 
distant,  where  a  good  fire  soon  dried  the  wet 
garments  of  both  father  and  daughter ;  and 
this  dpne,  we  agreed  that  our  best  plan  would 
be  to  hasten  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
get  our  little  friend  into  a  warm  bed. 

On  entering  the  carriage,  Geraldine  wrapped 
her  own  shawl  round  the  still  shivering  child, 
and  was  about  to  place  her  in  her  father's  arms  ; 
but  again  it  was  the  "  no,  no,  no,"  of  the  first 
evening,  and  "Mamma  Geraldine"  must  nurse 
her  darling  herself. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Sidney,  with  a  faint, 
cheerless  smile  ;  and  while  he  leant  back  on  the 
opposite  seat  and  feigned  to  close  his  eyes,  I 
saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  the  two  beings  who 
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seemed  so  closely  bound  together,  and  with  an 
interest  that  was  quite  painful  from  its  intensity. 

That  evening,  after  the  little  Geraldine  had 
been  safely  tucked  up  in  her  warm,  soft  bed, 
and  the  father  himself  had  administered  as 
much  hot  gruel  as  human  nature  in  so  diminu- 
tive a  form  could  endure — we  all,  except  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  who  was  tired  and  sleepy,  went  out 
upon  the  moon-lighted  terrace,  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  prospect,  and  to  calm  our  minds  after 
the  excitement  of  the  day. 

For  some  little  time  we  all  walked  in  a  row, 
and  the  conversation  was  general,  and  of  no 
particular  interest,  but  by  and  bye  it  happened 
that  Sidney  and  Geraldine  got  into  a  rather  warm 
discussion,  and  then  they  fell  back,  and  left  Ger- 
trude and  myself  to  walk  on  without  them. 

''  Let  us  sit  down,  my  dear,"  I  said,  as  we 
passed  a  tempting  seat  under  a  fragrant  accacia 
tree — "  I  dare  say  our  friends  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  coming  to  some  arrangement 
about  the  child,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
we  should  disturb  them." 

Gertrude  being  quite  of  my  opinion,  we  sat 
down,  and  soon  became  intently  occupied  with 
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our  own  thoughts,  while  our  two  former  com- 
panions, either  obhvious  of  our  existence  or 
of  our  present  near  neighbourhood,  continued 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace,  and 
often  speaking  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  we  could 
not  fail  to  hear  them. 

At  length  it  was  evident  that  the  all- im- 
portant, all-interesting  subject  had  been  broach- 
ed ;  for  once,  as  they  passed,  I  heard  Sidney 
declare,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  that 
he  had  never  dreamt  of  depriving  Geraldine  of 
the  child  she  had  so  faithfully,  and  kindly,  and 
generously  cared  for  ;  and  the  next  time  they 
came  near  us,  Geraldine  was  evidently  weeping, 
and  assuring  Sidney  that  no  earthly  power 
should  tempt  her  to  the  unpardonable  selfish- 
ness of  depriving  him  of  that  to  which  he  was 
in  every  way  entitled. 

"  Let  us  go  in  now,  my  dear,"  I  whispered 
to  Gertrude.  "  Our  friends  may  be  some  time 
in  settling  their  dispute,  and  to  me  the  aii-  is 
growling  very  chilly." 

It  was  at  least  an  hour  after  this — and  poor 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  tired  of  waiting  supper,  had 
fallen  fast  asleep  on  the  sofa — w^hen  Sidney  and 
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Geraldine,  neither  of  them  lookmg  the  least 
cold,  walked  quietly  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  seemed  astonished  to  find  us  there  before 
them. 

"We  have  onlv  been  in  an  hour,"  I  said 
gravely,  ''  and  now,  if  you  are  both  quite  ready, 
we  will  ring  for  supper,  and  awake  Mrs.  Max- 
well." 

Geraldine  blushed  very  much,  and  made  some 
confused  remark  about  not  being  hungry — but 
Sidney  told  her  in  an  authoritative  manner  that 
she  must  eat — so  she  said  meekly  that  she 
would  try  to  do  so,  and  the  tray  was  ordered 
up. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  on  being  roused  from  her 
slumbers,  commented  gravely  on  Miss  Wil- 
loughby's  imprudence  in  remaining  out  so  late, 
and  Geraldine,  who  in  spite  of  her  desire  to 
oblige  Sidney,  evidently  could  not  eat  a  mouth- 
ful, acknowledged  that  she  had  been  to  blame, 
and  said  she  v>^ould  endeavour  to  atone  for 
her  folly,  and  ward  off  any  ill  effects  of  it,  by 
going  to  bed  at  once. 

Her  face  was  considerably  flushed  when  she 
left  the  room  after  bidding  us  all  a  hurried  good 
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night, and  Mrs,  Maxwell,  turning  to  her  nephew, 
remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  kept  Miss  Willoughby  so  long  in 
the  keen  night  air.  How  could  he  tell  that 
cold  and  fever  might  not  be  the  result  ? 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  answered 
with  much  deference,  "  the  fact  is,  your  young 
friend  and  myself  had  a  very  interesting  and 
important  question  to  settle." 

"  About  the  child  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Max- 
well, with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  about  the  child." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sidney,  pray  don't  keep  us 
in  suspense.  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you.  You  all  think,  of 
course,  that  I  am  bound  to  leave  my  daughter 
T\dth  Miss  Willoughby  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  don't  say  that.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  difficult  and  dehcate  point  to  decide  upon. 
Miss  Willoughby  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
part  with  her  god-child,  and  therefore " 

"  Excuse  me,  my  best  of  aunts — but  Miss 
Willoughby  has  made  up  her  mind  to  keep  her 
god -child." 
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"  What !  you  have  consented  then  to  forego 
your  claim  ?  This  is  generous  and  unselfish 
indeed.  But  have  you  well  considered  what 
your  feelings  will  be  when  the  parting  has 
actually  taken  place,  and  you  are  settled  down 
again  in  your  solitary  home  ?" 

"  I  may  possibly  have  amused  myself  in 
drawing  such  a  sombre  picture  a  few  hours 
ago — but  as  it  will  never  be  realized,  I  am  too 
glad  to  blot  out  the  dark,  unsightly  lines,  and 
paint  a  brighter  one,  with  my  little  blue-eyed 
girl  standing  in  the  foreground  in  its  stead." 

"  I  declare  I  no  more  understand  your 
poetical  language  than  I  do  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
Sidney.  Did  you  not  tell  us  just  now  that 
Miss  Willoughby  was  to  keep  the  child?" 

-I  did." 

"  And  is  not  that  sublime  rhapsody  you  have 
since  uttered  intended  to  convey  to  our  minds 
the  impression  that  you  are  to  have  her  your- 
self?" 

"It  is." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Sidney,  do  pray  explain 
your  meaning  in  simple  prose — I  declare  I  am 
getting  quite  bewildered." 
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"  My  good  friend,"  I  now  exclaimed,  losing 
all  patience  with  the  dullness  of  the  one  and 
the  provoking  spirit  of  the  other,  ''  the  riddle 
is  plain  enough  to  read.  A  king  Solomon  has 
appeared  amongst  us,  and  it  only  remains  for 
you  and  me  to  congratulate  Sidney,  and  to 
assure  him,  if  he  needs  any  assm^ance  in  the 
matter,  that  he  is  a  most  fortunate  individual, 
and  that  we  all  highly  approve  and  commend 
his  choice." 

Poor  Mrs.  Maxwell !  how  bewildered  she  was 
— how  completely  like  a  dream  it  all  seemed  to 
her.  But  once  convinced  from  her  nephew's  own 
lips  that  he  was  really  engaged  to  her  charming 
Miss  Willoughby,  the  worthy  aunt's  congratu- 
lations and  expressions  of  delight  were  poured 
upon  him  so  fast,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
either  Gertrude  or  myself  to  put  in  a  friendly 
word. 

The  former  indeed,  though  I  am  sure  she 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  Sidney's  and  Ge- 
rald ine's  happiness,  could  not  be  expected  to 
give  any  vivid  demonstration  of  pleasure  on 
the  occasion.  But  she  shook  hands  warmly 
with  her  brother-in-law,  said  that  Geraldine 
was  already  dear  as  a  sister  to  her,  and  then 
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went  quietly  away,  and  left  us  to  finish  our  in- 
teresting discussion  without  her. 

I  need  not  pause  here  to  comment  upon  Ge- 
raldine's  happiness.  It  was  cheering  to  all 
who  witnessed  it — it  was  flattering  beyond 
measure  to  Sidney  ;  it  was  gratifying  even  to 
Sir  Joshua,  who  gave  an  unhesitating  consent 
to  the  marriage,  and  added  to  his  fair  daughter's 
portion  a  much  larger  sum  than  she  either  de- 
sired or  expected. 

Through  his  instrumentality  an  exchange  of 
livings  was  effected  between  Sidney  and  the 
new  rector  of  Lissonburn — but  after  the  wed- 
ding, the  former  was  to  give  up  the  Rectory  to 
his  curate,  and  reside  at  the  larger  and  in  every 
way  superior  house  at  present  occupied  by  Miss 
Willoughby. 

Gertrude  and  myself  were  easily  persuaded 
to  remain  till  after  the  ceremony  (for  both 
Sidney  and  Geraldine  agreed  that  in  their  case 
a  long  courtship  would  be  ridiculous) ;  and 
having  played  our  parts  in  the  quiet  but  ele- 
gant wedding  of  our  dear  and  esteemed  friends, 
we  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  all  the  charms 
of  a  country  life,  and  once  more  turned  our 
steadfast  feet  in  the  direction  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Only  two  of  Geraldine's  sisters  returned  with 
us  this  time,  as  the  eldest,  having  a  taste  for 
gaiety,  preferred  remaining  at  Heathfield 
Park ;  and  her  father,  who  was  getting  an  old 
man,  had  no  inclination  to  thwart  her  wishes. 
The  tw^o  younger  ones  were  to  reside  with  Ge- 
raldine  when  their  education  was  completed, 
unless,  like  their  sister,  they  afterwards  chose 
the  gayer  atmosphere  of  their  brilliant  step- 
mother's establishment. 

At  present,  they  were  docile,  intelHgent,  and 
affectionate  girls,  and  Geraldine  had  compli- 
mented their  young  teacher  highly,  by  declaring 
that  after  their  first  year  with  us,  she  should 
not  have  recognised  in  the  gentle,  quiet,  lady- 
like children  w^io  returned  to  spend  their  holi- 
days with  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  herself,  the  wild, 
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noisy,  unmanageable  little  vixens  tliat  she  had 
so  thankfully  consigned  to  our  care. 

Those  who  conscientiously  fulfil  their  duty 
with  regard  to  the  young,  require  occasional 
encouragement  to  support  them  under  the  nu- 
merous difficulties  of  their  position.  And  to 
Gertrude  this  warm  commendation  from  her 
pupils'  sister  was  an  encouragement  which  she 
appreciated  as  it  deserved. 

We  found  Mrs.  Temple  still  lingering  with 
her  family  in  London,  some  business  of  her 
husband's  having  kept  them  stationary  long 
after  the  crowd  of  fashionables  had  taken  their 
departure.  This  was  fortunate,  however,  for 
Gertrude,  as  she  now  got  a  drive  every  day 
that  her  engagements  permitted  her  to  enjoy 
such  an  indulgence. 

Once  only,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  she 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Lorimer.  He  was 
riding  in  the  Park  when  his  cousin's  carriage, 
passing  slowly,  enabled  him  to  recognize  who 
w^ere  its  occupants.  Whether  he  would  have 
come  forward,  voluntarily,  is  uncertain,  but 
Mrs.  Temple's  sudden  exclamation  of — "Oh, 
there  is  Arthur,  I  declare  !"  left  him  no  choice 
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in  the  matter,  and  with  an  embarrassment  he 
sought  in  vain  to  conceal,  this  pohshed  man  of 
the  world  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Cameron,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  marked 
respect  his  satisfaction  at  the  unlooked-for 
meeting. 

"  And  how  did  you  feel,  my  dear?"  I  asked 
of  Gertrude,  when  she  related  the  occurrence 
to  me  in  the  evening. 

"  I  felt  that  I  owed  him  money,"  was  the 
brief  reply — "  and  that  I  should  be  glad  when 
his  fine  speeches  were  ended." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Temple  was  quite  pleased 
at  your  having  met  him  ?" 

"  I  think  she  was — but  she  said  very  little, 
for  a  wonder,  and  I  was  quite  grateful  for  her 
forbearance." 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Temple  left  London, 
and  it  was  many  months  before  we  heard  either 
of  her  or  of  Mr.  Lorimer  again. 

Sidney  and  Gerald ine  had  been  married 
about  half  a  year,  when  one  day  Gertrude  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  her  brother- 
in-law  : — 
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"  My  very  dear  sister, — 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  great  and  undeserved 
happiness  I  am  enjoying  with  my  beloved  wife 
and  child,  my  thoughts  continually  revert  to 
oae  who  I  know  is  working  herself  to  death  for 
an  object  which,  however  praiseworthy  in  itself, 
is  not,  cannot  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  it  en- 
tails upon  our  dear  and  valued  Gertrude.  In 
a  word,  neither  Geraldine  nor  myself  can  rest 
in  peace  while  you  are  injuring  your  health  and 
wearing  yoiu*  spirits  at  a  distance  from  us,  and 
in  a  cause  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  would 
estimate  as  you  do.  Now  you  know,  my  dear 
Gertrude,  that  fortune  has  lately  smiled  upon 
me  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.  I  have  lite- 
rally enough,  and  to  spare,  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  so  that  in  begging  your  ac- 
ceptance of  a  hundred  pounds,  to  help  you  for- 
ward in  the  project  you  have  in  hand,  I  am 
only  doing  that  which  it  is  my  bounden  duty 
to  do,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  most  truthfully, 
is  no  sacriftce  whatever  to  me. 

"  Geraldine  begs  me  add,  that  if  you  refuse 
this  little  gift,  she  shall  doubt  your  love  for  us 
both,  and  believe  that  you  would  rather  indulge 
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your  own  spirit  of  independence,  than  confer 
pleasure,  real  pleasure  on  those  who  have  a 
warm  and  sincere  affection  for  you.  But  you 
will  not  refuse,  will  you,  dear  Gertrude  ?  You 
will  consider  the  motives  which  prompt  the 
gift,  and  reward  our  anxiety  to  have  you  once 
more  amongst  us,  by  paying  off  this  odious 
debt  as  soon  as  possible,  and  coming,  with  your 
friend,  to  reside  at  Lissonburn  again. 

"  Our  worthy  aunt  is  quite  wxll,  and  desires 
her  kindest  love.  The  lesser  Geraldine  bids 
fair  to  be  spoiled  between  us  all,  and  indeed 
we  sadly  want  Mrs.  Feversham  to  keep  us  in 
order.  My  wife  says  that  you  could  finish  the 
education  of  her  sisters  as  well  here  as  in  Lon- 
don There  are  now  excellent  masters  to  be 
got  from  EdgecliflP,  and  she  fancies  that  Sir 
Joshua,  who  is  left  very  much  alone,  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  girls  near  him. 

"  Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply,  and  confi- 
dently anticipating  a  favourable  one, 
"  I  am,  my  dearest  Gertrude, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

''  Sidney  Maxwell.'' 
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"Well,  my  dear,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
now?"  I  once  more  asked,  after  reading  this 
very  kind  and  brotherly  letter. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Eeversham!"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  unusual  warmth,  "  you  are  really  a  miracle 
of  goodness  and  patience  to  me.  Let  me  be 
the  questioner  this  time,  and  enquire  of  you 
what  we  are  to  do  now  ?" 

"  You  will  accept  the  money  of  course  ?" 
"  I  suppose  I  cannot  do  otherwise — but  what 
next  ?" 

"  You  will  pay  Mr.  Lorimer  ?" 
"  If  I  have  enough — but  what  next  ?" 
"  You  will  go  back  to  Lissonburn,  and  live 
near  Sidney  and  his  wife  ?" 
"  No." 

"  No  ?     And  why  not,  my  love  ?" 
"  My  reasons  are  manifold.     Will  you  for- 
give me  if  I  keep  these  to  myself — and  can  you 
suggest  some  other  plan  for  the  future  ?" 

"  You  will  come  with  me  to  my  own  little 
quiet  home,  where  I  have  long  wished  to  take 
you,  and  enjoy  the  peace  and  rest  of  which  you 
so  greatly  stand  in  need?" 

"  Yes.     I  will  gladly  do  this  by  and  bye — 
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but  all  my  work  must  be  completed  first.  I 
will  write  now,  and  tell  Sidney  I  accept  his 
present,  and  that  in  any  case  I  will  pay  them  a 
visit  when  the  children's  next  holidays  arrive." 

Gertrude  had  obtained  from  her  old  friend 
Mr.  Lawson  an  exact  amount  of  the  money  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  paid  ;  and  she  now  found  that  even 
with  her  brother-in-law's  handsome  present,  she 
would  require  to  work  some  months  longer  to 
make  the  sum  complete. 

This,  however,  did  not  distress  her  in  the 
least.  The  prospect  of  speedy  emancipation 
— not  from  labour,  but  from  debt — quickened 
all  her  energies,  and  ere  the  third  year  of  our 
London  life  had  quite  expired,  she  announced 
to  me  that  her  task  was  accomplished,  and  that 
she  was  now  free  to  go  whithersoever  I  pleased. 

Having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  at 
this  time  in  town,  Gertrude  wrote  a  brief  note, 
and  sent  him  the  money  without  delay.  To 
my  astonishment  and  indignation,  he  acknow- 
ledged it  in  as  brief  and  cold  a  manner,  and 
we  thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of  him. 

As  soon  as  possible    after    this,  we   made 

arrangements  for  visiting  our  friends  at  Lis- 
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sonburn;  and  although  Gertrude  had  only 
agreed  to  stay  with  them  a  few  weeks,  their 
kindness  and  evident  enjoyment  of  our  society 
caused  her  to  forget  her  objections  to  the 
place ;  and  two  months  had  flown  before  our 
departure  was  even  spoken  of. 

It  was,  it  is  true,  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
witness  the  happiness  and  the  mutual  affec- 
tion of  Sidney  Maxwell  and  his  wife ;  and  if 
the  sister's  heart  would  still  at  times  recall  the 
past  too  vividly,  she  must  have  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  Geraldine  Willoughby  was  no 
imworthy  successor  of  the  unfortunate  one, 
who,  in  falling  from  her  high  estate,  had  for- 
feited her  right  even  to  her  husband's  tender 
remembrance,  much  more  to  the  eternal  con- 
stancy of  his  sincere  and  guileless  heart. 

Before  w^e  left  Lissonburn,  an  event  occurred 
which  I  must  here  briefly  record. 

We  were  all,  except  Sidney,  assembled  one 
day  in  the  drawing-room,  discussing  some  pro- 
ject of  amusement  for  the  morrow,  when,  to 
our  surprise  and  bewilderment,  (for  we  had 
heard  no  ringing  of  the  visitors'  bell),  the  door 
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was  abruptly  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Lorimer 
announced. 

Geraldine,  though  somewhat  embarrassed  on 
Gertrude's  account,  received  him  with  her 
usual  friendliness,  and  after  he  had  greeted  us 
all,  as  if  we  had  only  parted  yesterday,  and 
admired  the  lovely  child  who  had  run  to  her 
aunt  on  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  he  told  us 
that  having  come  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  at  the  Priory,  he  trusted 
we  should  all  waive  ceremony,  and  dine  with 
him  on  the  following  day. 

"  My  cousin  begged  me  to  deliver  her  ex- 
cuses for  not  accompanying  me  this  morning," 
he  continued,  observing  that  his  invitation  was 
received  in  silence,  "  but  she  had  some  letters 
to  write  for  her  husband,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently leave  home  so  early.  She  confidently 
anticipates  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  all  to- 
morrow.    It  will  be  only  a  family  party." 

Geraldine  had  by  this  time  recovered  her 
self-possession,  and  she  replied,  courteously, 
that  as  we  had  already  discussed  with  her  hus- 
band some  plan  for  the  next  day,  she  could 
not,  until  she  had  seen  him,  give  an  answer 
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respecting  Mr.  Lorinier's  friendly  invitation. 
She  would,  however,  write  a  note  in  the  even- 
ing, or  get  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  to  call  at  the 
Priory. 

With  this  dubious  answer  our  visitor  was 
obliged  to  be  content ;  and  after  a  little  more 
general  conversation,  he  repeated  his  hopes  of 
meeting  us  on  the  morrow,  shook  hands  w^ith 
the  whole  party,  and  took  his  leave. 

When  Sidney  came  home  and  heard  what 
had  happened,  he  decided  for  himself,  and  wife, 
that  they  must  accept  the  invitation,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Gertrude  at  least  should 
accompany  them.  She  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
oblige those  from  whom  she  had  received  so 
much  kindness,  and  though  her  own  inclina- 
tions would  have  prompted  her  to  the  opposite 
course,  it  ended  in  her  agreeing  to  form  one 
of  the  party  ;  and  Sidney  walked  over  to  the 
Priory  after  dinner,  and  told  Mr.  Lorimer  they 
would  come. 
****** 

"  A  very  pleasant  evening ;  I  enjoyed  it  ex- 
cessively," said  Geraldine,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries  of  how  they  had  liked  their  party  at 
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Mr.  Lorimer's.  "  Not  that  anybody  except 
my  own  good  little  husband  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  me;  but  I  am  an  old  married 
woman,  you  know,  now,  and  can  endure  to  see 
my  friend  here  (pointing  to  the  grave  and 
silent  Gertrude)  monopolize  universal  admira- 
tion." 

"  Devotion,  rather,"  added  Sidney,  who  was 
apparently  as  much  pleased  with  their  visit  as 
his  wife  ;  "  I  guessed  all  along  what  this  sudden 
friendhness  meant.  We  shall  have  a  Mrs. 
Lorimer  after  our  own  hearts  yet,-  or  I  am 
nmch  mistaken/' 

"  See,  though,  how  sober  Gertrude  is  look- 
ing about  it,"  continued  Geraldine.  "  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  refuses  the  honour  that  is 
intended  for  her." 

Gertrude  smiled  a  little,  but  made  no  re- 
mark on  what  either  of  them  had  said. 

"  Nay,  I  give  her  credit  for  more  sense  and 
good  feeling,"  resumed  Sidney,  warmly.  "  Wise 
people — and  who  will  deny  that  my  dear  sister 
Gertrude  has  a  fair  proportion  of  wisdom  ? — 
wise  people,  I  say,  never  retain  anger  or  malice 
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in  their  hearts,  especially  when  full  and  honour- 
able atonement  is  made." 

"  Good  night,  all  of  you,"  exclaimed  Ger- 
trude, taking  up  her  bed-room  candle  ;  "  I  am 
very  tired,  and  it  is  past  twelve  o'clock." 

The  next  morning  came  Mr.  Lorimer,  and 
solicited  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Came- 
ron. What  passed  at  this  mterview  I  never 
knew,  but  it  was  a  long  one,  and  he  went  away 
without  asking  to  see  even  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Gertrude  retired  to  her  own  room 
after  his  departure,  and  there  received  Mrs. 
Temple,  who  called  about  a  couple  of  hours 
from  the  time  Mr.  Lorimer  had  gone  away. 

The  particulars  of  this  second  meeting  were 
also  kept  a  secret,  but  Gertrude  was  very  pale 
and  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  once  when  Sidney  (who  suspected  what 
had  happened,  and  felt  almost  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  her  about  it)  ventured  some  un- 
mistakeable  allusion  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  visit,  she  looked  so  pained,  and  ap- 
peared to  think  his  curiosity  so  unjustifiable, 
that  from  this  time  nobody  breathed  a  syllable 
to  her  concerning  the  matter. 
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Nevertheless  it  was  abundantly  discussed 
amongst  ourselves,  and  the  regrets  and  con- 
jectures that  it  excited,  seemed  destined  to 
have  no  end. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  persuaded  now  that 
there  did  lurk,  in  the  bottom  of  Gertrude's 
heart,  a  hope — perhaps  secret  and  unacknow- 
ledged even  to  herself — but  still  a  hope,  that  a 
destiny  which  she  had  once  been  obliged  to  turn 
from,  would  again  be  placed  within  her  power. 
1  regretted  this,  feeling  that  if  the  hope  were 
not  realized,  or  were  long  delayed,  she  would  be 
afflicted  with  that  pining,  unsatisfied,  restless 
state  of  soul  which  unfits  for  the  right  per- 
formance of  every  social  and  moral  du1;y. 

It  was  all  very  well  while  she  had  a  work 
to  do,  a  given  task  to  perform ;  but  now  that 
the  long  vista  of  the  coming  years  spread  in 
its  aimless,  purposeless  gloom  before  her,  I 
trembled  to  reflect  what  her  life  would  be,  if 
she  permitted  one  thought,  one  hope,  one  feel- 
ing, to  become  the  tyrant  of  her  heart  and 
mind. 

''  Gertrude  is  a  strange  girl,  I  can't  make 
her  out  at  all,"  said  Sidney  one  day,  when 
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both  Geraldine  and  himself  had  been  vainly 
entreating  her  to  reside  with  them  entirely. 
"  She  first  refuses  to  marry  a  man  who  thinks 
her  perfection,  and  who  could  give  her  as  fine 
a  position  as  any  woman  in  England  can  boast, 
and  then  she  refuses  to  accept  a  home  with  her 
nearest  connections,  and  all  for  reasons  which 
no  human  being  can  fathom,  and  of  which  she 
will  not  deign  to  give  the  slightest  explana- 
tion." 

"  You  forget,"  replied  Geraldine,  "  that  Mrs. 
Feversham  has  also  offered  her  a  home,  and 
that  Gertrude's  many  obhgations  to  this  faith- 
ful friend  render  it  impossible  that  she  should 
give  us  the  preference." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  husband,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  all  right,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  puzzle  me  exceedingly,  and  my  dear, 
excellent  sister's  condu'ct  is  one  of  them." 

Gertrude  yielded,  however,  so  far  to  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  as  to  remain  with  them 
another  six  months,  and  then  resigning  finally 
her  charge  of  Geraldine's  sisters,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  father's  desire,  returned  to 
Heathfield  Park,  she  accompanied  me  to  Lon- 
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don,  to  assist  in  the  few  arrangements  I  had 
yet  to  make  there,  before  I  resumed  possession 
of  my  own  long-deserted  home  in  the  country. 

As  we  had  both  of  us  had  quite  enough  of 
London,  and  were  wholly  insensible  to  its  many 
attractions,  I  resolved,  by  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertions, to  get  my  business  finished  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  latest.  During  this  time  an 
old  acquaintance — the  mother  of  one  of  Ger- 
trude's pupils — meeting  us  accidentally,  gave 
us  a  very  friendly  invitation  to  dine  with  her 
on  the  following  day— adding,  on  our  accept- 
ance of  the  courtesy — "  Come  early  if  you  can, 
as  I  have  tickets  for  a  private  collection  of  very 
splendid  paintings,  which  I  think  Miss  Came- 
ron will  be  pleased  to  see." 

The  next  morning  Gertrude  had  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  appeared  besides  in  such  unusually  low 
spirits,  that  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  give  up 
the  exhibition,  and  to  remain  quietly  at  home 
until  just  before  Mrs.  Pennant's  dinner  hour. 

''  Not  on  any  account,"  she  said  firmly ; 
"  you  know  I  care  nothing  for  sight-seeing  in 
general,  but  I  feel  irresistibly  impelled  to  go  to 
the  exhibition  to-dav  at  all  risks." 
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Regarding  this  acknowledgment  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  growing  restlessness  of  her  mind, 
I  made  no  remark  upon  it,  and  suffered  her  to 
follow  her  own  inclinations. 

It  was  a  close,  sultry  morning,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alleged  privacy  of  the  exhibition, 
we  found  the  rooms  so  crowded  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  get  even  the  most  casual 
sight  of  the  paintings  that  hung  round  the 
walls.  Gertrude's  headache  of  course  increased 
every  minute,  so  that  at  last  she  could  not  look 
up  without  pain  ;  and  entreating  Mrs.  Pennant 
to  move  on  as  well  as  she  could,  I  managed  to 
get  a  seat  for  my  poor  suffering  child  in  a  part 
of  the  room  where  the  inferior  paintings  had 
been  placed,  and  stood  myself  between  her  and 
the  crowd  of  loungers — many  of  whom  did 
not  scruple,  in  passing,  to  bestow  impertinent 
notice  on  the  still  lovely  face  that  was,  for  the 
moment,  exposed  to  their  view. 

Just  above  the  spot  where  I  stood,  hung  a 
small  picture  representing  an  historical  subject 
in  which  I  had  always  been  much  interested, 
and  on  discovering  this,  as  Gertrude  showed 
no  inclination  for  talking,  I  turned  partly  away 
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from  her,  and  amused  myself  in  contemplating 
the  classic  group  beside  me. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  been  thus  absorbed 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  suddenly  an  ex- 
clamation from  Gertrude,  so  strange  and  start- 
ling that  it  made  my  heart  beat  with  I  know 
not  what  apprehensions,  caused  me  to  turn 
quickly  towards  her,  and  then  to  become  trans- 
fixed in  the  spot  where  I  stood — as  my  as- 
tonished eyes  rested  on  the  tall  figm-e  of — Mr. 
Melville. 

He  had  not  spoken  yet—  that  was  very  clear 
— but  whether  surprise,  embarrassment,  or 
any  other  emotion  kept  him  silent,  I  could  not 
at  the  moment  determine.  He  w^as  standing, 
when  T  first  perceived  him,  immediately  before 
Gertrude,  her  hand  was  resting  in  his,  and  the 
paleness  of  death  itself  had  overspread  all  her 
face. 

Recovering  speedily  from  my  own  surprise, 
I  hastened  to  relieve  her  evident  sufi'ering  by 
greeting  Mr.  Mehdlle  as  an  old  friend,  and 
oblio-ino;  him  to  turn  his  attention  from  Ger- 
trude  to  myself. 

This  was  a  fortunate  diversion  for  both  of 
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them.  The  gentleman  now  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  meeting,  said  he  had  only  been 
a  fortnight  in  England,  that  he  had  intended 
taking  a  trip  to  Lissonburn  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information  concerning  all  his  old 
friends  there,  and  finally  hoped  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  call  on  us,  if  we  were  staying 
in  town,  to  talk  over  old  days,  and  hear  what 
we  had  been  doing  during  his  long  absence. 

Poor  Gertrude  !  I  knew  she  could  not  speak, 
so  I  replied  for  her  and  for  myself  that  we 
should  be  dehghted  to  see  Mr.  Melville,  if  he 
could  come  on  the  following  morning,  as  we 
had  only  one  more  day  in  town. 

He  then  enquired  our  address,  wrote  it  down 
carefully  in  his  pocket  book,  said  he  should 
look  forward  anxiously  to  the  morrow's  visit, 
shook  hands  warmly  with  us  both,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  was  lost  in  the  deepening 
crowd. 

"  Let  us  go  home,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham," 
said  Gertrude  faintly — "  make  some  excuse 
for  me  to  Mrs.  Pennant.  I  could  not  dine 
with  her  to-day." 

]\Irs.  Pennant  was  truly  grieved  to  hear  of 
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Miss  Cameron's  illness,  which  would  deprive 
her  of  the  pleasure  of  our  society  ;  but  the 
white  cheeks  and  trembling  lips  of  my  poor 
friend  were  not  to  be  disputed,  so  our  kind 
entertainer,  declaring  she  had  seen  enough  of 
the  exhibition,  dispatched  her  footman  for  the 
carriao-e,  and  insisted  on  settinor  us  down  at 
our  own  door. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  I  said,  when  we  were 
once  more  alone,  "having  allowed  you  your  own 
wilful  way  this  morning  /  am  going  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief at  present — and  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  my  power  will  be  to  order  you  off  to 
bed." 

"  For  an  hour  or  two  1  willingly  submit," 
replied  Gertrude  in  an  excited  and  hysterical 
tone,  ''  but  you  must  let  me  come  down  again 
in  the  evening,  for  I  know  it  will  be  impossible 
to  sleep." 

"But  not  impossible  to  dream,"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  remarked  the  brilliant  and  un- 
natural light  of  her  usually  thoughtful  eye ; 
and  leaving  her  to  the  solitude  she  seemed  so 
earnestly  to  covet,  I  breathed  a  fervent  prayer 
that  in  the  fascinations  of  the  life  which  was 
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probably  opening  upon  her,  this  dear  child  of 
uiy  affections  might  not  forget  the  instability 
of  all  human  happiness,  or  neglect  the  admo- 
nition which  teaches  us  to  lay  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  in  Heaven,  where  no  change,  no 
blight,  no  decay  can  ever  come. 

I  had  just  ordered  in  the  tea-tray,  and  was 
going  to  pour  out  a  cup  to  carry  to  my  poor 
invalid  child  up  stairs,  when  the  door  opened 
gently,  and  the  object  of  my  anxiety,  looking 
considerably  better,  though  still  flushed  and 
excited,  came  and  sat  down  in  her  place  beside 
me. 

''My  headache  is  gone,"  she  said,  "so  you 
must  not  scold  me  for  being  here.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  I  did  not  behave  like  a  simpleton 
this  morning." 

"  You  certainly  gave  evidence  of  strong  agi- 
tation, but,  under  all  the  circumstances  it  could 
only  have  been  accounted  natural." 

''Did  you  observe  that  Mr.  Melville  ad- 
dressed me  as  Miss  Cameron  ?" 

"  Yes — and  that  he  made  no  enquiries  after 
any  member  of  the  family.     He  has  doubt- 
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less  seen  Mr.  Temple  since  his  arrival,  and 
heard " 

''  That  I  am  not  Mrs.  Lorimer,"  interrupted 
Gertrude,  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  gladness 
she  took  little  pains  to  conceal. 

"  Mr.  Melville  is  altered — aged  a  good  deal, 
it  appeared  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  saw  no  change  in  him — I  wish  I 
was  no  more  altered  than  he  is." 

"  I  thought  you  were  indifferent  about  your 
looks,  Gertrude  ?" 

She  blushed  a  little  at  this,  said  she  was 
talking  great  nonsense,  and  tried  to  change 
the  conversation.  But  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  had  got  back  to  the  former  sub- 
ject, and  every  word  and  every  look  proved  to 
me  how  firmly  Gertrude's  heart  must  have 
been  knit  to  the  man  whom,  till  now,  she  had 
not  dared  to  think  of  as  a  lover  or  a  husband. 

It  certainly  occurred  to  me  as  singular  that 
she  never  seemed  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  change  on  his  part. 
It  is  true  he  had  met  her  gladly,  but  I  do 
not  believe  she  attached  any  importance   to 
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that  ;  it  is  true  he  was  comino:  on  the  morrow, 
but  I  believe  she  looked  not  for  evidence  of  his 
constancy  in  this.  I  am  persuaded  indeed  that 
she  judged  Mr.  Melville's  feelings  wholly  and 
solely  by  her  own — and  I  think  this  is  always 
the  case  with  those  who  love  deeply  and  in 
sincerity  and  truth. 

''  Now  try  to  sleep,  my  love,"  I  said,  as  at  a 
late  hour  we  parted  for  the  night,  "or  I  will 
not  let  you  get  up  to-morrow  to  receive  Mr. 
Melville." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  look  spoke 
volumes  of  hope  and  happiness ;  and  greatly 
as  I  rejoiced  in  her  joy,  I  trembled  to  think 
of  the  danger  she  was  in  of  missing  her  higher 
destinies,  in  this  all-absorbing  and  passionate 
creature- worship. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  FANCIED  that  I  was  up  very  early  on  the 
following  morning,  but  on  descending  to  our 
little  breakfast-parlour  I  found  Gertrude  there 
before  me,  working  away  as  if  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  in  the  bit  of  muslin  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  You  have  slept  well  I  hope,  my  dear?"  I 
said,  bending  to  kiss  the  fair  cheek  that 
glowed  so  brightly  on  my  entrance. 

"Very  well,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  that 
suggested  a  mine  of  hidden  joy  beneath  that 
calm  exterior ;  "  but  you  look  as  if  you  had 
passed  a  bad  night,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham  ?" 

''  I  have  been  rather  wakeful,  Gertrude,  but 
I  do  not  feel  the  worse  for  it — Will  you 
make  breakfast  for  me,  love,  or  is  that  frill 
required  by  any  given  time  ?" 

VOL.    III.  N 
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She  put  down  her  work,  and  went  to  the 
table — still  anxious,  I  believe,  concerning  the 
cause  of  my  loss  of  rest ;  for  people  who 
come  into  sudden  possession  of  great  and 
unexpected  happiness  find  it  difficult  to  real- 
ize the  discomforts  of  others,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  children  of  affliction  marvel  at,  and 
fail  to  comprehend  the  joy  and  light -hearted- 
ness  they  witness  in  the  world  around  them. 

We  did  not  sit  long  over  our  morning  meal, 
for  Gertrude  could  not  eat,  and  my  own  appe- 
tite was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
Besides,  I  had  still  a  good  deal  of  work  upon 
my  hands,  and  I  could  not  reckon  upon  a 
vast  amount  of  assistance  from  my  companion. 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham  ?"  she  asked,  however,  as  we  moved 
from  the  table.  "  Believe  me  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  remain  idle.'' 

"Go  on  with  your  frill,  my  dear,  for  the 
present,"  I  said.  "  My  work  is  chiefly  making 
out  accounts,  and,  after  your  head-ache  of 
yesterday,  I  should  fear  your  brain  would  not 
be  clear  enough  for  this  sort  of  labour." 

So  she  took  up  her  muslin  again,  smiling 
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as  sweetly  as  if  I  had  conferred  some  ex- 
traordinary favour  upon  her,  and  sitting 
down  by  the  window  was  soon  lost,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  a  labyrinth  of  fair  and  sunny 
dreams,  the  nature  of  which  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  guessing. 

And  I,  while  ostensibly  engaged  with  my 
accounts — which  fared  badly  for  that  morning 
at  least — watched  her  with  a  secret  anxiety, 
and  held  commune  with  my  own  thoughts. 

I  feared  for  Gertrude.  I  saw  that  the 
love  she  had  admitted  into  her  heart  was  no 
common  love — that  it  engrossed  her  whole 
being,  had  engrossed  it  doubtless  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  1  suspected.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  in  marrying  the  object  of  this 
powerful  attachment,  she  would  forget  self 
altogether,  that  she  would  bow  her  very  soul 
in  worshipping  the  idol  she  had  set  up,  and 
make  this  idol  the  centre  and  end  of  her 
every  thought  and  hope  and  feeling. 

I  feared  for  her  soul's  welfare  while  resting 
in  this  pleasant  tabernacle  of  the  desert.  I 
knew  well  how  creature-love    can    transform 

the  wilderness  into  a  flowery  plain,  how  hard 
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it  is  for  the  ear  that  is  charmed  with  earthly 
music,  to  turn  and  listen  to  the  Heavenly  me- 
lodies ;  how  difficult  for  the  eye,  fascinated 
with  earthly  gems,  to  turn  and  contemplate 
the  pure  flowers  of  paradise.  And  thinking  of 
all  these  things,  I  was  tempted,  even  while 
gazing  at  Gertrude's  radiantly  happy  comite- 
nance,  to  wish  that  Mr.  Melville  had  con- 
tinued his  wanderings  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

As  the  morning  hours  went  on,  I  noticed 
how  my  companion's  serenity  and  composure 
decreased,  how  every  footstep  that  approached 
the  door  sent  the  bright  crimson  to  her  cheek 
and  brow,  and  how  often  her  anxious  eyes 
turned  stealthily  to  the  warning  clock  upon 
the  mantel-piece. 

At  length  there  came  a  double  knock,  quick, 
energetic,  manly  in  its  sound.  From  my 
very  heart  I  sympathized  with  my  poor  child's 
agitation,  and  whispering  to  her  that  I  would 
bear  the  burden  of  the  conversation,  until  her 
spirits  were  calmer,  I  swept  away  my  papers, 
and  assumed  my  most  agreeable  smiles. 

Alas!  what  a  waste  of   emotion  on  both 
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our  parts.  It  was  only  one  of  Mrs.  Pennant's 
daughters,  who  had  called  at  her  mother's 
request  to  make  enquiries  concerning  Miss 
Cameron's  health. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  mornins^  visitor  of  the  gos- 
siping  genus,  at  a  time  when  you  are  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  arrival  of  another, 
w^hose  coming  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  to  you,  and  whom,  moreover,  it  is 
essential  that  you  should  receive  alone  ? 

If  this  has  ever  been  your  fate,  you  will 
sympathize  with  Gertrude  Cameron,  as  she  sat, 
like  a  patient  martyr,  externally,  (I  won't 
answer  for  what  was  in  her  heart)  listening  to 
the  foolish,  trifling  nonsense  to  which  Miss 
Pennant  gave  utterance,  and  answering,  as  well 
as  she  could,  that  young  lady's  constant  ap- 
peals to  her  sentiments  and  opinion. 

It  seemed  fated  that  she  was  to  be  tried  to 
the  very  utmost,  for  although  I  did  my  best 
to  relieve  her,  and  to  give  Miss  Pennant  a 
hint  that  talking  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  for  those  who  were  subject  to  head- 
aches, our  lively  visitor  was  obstinately  dull 
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to  my  meaning  ;  and  believing  I  suppose  that 
T  was  too  old  or  too  serious  to  enter  into  her 
feelings,  she  turned  resolutely  from  all  my  ef- 
forts to  engage  her  attention,  and  victimized 
])oor  Gertrude  to  an  extent  that  was  really 
])itiable. 

At  last — and  oh,  how  joyfully  1  hailed  the 
moment  —  she  said  she  really  thought  she 
must  be  running  away — would  we  forgive  her 
for  not  remaining  longer?  she  had  several  other 
j)laces  to  call  at,  and  "  mamma"  told  her  to 
make  haste  home. 

If  the  silly  girl  had  possessed  one  grain  of 
penetration — but  young  ladies  who  talk  so 
much  are  seldom  over-burthened  with  this 
useful  quality — she  must  have  seen  the  very 
vivid  satisfaction  with  which  her  announcement 
w^as  received,  and  it  might  have  taught  her  a 
lesson  from  which  all  her  friends  would  have 
been  benefitted.  But  Miss  Pennant  was  far 
too  well  contented  wdth  herself  to  see  anything 
of  the  sort,  so  she  wished  us  good  bye  with 
her  most  gracious  smiles,  repeated  her  excuses 
for  not  prolonging  her  visit,  and  finally  was 
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ushered  out  at  the  street  door,  accompanied  by 
our  sincerest  thanksgivings  for  her  departure. 

"  All  our  enjoyments  are  heightened  by 
contrast,"  I  remarked  to  Gertrude,  when  we 
had  congratulated  each  other  on  our  deliver- 
ance, "  and  therefore  you  may  look  upon  Miss 
Pennant's  weary  visit  as  a  special  boon,  after 
all.  Our  next  arrival  will  appear  doubly  wel- 
come, now." 

Gertrude's  looks  implied  her  conviction  that 
Mr.  Melville's  visit  would  require  nothing  to 
enhance  its  value  in  her  eyes — and  observing 
that  it  was  getting  late,  I  brought  out  my 
papers  again,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  really 
industrious. 

Half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more,  passed  ni 
this  way — Gertrude  retaining  her  seat  by  the 
window,  and  never  opening  her  lips  to  address 
to  me  a  single  word. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  there  came  another 
double  knock  at  the  street  door.  I  turned 
towards  my  companion  and  stretched  out  my 
hand  in  token  of  the  unfeigned  sympathy  I 
felt  for  her.  The  hand  she  put  in  mine  was 
cold  and  clammy  as  death,  and  in  her  changing 
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face  I  read  a  tale  of  long  suppressed  emotions 
that  were  triumphing  wildly  in  their  freedom 
at  last. 

"  Mrs.  Feversham,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice,  ''  do  not  despise  me  for  what 
you  see.  I  did  not  know,  myself,  till  yester- 
day how  completely  this  affection  had  been 
burnt  into  mj  heart." 

As  the  last  word  escaped  her  lips,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  house  threw  open  the  door,  and  in 
a  hurried,  impatient  voice — common  to  the 
unfortunate    maids    of   all  work   in    London 

lodging-houses — announced    "  Mr. and 

Mrs.  Melville!'' 

The  scene  is  engraven  on  my  memory  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  see  them  all  now — the 
husband  with  his  calm,  intelligent  counte- 
nance, on  which  a  slight,  a  very  shght  shade 
of  embarrassment  might  be  discovered — the 
wife,  with  her  pretty,  youthful,  good-tempered 
face,  and  that  aspect  of  modest  shyness  for 
which  Transatlantic  ladies  are  said  to  be  famous 
— and  then  Gertrude,  my  poor  Gertrude,  with 
her  burning  cheeks,  her  quivering  lips,  her 
drooping  eyes  and  the  many  other  indications 
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— visible,  I  hope,  to  me  alone — of  the  sudden 
death-stab  her  tender,  loving,  trusting  heai't 
had  received. 

But  powerful  emotions,  whether  of  joy  or 
sadness,  are  not  for  public  display,  and  in 
that  hour  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  my  child 
had  a  pride  which  would  sustain  her  even 
through  this  ordeal.  In  the  first  moment  of 
bewilderment  the  crushed  heart  might,  nay 
must,  give  some  outward  evidence  of  its  un- 
imaginable suffering — but  after  the  storm,  the 
calm  succeeds  ;  and  the  lookers-on  are  satisfied 
that  all  is  well  again. 

Mr.  Melville,  having  presented  his  young 
wife  to  us,  managed  to  place  her  in  a  seat  near 
Gertrude,  while,  for  himself,  he  chose  the  one 
that  was  next  to  mine.  At  first,  therefore,  we 
talked  in  pairs,  and  this  gave  all  parties  a 
better  opportunity  of  recovering  themselves. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  quiet,  timid  Mrs. 
Melville  to  add  to  Gertrude's  embarrassment, 
and,  as  for  me,  I  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
conceal  my  inward  feelings,  to  have  any  difficulty 
in  doing  so  now. 

After  awhile,  however,  the  conversation  be- 
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came  more  general,  and  then  Mr.  Melville  told 
us  that  he  had  only  been  married  six  months, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  England  to  please  his 
wife,  his  own  taste  inclining  him  to  prefer 
America. 

''And  do  you  propose  remaining  in  this 
country  altogether  ?"  I  asked,  sincerely  hoping 
that  he  would  answer  in  the  negative. 

''  That  will  depend  upon  Mrs.  Melville,"  he 
replied,  with  an  affectionate  glance  at  his  smiling 
wife.  "  At  present,  she  is  enchanted  with  our 
little  island ;  but  I  expect  one  of  these  days  to 
hear  the  entreaty — '  Take  me  home,'  and  when 
that  time  arrives  1  shall  go." 

"You  hke  England  then?"  said  Gertrude, 
addressing  her  pretty  neighbour. 

"  Oh  yes,  so  very  much,"  she  answered, 
earnestly,  "  and  as  I  am  an  orphan,  and  have 
very  few  friends  remaining  in  my  own  country 
— less  indeed  than  I  have  in  England,  I  do  not 
think  that  Raymond's  prediction  will  be  soon 
fulfilled." 

Presently  she  said  again,  acquiring  confidence 
as  our  faces  became  famihar  to  her,  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Cameron,  I  have  been  very  rebel- 
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ous  to  my  husband  this  morning  ?  He  did 
not  want  to  bring  me  with  him  to  call  upon  you 
— he  declared  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
intrusion,  as  you  were  about  leaving  town,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  excuses  besides.  But  I  would 
not  listen  to  one  of  them,  for  when  I  first  knew 
Mr.  Melville  he  talked  to  me  so  much  of  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Cameron,  that  I  have  been  longing 
ever  since  to  make  your  acquaintance.  See 
how  angry  he  is  looking  with  me  now — but 
you  will  forgive  me  for  coming,  will  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  Melville  was  certainly  looking  excessively 
annoyed  at  this  revelation  of  their  morning's 
dispute,  and  not  knowing  I  believe  at  the  mo- 
ment how  to  change  the  conversation,  he  said 
stupidly  enough — 

"  Miss  Cameron  is  much  altered  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  constantly.  I  should 
scarcely  have  recognized  her  again." 

Gertrude  tried  to  smile,  and  to  say  some- 
thing about  her  additional  years  ;  but  the  smile 
gave  place  to  an  hysterical  convulsion  in  the 
throat,  and  the  w^ords  died  on  the  pale  lips 
that  had  opened  to  give  them  utterance. 

I  believe  Mr.  Melville  would  gladly  have 
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taken  his  departure  now,  but  his  young  bride, 
having  become  completely  at  home,  and  of 
course  understanding  nothing  of  the  sufferings 
she  was  inflicting,  seemed  very  unwilling  to 
accompany  him. 

Attributing  Gertrude's  emotion  to  the  past 
trials  of  which  she  had  heard,  this  kind-hearted 
sociable  little  lady  continued  with  much  ani- 
mation— 

"  Miss  Cameron  requires  constant  change  of 
air  and  scene.  She  must  come  and  stay  a 
month  or  two  with  us  when  we  get  our  house 
in  the  country — then  while  you"  (addressing 
her  grave  husband)  "  are  poring  over  your 
books,  she  and  I  will  gallop  about  on  some  nice 
ponies  that  you  must  find  for  us.  You  know, 
Raymond,  I  can't  read,  or  even  listen  to  read- 
ing all  day  long — and  I  must  positively  have  a 
companion." 

"  My  dear  Florence,  you  have  nearly  talked 
our  friends  to  death,"  said  Mr.  Melville  rising 
abruptly  and  looking  very  pale  and  serious — 
"  I  must  take  you  away  now,  or  the  next  time 
they  will  request  me  not  to  bring  you  with  me." 

The  pretty  Florence  did  not  appear  in  the 
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least  afraid  of  him,  stern  and  commanding  as 
he  for  the  moment  looked.  She  declared  that 
she  could  come  henceforth  without  her  husband, 
and  regretted,  in  the  most  plaintive  manner, 
that  our  intention  of  leaving  London  would 
deprive  her  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  for 
some  time. 

''Good  bye.  Miss  Cameron,"  said  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, when  his  wife  had  shaken  hands  warmly 
with  both  of  us,  and  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
me — "  good  bye.  Miss  Cameron.  You  have  my 
best  and  sincerest  wishes  for  your  happiness." 

His  voice  trembled  or  I  think  he  would  have 
said  more — and  as  Gertrude  placed  her  hand 
in  his,  I  saw  that  the  blood  rushed  for  an  in- 
stant to  his  face  and  as  quickly  receding,  left 
it  whiter  than  Gertrude's  own. 

''  I  too  wi^hyoii  every  happiness,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  whose  calmness  astonished  me,  till  I 
saw  the  swelling  veins  in  her  throat,  and  knew 
how  much  this  outward  composure  cost  her. 
"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Melville,  and  thank  you  for 
this  friendly  visit." 

He  was  still  holding  her  hand — anxious  I 
think    to   say  something,  and   yet    uncertain 
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whether  he  ought  to  say  it,  when  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, who  had  been  standing  by  the  window, 
exclaimed  suddenly — 

"  Oh,  do  make  haste,  Raymond  ! — there's 
Punch  and  Judy  going  down  the  street,  and 
you  know  I  am  baby  enough  to  hke  to  stay  and 
see  it. 

Mr.  Melville  let  Gertrude's  hand  fall  abruptly, 
bowed  with  a  gravity  that  I  shall  never  forget 
to  both  of  us,  and  without  uttering  another 
word,  followed  his  wife  quickly  from  the  room. 

Whether  they  stayed  to  look  at  Punch  and 
Judy  in  going  down  the  street,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  tell  you. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  world  is  often  abused  as  being  a  very  cold 
and  a  very  selfish  world,  because,  in  spite  of 
death,  and  broken  hearts,  and  the  countless 
groans  and  tears  that  rise  daily  from  its  centre 
and  pierce  through  the  very  skies,  it  still  goes 
on  in  its  quiet  course,  and  seems  to  feel  no 
sympathy  in  its  children's  deep  distress. 

Now,  although  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
serious  charge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
are  too  hard  upon  the  world  ;  we  expect  more 
from  it  than  in  reason  and  justice  we  ought 
to  do.  The  truth  is,  the  world  must  go  on  its 
course,  whatever  sighs  or  groans  may  mingle 
with  its  joyous  songs.  There  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture which  every  individual  of  the  human  race 
must  to  the  end  fulfil ;  and  even  while  the  pes- 
tilence is  walking  at  noonday,  "  each  one  for 
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himself,"  and  "  life  is  sweet  to  all,"  become  the 
maxims  by  which  hmnan  conduct  is  directed. 
As  for  broken  hearts  the  world  is  growing  used 
to  them,  and  they  are  no  more  heeded  than  the 
withered  leaves  that  are  scattered  by  the  autumn 
wind. 

Gertrude  Cameron's  was  no  uncommon  fate, 
and  it  only  became  peculiar  by  the  intensity  of 
those  emotions  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
crushed  and  annihilated  for  ever.  I  speak  ad- 
visedly when  I  say  ''  annihilated  for  ever ;"  and 
those  who  can  for  one  moment  suspect  that  it 
was  otherwise,  do  great  injustice  to  the  pure, 
virtuous  heart,  whose  secret  workings  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  pourtray. 

Had  Mr.  Melville  died,  or  been  changed  in 
feeling  towards  herself,  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
it  would  have  been  different.  But  he  was 
married — and  what  had  Gertrude  Cameron 
to  do  with  a  married  man  ?  In  either  of  the 
two  former  cases,  the  sentiment,  or  some  por- 
tion of  the  sentiment  at  least,  might  have  re- 
mained, but  in  the  latter  case — the  existing  one 
— there  could  be  only  a  dreary  vacuum,  a 
cheerless,  aching  void — the  more  painful  from 
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the  impossibility  of   ever  having  it  filled  up 
with  a  human  love  again. 

She  was  very  patient  under  this  new  and 
strange  affliction — but  for  a  long,  long  time  it 
was  the  patience  of  utter  despair,  the  cold, 
heavy  feehng  which  grows  out  of  the  conviction 
that  life  has  done  its  worst,  and  that  henceforth 
there  is  notliing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

I  tried  at  first  to  encourage  her  to  speak  of 
what  was  in  her  heart — but  this  I  soon  found 
was  a  useless  efibrt.  Gertrude  had  never  been 
one  to  rest  much  upon  human  sympathy,  and  I 
could  well  believe  that  atrial  such  as  she  was  now 
experiencing  was  not  to  be  exhaled  by  words, 
however  passionate  and  forcible  they  might  be. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  get  her  to  my  little  quiet, 
sunny  cottage,  where  there  would  be  nothing 
to  recall  the  past,  and  where,  I  hoped,  ere  long 
to  provide  her  T\ith  new  duties  and  new  inte- 
rests, amidst  which  the  worst,  at  least,  of  her 
sufferings  might  be  forgotten. 

It  was  the  early  spring  when  we  first  arrived 
there,  but  the  season  was  unusually  mild,  and 
my  pretty  garden  was  already  filled  with  open- 
ing flowers  of  every  hue. 
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I  stooped  and  plucked  a  brilliant  purple 
heartsease  as  we  entered,  and  holding  it  out  to 
Gertrude — who  walked  beside  me,  trying  with 
all  her  might,  for  my  sake,  to  appear  interested 
in  everything — I  said  cheerfully — 

"  Here,  my  love,  take  this,  and  receive  it  if 
you  can  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  future— for 
believe  me,  dearest  Gertrude,  there  is  a  peace, 
a  happiness  even  wholly  independent  of  all 
external  circumstances  ;  and  that  you  may 
speedily  attain  this,  is  my  most  constant,  fer- 
vent prayer." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  replied, 
hastily  brushing  away  the  few  tears  that  had 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  "  but  I  accept  your  omen, 
and  will  do  my  best  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
this  lovely,  peace-breathing  home." 

Dear  girl !  how  I  loved  her  for  the  patience 
with  which  she  followed  me  that  first  evening 
from  room  to  room,  entered  into  all  my  little 
domestic  anxieties,  sympathized  with  all  my 
childish  pleasure  in  returning  to  these  familiar 
scenes,  and  listened  to  all  my  rough  and  un- 
formed plans   for  the  future  disposal  of  our 
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leisure  hours — her  own  poor  heart  aching  so 
sadly  the  while  1 

"  Ah,"  I  said  to  myself,  w^hen  I  had  left  my 
child  for  the  night  in  the  charming  little  room 
I  had  caused  to  be  fitted  up  expressly  for  her 
— "  with  so  much  of  natural  loveliness  in  her 
character  and  disposition,  what  will  Gertrude 
be  when  the  pure  and  glorious  light  of  the 
gospel  shines  into  her  heart  and  soul !" 

How  earnestly  I  prayed  that  night  that  this 
hope  might  speedily  be  realized,  and  that  I 
might  see  one  who  was  so  very,  and  so  justly 
dear  to  me,  walking  in  untroubled  serenity  be- 
side the  "  still  waters." 

I  shall  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of 
Gertrude's  feelings  at  this  time  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  journal  she  has  since  committed 
to  me. 

"  April  20th.  One  day,  one  whole  day  has 
already  passed  in  my  new  home — home  !  what 
an  expressive  word  it  is,  and  yet  how  little,  at 
present,  my  troubled  heart  responds  to  it= 
Oh  what  a  sensation  it  w^as  that  came  over  me 
this  morning  when  I  awoke  and  saw  the  sun 
shining  into  my  room,  and  the  trees  waving 
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before  my  window,  and  heard  the  merry  shout- 
ing of  the  happy  birds,  mingUng  sweetly  with 
the  joyous  chimes  from  the  village  church  close 
by.  What  is  it,  what  can  it  be  that  has  swept 
over  my  soul  and  taken  from  it  the  power  of 
appreciating  all  these  things  ?  Ah,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  indeed,  when  nature  ceases 
to  enchant,  when  the  spring-time  fails  to  glad- 
den me.  Why,  I  cannot  but  ask,  are  we  formed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  disappointment  of  one 
hope,  the  breaking  of  one  bubble,  is  capable 
of  blighting  a  whole  life-time  ?  Surely  the 
green  earth  has  other  gifts  than  human  love 
for  her  children,  and  why,  then,  cannot  we  re- 
ceive these,  and  be  content  ?  Alas,  alas !  I 
blush  for  my  own  ingratitude,  my  own  in- 
sensibility to  the  blessings  which  still  remain. 
I  am  worse  than  the  child  who  cried  for  the 
moon,  while  its  little  hands  were  loaded  Avith 
the  richest  toys.  The  moon  is  not  for  me — 
that  at  least  is  clear,  but  flowers  grow  beneath 
the  moon,  and  even  I  may  gather  these  and 
have  them  for  my  own. 

''  May  19th.     I  have  been  here  a  month  to- 
day, and,  alas  !  what  a  month  it  has  been — 
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how  aimless,  profitless,  both    to    myself   and 
others — how  devoid  of  hope  or  interest,  how 
full  of  gloom  and  weariness,  though  sunshine 
is  over  all  the  earth.     But  this  must  not,  shall 
not  continue.       I  think  I  have  been  shaken 
from  my  lethargy  to-day.      Mrs.  Feversham, 
who  is  kindness  itself,  and  whose  tender  heart 
is  ever  employed  in  devising  schemes  for  my 
happiness,  took  me  this  morning  to  visit  a  poor 
family  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  want,  real 
want,  and  sickness  of  the  most  painful  kind 
\vere  displayed  in  all  their  horrors  before  me. 
The  gratitude  of  the  wddowed  mother  for  some 
trifling  relief  which  Mrs.  Fever  sham  afforded 
— her  expressions  of   fervent  thankfulness  in 
the  midst  of  such  (to  me)  utter  misery,  struck 
like  a  sharp  arrow  into  my   soul.      'What,' 
said  accusing  Conscience,  'is  your  unhappiness, 
your  sentimental  suffering,  compared  to  this  ? 
yet  here  is  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude,  and 
with  you  is  vain  and  wild  and  impious  dis- 
content.'    Oh,  may  the  lesson  this  day  learnt, 
be  really  profitable  to  me.    May  I  have  strength 
to  rise  from  the  unw^orthy  depression  wdiich 
has  so  long  held  me  in  bondage,  and  to  forget 
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my  own  imaginary  griefs,  in  ministering  to  the 
real  necessities  of  those  around  me." 

From  this  tune  there  was  a  decided  change 
in  Gertrude.      Self,  that  tyrant  who  will  rule 
to  the  last  moment  over  the  most  lovely  and 
amiable  natures,  had  received  a  blow  that  ever 
after  kept  him  humble  and  subdued.      And 
here  let  me  say  one  word  to  those  who  may  be 
suffering  under  any  trials  of  the  sentimental 
kind.       Do  not  fancy  that  your  case  is  not 
without  a  remedy,  even  if  you  have  lost  all  to 
which  your  heart  most  fondly  clung.    Go  forth 
amongst  the  poor    and    destitute  —  feed  the 
hungry,  comfort    the    oppressed.      Carry  the 
gospel  message,  if  you  have  yourself  received 
it,  to  the  perishing  multitudes  around,  and  I 
will  answer  for  your  regaining  peace,  and  for- 
getting the  days  wherein  you  went  mourning 
in  the  bitterness  of  your  soul. 

Gertrude's  peace  came  slowly,  but  I  saw  it 
coming,  and  rejoiced  I  took  care  that  she 
should  never  be  without  employment  of  some 
kind — employment  that  had  the  good  of  others 
for  its  object,  and  into  the  execution  of  which 
I  knew  she  would  put  her  whole  heart.     In 
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this  way  we  got  through  the  first  summer  and 
winter  admirably,  and  the  next  spring  foimd 
her  an  entirely  new  being — contented  herself, 
and  shedding  contentment,  as  far  as  she  was 
able,  on  all  around  her. 

Hitherto  we  had  seen  none  of  our  friends 
since  we  came  into  the  country  ;  but  one  sunny 
day  in  the  month  of  April,  our  second  April 
here,  a  carriage  stopped  before  our  humble 
door,  and  in  the  lady  who  leant  from  the 
window  we  recognised,  with  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise, the  well-known  features  of  Mrs.  Temple. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  and  affectionate  greet- 
ings were  over,  she  told  us  that  having  come 
to  spend  some  weeks  at  a  country  house  about 
twenty  miles  from  our  village,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  inclination  of  paying  us 
a  flying  visit — besides,  she  really  had  a  good 
deal  to  tell  us,  and  a  request  to  make  of  Ger- 
trude. 

"  Which,  of  course,  I  shall  readily  comply 
with,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
latter,  who  remembered,  I  have  no  doubt,  how 
firmly  she  had  resisted  her  kind  friend's  solicita- 
tions  in  their  last  interview. 
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'^I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Temple 
with  a  smile  ;  "  you  are  leather  given  I  fear,  to 
have  a  will  of  your  own — but  let  me  send 
away  my  carriage  first,  for  I  intend  you  to 
provide  me  with  a  bed — and  then  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  fully." 

When  every  necessary  arrangement  had 
been  made,  and  our  guest  had  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  was  seated  between  us 
on  a  tiny  sofa  by  the  open  window,  she  waited 
a  few  minutes  to  enjoy,  as  she  said,  the  perfect 
and  exquisite  rurality  of  the  scene,  and  then 
hastened  to  gratify  our  curiosity — 

''  The  fact  is,"  continued  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I 
am  staying  at  the  Melvilles.  They  have  only 
had  their  house  a  few  months,  and  it  was  a 
long-standing  promise  that  we  should  come  to 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  settled.  Now^  I 
know  all  about  your  having  seen  them  in 
London — indeed  Mrs.  Melville  is  continually 
talking  about  '  that  delightful  Miss  Cameron,' 
and  what  I  want  Gertrude  to  do — and  from 
both  the  husband  and  wife  I  bring  a  most 
earnest  invitation — is  to  return  with  me  to 
Oaklands  (that  is  the  name  of  their  place)  and 
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stav  a  month  or  two,  or  as  lonor  i^s  she  feels 
inchued/' 

"They  are  very  good,"  said  Gei  rude,  iu  a 
tone  of  suddenly  diminished  animaiion,  ''  but 
I  have  Kttle  inclination  for  gaiety,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Feversham  even  for  a 
week." 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Temple,  "  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  a'  my  story 
is  not  half  done,  your  answer  is  y  remature. 
I  must  make  you  understand  something  of  the 
position  of  my  unfortunate  friends,  and  then  I 
think  you  will  be  less  decided  in  your  resolu- 
tion to  keep  away  from  them." 

"  Unfortunate !  are  they  not  happy  then 
together?" 

"Not  precisely — but  they  might  be — and 
it  is  to  this  end  that  I  require  your  assistance. 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  them :  and  in 
the  first  place  (to  account  for  my  knowing  so 
much)  this  pretty  Florence  Melville  (who  was 
no  more  fit  for  the  man  she  has  married  than 
one  of  my  twins  would  have  been)  is  a  distant 
connection  of  my  own.  I  had  never  Feen  her 
of  course  till  she  came  to  England,  but  we  have 
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been  a  good  deal  together  since,  and,  little 
goose  as  she  is,  with  her  foolish,  childish  ways, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  a  warm  interest,  as  well 
as  a  real  affection  for  her." 

''  And  her  husband,  what  does  he  feel  for 
her  ?"  I  asked,  quite  impatient  to  get  to  the 
pith  of  her  story. 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  undoubtedly 
— he  could  not  help  being  so — but  she  is  so 
entirely  unfitted  for  a  grave,  sober  man  like 
Mr.  Melville  that  Avithout  intending  or  desiring 
it,  she  is  constantly  provoking  him  almost  to 
madness.  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  peace 
between  them,  but  all  my  eJBPorts  are  useless. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  what  the  husband 
does  like,  and  therefore  I  cannot  teach  the  wife 
what  to  avoid.  She  is  most  anxious  to  please 
him,  poor  little  soul !  but  somehow  or  other 
all  she  does  or  says  is  wrong.  It  was  her  own 
suggestion  that  Miss  Cameron  would  be  able 
to  give  her  a  few  lessons,  because,  as  she  says 
very  meekly — *  Raymond  thinks  Miss  Cameron 
perfection,  and  she  has  doubtless,  while  living 
with  his  daughter,  found  out  the  secret  to  please 
and  satisfy  him/     Now,  my  dear  Gertrude,  I 
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firmly  believe  that  Morence  is  right,  and  that 
if  you  would  go  and  stay  a  short  time  with 
them,  things  would  soon  wear  a  diflPerent  aspect. 
At  present  I  assure  you  it  is  wretched  to  be 
with  them,  and  vet  I  know  that  in  the  bottom 
of  both  their  hearts  there  is  a  warm  and  sincere 
affection  for  the  other." 

And  what  did  Gertrude  say  now  ? 

She  said  very  properly,  that  she  would  take 
a  few  hours  to  reflect  on  the  matter.  And 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  afternoon  she 
left  me  to  entertain  our  guest,  and  shut  herself 
in  her  own  room,  to  commune  with  a  heart  by 
which  she  was  resolved  not  to  be  deluded  agam. 

During  our  young  friend's  absence  Mrs. 
Temple  gave  me  the  particulars  of  her  husband's 
first  interview  with  Mr.  Melville,  and  expressed 
her  opinion  that  had  the  latter  been  aware  that 
Gertrude  was  still  unmarried,  he  would  never 
have  bound  himself  to  one  so  infinitely  less 
adapted  to  him  than  Miss  Cameron  w^ould  have 
been.  "  Whether  he  was  decidedly  in  love 
with  her,  of  course  I  cannot  tell,"  continued  my 
companion,  "  but  he  certainly  betrayed  very 
strong  emotion  when  he  first  heard  that  she 
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was  not  Mrs.  Lorimer.  However,  I  know 
that  his  heart  is  where  it  ought  to  be  now, 
and  I  conscientiously  beheve,  with  Florence, 
that  Gertrude  may  do  much  to  remove  the 
discomforts  at  present  existing  between  them." 
When  Gertrude  came  down  to  us  in  the 
evening,  she  announced  her  resolution  of  ac- 
cepting the  Melvilles'  invitation — and  as  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  her  to  return  with 
Mrs.  Temple  on  the  following  day,  that  kind 
friend,  delighted  at  having  gained  her  point, 
promised  to  bring  or  send  the  carriage  early 
in  the  ensuing  week. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    GERTRUDE's    DIARY. 

"  Oaklands,  May  2d. — I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  I  am  here,  that  I  have  spent  a  day,  a 
calm,  untroubled  day,  beneath  his  roof,  in  the 
society  of  the  man  who  was  once  more  than 
all  the  world  to  me — who  is  now  nothing  dearer 
than  Mr.  Temple,  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  any  other 
Mr.  in  the  wide  universe.  Oh,  what  a  blessed 
feeling  is  that  of  perfect  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  human  passion  I  I  seem  to 
tread  on  air ;  everything  is  clear  and  light 
around  me.  I  am  glad,  very  glad  I  came, 
and  I  will  try  earnestly  to  do  that  which  both 
Mrs.  Temple  and  Mrs.  Melville  appear  to  think 
I  can  do.  I  believe  I  understand  somewhat 
of  Mr.  Melville's  character.     Alas  !  I  studied 
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it  enough  at  one  time ;  and  it  may  be  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  direct  his  amiable  but  childish 
wife  into  a  better  adaptation  of  herself  to  his 
peculiarities.  Already  I  have  seen  a  little  of 
the  evil  Mrs.  Temple  so  feelingly  deplores. 
The  scene  took  place  while  we  were  at  dinner 
to-day.  Mr.  Melville  was  relating  to  us,  in 
his  grave  and  earnest  manner,  an  event  of  a 
most  exciting  nature,  which  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  back  woods,  when  suddenly,  at  the 
most  interesting  point,  and  when  we  were  all 
so  silent  that  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
drop,  Florence  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter, 
and  declared  she  had  heard  the  story  so  very 
often,  that  she  really  could  not  help  it.  For  a 
minute  or  two  her  husband  looked  so  angry 
and  annoyed,  that  I  almost  expected  he  would 
have  ordered  her  from  the  room  ;  but  instead 
of  this  his  lips  became  sealed,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  dinner  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  up  the  conversation  as  well  as  we  could. 
Mrs.  Melville  has  not  spoken  to  me  about  her 
domestic  troubles  yet,  but  when  she  does  1 
shall  not  scruple  to  give  my  opinion  of  her 
rude  and  thoughtless  conduct  to-day." 
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"  May  15th. — Another  scene  ;  and  here  I 
thmk  both  husband  and  wife  were  almost 
equally  m  fault.  We  were  all  amusmg  ourselves 
in  the  drawing-room  last  evening,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, who  rarely  enters  into  Hght  or  feminine 
conversation,  had  taken  up  a  book,  and  settled 
himself  in  a  quiet  corner.,  where  he  might  enjoy 
it  in  peace.  Suddenly,  however,  his  tii'esome 
little  wife,  walking  up  to  him,  pulled  the  book 
from  his  hand,  and  declared  he  should  not  be 
so  unsociable  and  disagreeable.  '  Come  here, 
Florence,'  called  Mrs.  Temple,  '  and  let  your 
husband  do  what  he  hkes.'  Florence  turned 
round,  laughed  a  little,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
yield,  when  Mr.  Melville,  rising  abruptly,  told 
her  she  destroyed  all  the  comfort  of  his  life, 
and  left  the  room  to  return  no  more  that 
evening.  Mrs.  Melville  has  been  with  me 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  morning,  weeping  and 
complaining  most  bitterly,  declaring  that  her 
husband  does  not  love  her  a  bit,  that  she  wishes 
she  was  dead,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
same  foolish  strain.  I  have  spoken  very  frankly 
to  her,  and  she  is  quite  willing  and  anxious  to 
be  advised.     Only  once,  when  I  was  setting 
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her  duty  before  her,  she  exclaimed  emphati- 
cally, '  Mr.  Melville  ought  to  have  married 
you.  I  believe  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he 
didn't,  and  1  am  persuaded  that  he  likes  you 
now  ten  times  better  than  he  does  me.'  '  Flo- 
rence,' I  replied,  (for  she  will  have  me  call 
her  by  her  Christian  name),  '  if  ever  you  repeat 
that  improper  sentiment  again,  I  shall  at  once 
leave  your  house  and  return  to  it  no  more.' 
She  begged  my  pardon  on  hearing  this,  said 
she  did  not  know  what  she  was  talking  about, 
and  hoped  I  should  forget  that  she  had  of- 
fended me.  I  recommended  her  to  make 
friends  with  her  husband,  by  taking  an  oppor- 
tunity this  evening  of  placing  in  his  hands  the 
book  she  deprived  him  of  last  night ;  but  she 
says  he  has  been  so  stern  ever  since,  that  it 
will  be  quite  useless  trying  to  propitiate  him." 
"May  16th. — Peace  is  once  more  happily 
established  at  Oaklands,  and  through  the 
means  which  I  yesterday  suggested  to  Florence. 
In  the  evening,  when  her  husband  was  walk- 
ing restlessly  about  the  room,  she  took  his 
easy  chair  into  the  corner,  and  then,  carrying 
book  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  seat  she 
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had  prepared,  she  told  him  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  and  to  fear  no  disturbance  from 
her.  I  was  watching  the  scene  with  much 
interest,  and  it  delighted  me  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Melville  appreciated  his  wife's  attention, 
and  that  after  patting  her  kindly  on  the  cheek, 
he  retired  to  his  corner,  and  appeared  very 
happy  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

"  June  8rd. — Mrs.  Temple  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me  this  morning  of  the  improved  aspect 
things  already  begin  to  manifest ;  and  to  a 
certain  extent  I  agree  with  her  that  it  is  so. 
Florence  is  less  childish  in  her  manner,  and 
far  less  often  in  disgrace  with  her  husband. 
Poor  man  !  he  only  wants  to  be  left  in  peace, 
and  then  everything  would  go  right  with  him. 
He  seems  conscious  of  the  improvement  in  his 
wife,  and  disposed,  as  a  natural  result  of  in- 
ward quietude,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
the  world.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  and  yet  there  is  a  cloud  somewhere. 
Florence  is  evidently  restless  and  unhappy.  I 
have  found  her  crying  alone  more  than  once 
lately,  and  when  I  ask  the  reason  she  only 
cries  the  more,  and  tells  me  in  a  stransre,  un- 
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friendly  tone,  not  to  mind  her.  Can  it  be 
that  she  is  jealous,  and  jealous  of  me  ?  If  I 
really  were  convinced  of  this,  I  would  go  at 
once ;  yet  even  that  might  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Alas  !  if  after  all,  I  should  have  brought 
sorrow  to  this  house ;  but  I  must  watch,  I 
must  not  judge  hastily.  Poor,  poor  Flo- 
rence !" 

"  June  20th, — I  am  convinced  now,  bevond 
all  question,  that  I  am  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
Mrs.  Melville,  and  of  course  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  do.  Yet  to  leave  her  in  this 
state — this  state  of  absurd  and  causeless  suf- 
fering— is  very,  very  painful  to  me.  What 
can  I  do  ?  If  I  point  out  to  her  the  folly  of 
her  suspicions,  and  try  to  persuade  her  that 
they  are  groundless,  it  might  make  matters 
worse  instead  of  better ;  she  might  suppose  I 
had  some  object  in  deceiving  her.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Melville 
concerning  it,  and  Mrs.  Temple  would  laugh 
^t  the  whole  affair.  I  shall  announce  my  in- 
tention of  returning  home  at  dinner  to-day, 
and  see  what  this  brings  forth." 

"June  21st. — How  true  it  is  that  'trifles 
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light  as  air'  become  food  for  the  jealous  mind. 
When,  in  pursuance  of  my  resolution,  I  spoke 
yesterday  at  dinner  about  going  away  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  Mr.  Melville  poHtely  and 
kindly  declared  that  he  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing — that  they  could  none  of  them  do 
without  me.  I  am  sure  he  spoke  as  calmly  as 
if  he  were  giving  his  opinion  about  the  joint 
he  was  employed  in  carving  ;  but  Florence's 
ears  have  not  been  quite  true  lately,  and  I,  at 
least,  was  not  surprised  when  she  said  sar- 
castically, '  you  had  better  let  me  have  that 
beef  to  carve,  Mr.  Melville,  as  while  you  are 
so  excited  you  may  chance  to  cut  your  fin- 
gers.' The  husband  looked  round  at  her 
quietly,  advised  her  to  attend  to  herself,  and 
resumed  his  entreaties  that  I  should  prolong 
my  visit.  This,  however,  I  of  course  steadily 
declined,  and  Saturday  is  fixed  for  my  depar- 
ture. 

"  June  23rd.  What  an  adventure  !  what  an 
escape  !  what  an  exciting  and  agitating  day 
altogether  !  And  how  much,  how  very  much 
cause  I  have  to  pour  out  my  heart  in  gratitude 
to  my  Heavenly  Father,  for  many  of  the  occur- 
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fences  wliicli  I  am  now  going  to  record.  We 
started  this  morning  in  two  parties  to  see  a 
celebrated  waterfall,  at  about  ten  miles  from 
Oaklands.  Mr.  Melville,  Mrs.  Temple,  one  of 
her  children  and  myself  occupied  the  first  car- 
riage, and  Mr.  Temple,  Florence,  and  the  other 
child  the  second.  We  reached  the  waterfall  in 
safety,  dined  at  a  rural  picnic  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  wandered  about,  en- 
joying the  scenery,  till  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Florence  had  been  in  bad  spirits  all  day.  I 
fancied  she  had  been  displeased  with  the  ar- 
rangement which  separated  her  from  her  hus- 
band in  the  morning,  so  as  we  were  preparing 
to  return,  I  offered  to  change  places  with  her 
on  the  plea  of  preferring  Mrs.  Temple's  small, 
low  phaeton,  to  Mr.  Melville's  barouche.  It 
ended  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  and  myself 
occupying  the  smaller  carriage,  and  the  Temples, 
with  both  their  children,  taking  the  larger  one, 
which  was  warmer,  and  also  safer  for  the  road 
we  had  to  go.  There  was  no  moon,  and  having 
forgotten  this  circumstance  when  we  started, 
the  gentlemen  had  neglected  to  put  the  lamps 
on  the  carriages,  so  that  we  had  scarcely  set 
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out  when  we  became  conscious  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  proceed  very  carefully  if  we 
desired  to  reach  home  without  broken  necks, 
or  any  such  like  misfortunes.  I  think  we  must 
have  got  half  way,  or  nearly  so  on  our  road, 
and  Mr.  Melville  had  just  called  on  us  to 
praise  him  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  conducted  us,  when  a  huge  block  of 
w^ood  (which  the  darkness  prevented  our  see- 
ing) laid  right  across  the  road,  gave  the  carriage 
so  violent  a  jerk,  that  we  were  all  three  throAvn 
roughly  from  our  seats,  and  deposited,  in  more 
or  less  dangerous  positions,  amongst  a  heap  of 
loose  earth  and  gravel  on  the  road  side.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  too  much  frightened  to  know  im- 
mediately whether  I  was  hurt  or  not — at  any 
rate  I  remained  quiet,  after  the  first  involun- 
tary exclamation,  as  I  felt  myself  flying  through 
the  air.  Florence  had  given  one  loud  scream, 
and  then  she  too  ceased  to  utter  any  sound — 
and  the  silence  was  broken  by  Mr.  Melville's 
voice  calling  to  his  wife  in  deep,  passionate  ac- 
cents of  affection  and  alarm — "  Florence,  my 
darling  Florence  !  my  own  child,  my  dearest, 
are  you  safe? — are  you  killed? — where  are  you? 

VOL.    III.  ^  p 
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— speak  to  me  one  word,  I  implore  you."     I 
cannot  say  that  at  the  moment,  as  I  lay,  crushed 
and  helpless,  on  the  dark  road,  I  did  not  feel 
one  little  pang  in  being  so  entirely  forgotten. 
But  1  am  thankful  beyond  expression  now  that 
I  vjias  thus  forgotten,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to 
reckon  this  accident  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate events  of  my  life       By  the  mercy  of   an 
overruling  Providence,  we  were  none  of  us  se- 
riously hurt,   and  when    the    other  carriage, 
which  had  been  some  way  behind,  came  up  to 
us,  Florence  and  myself  were  lifted  into  it ; 
and  in  another  half-hour  we  were  all  safe  at 
home  again.     Mr.  Melville,  when  once  assured 
of  his  wife's  safety,  lavished  every  necessary 
attention  upon  me ;  but  the  occurrence  has 
evidently  agitated  him  greatly,  and  T  think  he 
will  be  long  in  getting  entirely  over  it.     No 
matter  ;  for  it  has  broken  down  the  barrier 
between  him  and  his  loving  Florence  ;  it  has 
revealed  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  to  both  of  them  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  happier  life.     Poor,  dear, 
affectionate  Florence !  she  has  been  with  me 
nearly  half  the  night,  pouring  out  her  whole 
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soul  to  me,  confessing  all  her  foolish  jealousy, 
imploring  me  to  forgive  her,  and  tx)  remain 
with  them,  that  I  may  witness  the  happiness 
which  she  says  I  have  been  one  great  means 
of  promoting. 

"  Forgive  her  ?  yes,  from  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart ;  but  remain  with  them,  no.  I  have 
been  here  long  enough — thankful,  happy,  be- 
yond measure,  if  in  any  degree  the  object  for 
which  I  came  has  been  accomplished. 

"  Peace  be  with  them  both,  for  ever  and  for 
ever." 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  evening,  a  few 
weeks  after  Gertrude's  return  from  her  visit  to 
the  Melvilles.  She  had  just  been  reading  a 
long  letter  from  Geraldine  Maxwell, therein 
the  happy  wife  spoke  gratefully  and  enthusi- 
astically of  the  blessings  of  her  lot,  and  en- 
tered into  a  huncfred  interesting  details  con- 
cerning their  daily  life  at  Lissonbum. 

''You,  too,  are  contented,  dearest  Gertrude, 
are  you  not?"  I  asked,  as  she  looked  out  on 
the  fair  scene  spread  around  us,  and  appeared 
to  be  luxuriating  in  its  calm  lovehness. 
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"  More  than  contented,"  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  and  touching  earnestness.  'Tor 
have  I  not  all  that  I  require  in  the  present 
world  ?  and  have  I  not  found  the  true  riches, 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  in  the  possession  of 
which  I  should  be  abundantly  wealthy,  though 
lacking  all  things  else  ?  Ah,  Mrs.  Feversham, 
I  remember  your  once  saying  to  me  (and  from 
my  very  heart  I  can  now  echo  the  sentiment), 
true  happiness  is  only  for  those  who,  passing 
through  the  world  as  pilgrims  on  a  journey, 
sing  like  the  birds  above  us  their  clear  songs 
to  heaven,  and  find  in  their  own  hearts'  me- 
lody all  they  need  for  refreshment,  for  conso- 
lation, and  for  joy." 


THE    END. 
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